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December 4, 1894. 

The subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, having under considera- 
tion the District of Columbia appropriation bill, this day met, Hon. James R. Wil- 
liams in the chair. 

There were present Commissioner John W. Ross, Commissioner George Truesdell, 
Engineer Commissioner Capt. Charles F. Powell, Auditor J. T. Petty, and John B. 
Brady, inspector of buildings. 

The Chairman. Mr. Ross, the committee desires to ask you some questions in regard 
to the revenues and estimated available resources of the District for the fiscal year 
1896. 

Mr. Henderson. In your letter, Mr. Ross, you say here that the revenues will be 
3,06 1,688.96 and you estimate the surplus at the beginning of the fiscal year 1896 at 
430,000. Now, in order to get at that revenue, had not you better explain that 
430,000 a nd let us know what is your basis? 

Mr. Petty. It is just this, in general terms, that after providing for all the appro- 
priations for this year, as we estimate, we expect to have that balance, just as we did 
nave at the commencement of this year $625,000 over and above what we needed to 
pay our half of the appropriations. 

The Chairman. Did you deduct the $300,000 the District is required to pay on 
the water debt? 

Mr. Petty. Yes, sir ; we commenced this year with $325,000, but our actual bal- 
ance was $625,000; but we took from that $300,000 to pay on the tunnel debt, and 
that leaves $325,000 with which we commenced this fiscal year. Now adding to that 
$325,000 what we collect on arrears of taxes we assume that at the end of the year 
we will have $430,000, after providing for all of the appropriations we have asked 
for. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you take into account the probable increase of revenues? 
Mr. Petty. We have got the basis right here on which we estimate the revenues. 
The Chairman. Do you take into account any further payment on this tunnel 
debt? 
Mr. Petty. No, sir. 
The Chairman. How is that? 

Mr. Petty. Except the ordinary payment which has to be made on that every 
year, one twenty-fifth, which does not amount to a great deal, and it will not be as 
much as it has been. This year it was more than $300,000, and heretofore we paid 
about $58,000. 

Mr. Henderson. Another thing. Do you take into the account of the $430,000 
that the sundry civil bill for the present year has a provision requiring that half of 
the expense of supporting the jail shall hereafter be paid by the District? that 
amounts to about $45,000, I take it. 

Mr. Petty (to Commissioner Ross). Was that taken intg our account? 

Commissioner Ross. I understood it was. 

Mr. Henderson. The $45,000 is estimated for in this bill, and that was considered 
then? 

Mr. Petty. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Henderson. You feel safe, then, that you are going to have a surplus of 
$430,000 this year to start with ? 

Commissioner Truesdell. The indications are it will exceed that. For instance, 
the license fees, which we thought would fall off considerably, exceeded our expec- 
tations. 
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Mr. Henderson. I see it is a great source of revenue. Well, now, Mr. Petty, the 
estimates for the year 1896 are given here at $6,983,014.97, ana the revenues, multi- 
plying by 2, would be $6,123,377.92, being an excess of appropriations asked for of 
$859,637.05. 

Mr. Petty. Is not- that combined? 

Mr. Hendekson. But we have not taken out of that this $430,000; doubling that 
would be $860,000, which would leave you a surplus revenue of $362.95 according to 
these figures, but we want to raise this question. You have to pay now $25,000 for 
the Zoological Park, and you have to pay one of these reimbursement installments 
of $150,000 on account of the Rook Creek Park? 

Mr. Petty. The latter is paid for, General. This last payment of this year was 
the fourth installment. 

Mr. Henderson. You mean in the current year? 

Mr. Petty. In the bill for 1895. I wish I had prepared myself on this this morn- 
ing, but I did not know you would take this up until the last. 
Mr. Henderson. If this is so, then there is the $25,000. 

Mr. Petty. We took that solely out of the revenues in making the estimate. We 
appropriated for that ; we took that out. 
Mr. Henderson. You mean in your estimate of $6,983,000? 
Mr. Petty. I think we provided for that, General. 
Mr. Henderson. In this bill? 

Mr. Petty. In making our estimate we provided for that work. 
Mr. Henderson. Where is that in the bill? Iran over the bill yesterday and I 
did not see it. 

Mr. Petty. Heretofore it has been the custom to take all of the estimates 

Mr. Henderson. But Mr. Courts says it is not a part of these estimates, and if 
that is the case then your estimate would exceed your revenues on this showing. 
Mr. Petty. That can not be possible^ 1 am sure. 

Mr. Henderson. Well, now, in addition to that, there is a question here about 
your court of appeals and the supreme court. 

Mr. Petty. Yes; I think we have provided for all of those. 

Mr. Henderson. They have put one-half of these on the District now ? 

Mr. Petty. Yes, sir; and they do not give us any of the fees. 

Mr. Henderson. Then this is incorporated in this bill, as you understand it ? 

Mr. Petty. Yes, sir: as I understand it, General. 

Mr. Henderson. Then if half of the court of appeals and the supreme court 
and the Zoo Park are embraced in there, it ought to be stated in the bul ? 

Mr. Petty. Well, I am going back to the office and I will get the facts and give 
them to you. 

Mr. Dockery. I would suggest you make but a balance sheet showing a summary 
of the estimated annual receipts and expenditures. 

Mr. Henderson. We want to know on the threshold of our appropriations where 
we stand. 

Mr. Petty. I will give it to you. 

Mr. Henderson. And will you please embrace ih that statement whether the Rock 
Creek Park reimbursement items are disposed of this year ? 
Mr. Petty. Yes, sir. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE. 

The Chairman. Mr. Ross, we will take up the first item, and that is " secretary of 
the District of Columbia/ 7 Is this the first time this office has been recommended? 
Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What have you to say in regard to that? 

Commissioner Ross. Well, that grew out of two or three exigencies that have 
arisen in the last few years. A year ago this fall General Parker, one of the civilian 
Commissioners, was disabled from duty and remained away sometime, I think in 
November, until Colonel Truesdell was appointed — when were you appointed? 

Commissioner Truesdell. About the 5th of March. 

Commissioner Ross. The whole work on that side of the office devolved on one 
of the civilian Commissioners and it has been a source of great embarrassment to the 

Eublic and interfered very much with public business. The Engineer Commissioner 
as a substitute who acts during his disability or absence from the city, and it seems 
only appropriate we should provide by law for a substitute for a civilian Commis- 
sioner who should be disabled from duty, and we did not know of any more appro- 
priate person than the secretary of the Board, who was conversant with the routine 
of the office and is supposed to be a man of standing sufficient to fill that place. In 
order to make it so we provide for his appointment by the President and his confir- 
mation by the Senate and ask to make his salary somewhat in proportion to the 
character of his duty. 
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Commissioner Truesdell. Another reason which escaped your attention, Mr. 
Ross, is that during the absence of Colonel Parker, if Mr. Ross bad been taken sick 
the Board would have been paralyzed, the law, I believe, requiring two Commis- 
sioners to take any official action, and we could not even make a requisition. 

Mr. Henderson. That might be so if we had another one. 

Commissioner Truesdell. Oh, yes; but of course it is not so likely to happen. 

Mr. Henderson.- There is not the same necessity for a substitute where there are 
two civilians as for the Engineer Commissioner, where there is only one, as there is 
certain work which requires his personal supervision. 

Commissioner Ross. That 1 think arose in Colonel Robert's long-continued illness 
for several months, and I think a law was passed which allowed his senior assistant 
to act in his stead. 

Mr. Petty. And then, again, it requires three signatures to a contract, and very 
frequently we have to hold back on that account. 

The Chairman. What about the next increase below, on page 3, two assistant sec- 
retaries? 

Mr. Henderson. That is new? 

Commissioner Ross.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. You have a secretary now ? 

Commissioner Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. This new provision is to increase his salary and to increase the 
number of assistants ? 

Commissioner Ross. Yes, sir; that is a very important branch of the District 
service. The secretary keeps all the records of the office. 

Mr. Henderson. Are you speaking of the secretary ? 

Commissioner Ross. The secretary of the Board, and he keeps all the records of 
the office. 

Mr. Henderson. Is this. secretary with a new addition we have been discussing a 
different office from the secretary of fie Board? 

Commissioner Ross. No, sir; it is for two additional assistants to him. 

Mr. Henderson. You are discussing the assistants, then, and passing from the 
secretary ? 

Commissioner Ross. Yes. This branch of the public service has been growing 
in importance every year. There has been only one increase in his force since 1883, 1 
have been informed, and that was the addition of a stenographer and typewriter in 
1889. In the last five years there has been no increase whatever, while the business 
of the District has increased to an enormous extent; but one of the strong reasons 
for this recommendation is the fact that each one of the civilian Commissioners is 
wholly unprovided with anyone to assist him, in routine work. The Engineer Com- 
missioner has probably a stenographer and typewriter, and also each assistant has 
a stenographer and typewriter at his desk to assist him, whereas we who have to 
reach the great bulk of the public, especially in regard to the demands and com- 
plaints of all kinds, etc., are left in our office with no one in the room to take a 
memorandum or to make any kind of a minute in regard to a request for any kind 
of work in the District. Now we have a young lady in the secretary's office to 
assist him, and when we can, we get her to take dictation for letters which we have 
to write ; but if you would come down there, gentlemen, and look at the situation, 
you will see at a glance how we are situated in the matter. It is almost impossible 
to hear the people and make any kind of a memorandum of what they want there 
without somebody to take a minute to preserve for our reference hereafter. We 
sometimes have as many as fifteen or twenty people waiting for each one of us. 

Mr. Henderson. The real theory would be to have a secretary to each Commis- 
sioner, and to have one in each Commissioner's room to assist him? 

Commissioner Ross. But we place these people on the staff of the secretary of the 
Board, subject to his order. 

Mr. Henderson. But one of the three with you? 

Commissioner Koss. Colonel Truesdell and myself would have one of these assist- 
ants in our rooms. 

Commissioner Truesdell. For instance, Mr. Chairman, we feel we ought to be 
outside a great deal more than we are. We have scarcely any opportunity to go and 
inspect the work that is going on and the institutions under our charge. We ought 
to give personal attention to them, and we have no opportunity because of the amount 
of clerical work required of us which is such as to absorb all our time. We have 
fifty or one hundred indorsements to place on paper daily and a great deal of cleri- 
cal work which we could dispose of in a short time if we had somebody to dictate 
"to, but we have to write that out ourselves, and we have to write our letters, and that 
takes up time which we think we could devote with great advantage to the public 
service,* in our opinion, by going outside a little more to look after the various insti- 
tutions that are under our charge. No business man with the amount of business 
we have could afford to be without a secretary. 
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Mr. Henderson. What do these five clerks do ? 

Commissioner Truesdell. They are in the office of the secretary proper. 
Commissioner Ross. I have a memorandum here. 
Mr. Henderson. Just state it briefly. 

Commissioner Ross (reading) : The $1,500 clerk keeps a record of the receipt of 
letters and the action thereon by indorsement, also the references to the communi- 
cations written by the Commissioners thereon. These letters average from ten to 
twelve thousand a year. Besides the clerical work of entry, he is constantly inter- 
rupted to take papers from the files for the nse of the Commissioners in the consid- 
eration of cases and replace them. He also briefs the letters received. • 

The $1,400 clerk indexes all letters received .by their subjects, the name of the 
writer, and other matters essential for their identification. He attends to the inser- 
tion of all advertisements and certifies the vouchers therefor after examination. 
He also compares the record of the orders made by the Commissioners, keeps track 
of the modifications of police, building, and other regulations, engagements of the 
Commissioners for hearings, etc., and is almost constantly in requisition in prepar- 
ing statistical information relative to District affairs for the use of other municipal- 
ities, colleges, and various other correspondents. 

The $1,200 typewriter and stenographer, with occasional assistance from the other 
typewriter, writes all the copies of orders sent out by the Commissioners and the 
routine correspondence connected with the current business of the office. The let- 
ters sent average about seven thousand a year. One of the $1,200 clerks (Mr. Myers) 
keeps a record of all appointments, of all Congressional correspondence, the time 
record of the employees, record of officers paid by fees, keeps index of letters 
sent, keeps a running account of the proceedings of Congress relating to the 
District, and performs many other miscellaneous duties which require judgment and 
clerical ability. 

The other $1,200 clerk keeps a record of the opinions of the attorney, the orders of 
the Board, and general miscellaneous work. 

The $720 typewriter and stenographer is substantially the amanuensis for the two 
civil Commissioners and the secretary of the Board,* besides being frequently in 
requisition to assist the other typewriter, and employed on general typewriting work 
and temporarily filling the places of other clerks when absent from the office from 
disability or on leave. 

There has been no increase in the office force since the act of March 2, 1889, when 
the office of stenographer and typewriter at $1,200 was created. 

Mr. Henderson. Are these five clerks constantly employed on this work? 

Commissioner Ross. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Henderson. And none can be detailed to wait upon you gentlemen ? 

Commissioner Ross. This young lady typewriter occasionally gets time to take a 
few of our letters when we have a chance to dictate them to her. She can not be in 
the room where we are, and can not take a memorandum of most of the matters we 
deem essential to be preserved. Citizens come in there to make complaints. We 
wish to have a memorandum of what is wanted for reference to proper parties. We 
should have a stenographer to make a memorandum that could be preserved in good 
form and acted upon by the proper authorities. 

The Chairman. The next item is for u a general inspector. " What have yon to 
say about that? 

Commissioner Truesdell. We have our office very well organized in many ways, 
and very well protected in many ways. All our purchases are made through the 
property clerk, and we know nothing goes out except on a proper requisition. But 
when these supplies go out in large amounts, after leaving the office we have no way 
of tracing them. We presume, of course, the officials who have charge of them use 
them in a proper way, but we need the services of an expert accountant who can make 
an inspection for us and see that these supplies are used properly, and that they 
employ proper methods, and all of that. We have no one now whom we can utilize 
for any purpose of that kind. 

The Chairman. Have you any one who has acted in that capacity until now? 

Commissioner Truesdell. No, sir. Take a bookkeeper who might do ordinary 
clerical work, he would not be satisfactory. We want a man who has a genius for 
accounts. 

Mr. Henderson Is it simply a matter of keeping accounts; does not he have to 
go and see the different subordinates who have charge of the different property and 
inspect that property ? 

Commissioner Truesdell. Yes ; we want him to go around and visit all the insti- 
tutions which are supplied under our charge and see what becomes of every dollar 
of it, and such a man can see in a comparatively short time whether the thing is 
run in a proper business way or not, and get at the bottom facts. 

Mr. Henderson. To what property does this apply? What does he have to look 
after? Give it to us briefly. 
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Commissioner Truesdell. Take, for instance, the Washington Asylum, one of our • 
institutions, and all supplies for schools, and for the various hospitals. 
Mr. Henderson. Police? 

Commissioner Truesdell. Police and engine houses, fire department, and every- 
thing of that kind. Now, in regard to the purchase of supplies — Mr. Petty,. what do 
they aggregate, in round numbers f 

Mr. Petty. They have to he bought for public schools, health department, police 
department, telephone supplies, and they are very heavy. 

Commissioner Truesdell. The property is just as valuable as money,, because it 
takes money to buy them, and up to a certain extent we have everything protected, 
and systematized as well as we can. 

Mr. Henderson. You have to accept the reports of the different people in charge 
of each branch? 

Commissioner Truesdell. Yes. 

Commissioner Ross. For instance,- at the schoolhouses the janitors are supposed 
to be in charge. 

Mr. Henderson. Have you had such an experience as to show the necessity for 
such an officer? Have you found any leakages or shortages ? 

Mr. Truesdell, Well, we have never found anything of the kind, but sometimes* 
we find some one suspects something and intimates that such a perso nought to be 
overhauled, and we nave no means of doing this, and a business man. with any 
amount of property would have some one to look after it. 

Mr. Henderson. Unless he has the time to do it himself. 

Commissioner Truesdell. Unless he had the time to do it himself. 

The Chairman. There is a small increase below for a laborer; is there any special 
reason for that? 

Mr. Docker v. Just one word there, before you leave the subject. The general 
inspector, as I understand it, is to inspect the property purchased by the city? 

Commissioner Truesdell. The property issued to the various departments of the- 
city? It is already purchased. 

Mr. Dockery. Everything is purchased under contract? 

Commissioner Truesdell. Everything; yes, sir; to the lowest bidder- 

Mr. Dockery. And you award the contracts? 

Commissioner Truesdell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. Who has charge of these supplies for the schools? 

Commissioner Truesdell. Tne janitors. . 

Mr. Dockery. To whom do they report? 

Commissioner Ross. Their superiors are the school trustees. 

Mr. Dockery. And they report to them ? 

Commissioner Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. Now, in regard to police supplies, who has charge of them? 
Commissioner Ross. That would be in charge of the superintendents of the sta- 
tions, and they are under the control of the superintendent of the police. 
The Chairman. They receive the property when it is ordered to them ? 
Commissioner Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Dockery. Who has charge of the health department? 
Mr. Petty. The chief clerk of the health department. 
Mr. Dockery. To whom does he report? 
Commissioner Ross. To the health officer. 

Mr. Dockery. Well, how do you get reports of this property now? 

Commissioner Ross. The school board* have an inventory of everything, but there 
is nobody who is connected with the school board to look it up. The superintend- 
ent is one of the busiest men in the District, looking after the other matters of the* 
schools besides the property. 

Mr. Dockery. But the janitors have charge of these supplies? 

Commissioner Ross. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Who receives these supplies? 

Commissioner Ross. The property clerk has charge of them. 

The Chairman. But I mean when they are received by the schools ? 

Commissioner Ross. The janitors? 

Commissioner Truesdell. And a great many supplies are articles which could be» 
sold. The requisitions are made out all properly enough, but whether they are 
expended properly we have no means of knowing. 

Mr. Dockery. Have you ever had such an officer heretofore? 

Commissioner Truesdell. No, sir; we never have. 

The Chairman. There is another increase below there of a laborer at $471, instead 
of $313. Have you anything to say in regard to that? 

Commissioner Ross. We thought it was a proper recommendation for services 
rendered. 

Mr. Henderson. How did yoii come to make that estimate of $1.50 a day? Was? 
that a suggestion of the laborer? 
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Commissioner Ross. Well, Fitzgerald, the man in eur office, is a very intelligent 
man and acts as messenger and does the same work for which the other messenger 
gets $600 a year. The place is a very important one, for not only has he to do the 
intelligent work of the office, but he has to clean np all the offices. 

Mr. Henderson. Have you asked for that before? 

Commissioner Ross. I think we have. 

The Chairman. The next increase below is an increase of from two to six building 
inspectors. What have you to say in regard to thatf 

Commissioner Ross. We have asked for that several times, and Mr. Entwietle 
emphasized the request, and I am glad to have here the new inspector of buildings, 
Mr. Brady. 

Mr. John P. Brady (inspector of buildings). Gentlemen, to give you a proper 
understanding of the question, I would like to be permitted to read one or two 
extracts from my report. As is customary, the report opens by a comparison of the 
business of the office with that of the previous year, so I have commented upon it in 
this way. 

"It is needless for me to dwell upon the cause to which the above comparison is 
•due. You, as well as the community, understand it perfectly, but I can advance 
the information that the records of this office show that since July last there has 
l>een a decided increase in the number of buildings over the corresponding period of 
1893. It is meet, therefore, and proper also, for me to refer to the recommendations 
made year after year by the late inspector of buildings for an increase in the num- 
ber of assistants in this department. His requests were based on arguments both 
« reasonable and consistent in every particular, and time and the growth of the Dis- 
trict emphasize without further amplification the necessity for this assistance. 

" In assuming the responsibilities of this office, and appreciating fully the extent 
ef the obligations expressed in the building laws which govern it, I do so without 
fear or apprehension of the results, but I expect from you, gentlemen, that official 
assistance which the office demands, and the citizens of the District, by a proper 
inspection of buildings, are entitled to. 

" It was not intended that the office of building inspector should be a source of 
revenue. It was established for the safety and protection of the lives of our citizens 
by the avoidance and prevention of defective and unsafe construction of buildings. 
This result can only be achieved by a frequent and proper supervision, a matter not 
within my control with the present limited force. The late inspector of buildings, 
as I have just remarked, made yearly requests for additional assistance, but to no 
purpose, and frequently he bad to contend with adverse criticism which, on account 
ef lack of proper support, the building department did not merit. 

"As his successor, I reiterate the arguments so forcibly used by him, and ask yon, 
gentlemen, not only as the representative of the building department, but in the 
name of the building community to present to the lawmaking power the claims and 
demands of this department for that assistance necessary for the proper supervision 
ef general construction. 

" This office is more than selfsustaining. Its revenues are sufficient for all require- 
ments, and it seems but a simple measure of justice to the community and to this 
•department that all the revenue derived from building permits should be expended 
for inspection. An additional appropriation should be made for four more inspectors 
and one more clerk for inside office work, as with constant application and the most 
strenuous eti'orts this latter has not been kept up as it should be." 
Mr. Henderson. Give us a few facts; you give there the receipts? 
Mr. Brady. Everything since my connection with the District government. I will 
give you chat in a moment. I will now read the estimate I have prepared fur the 
expenses of my office. 

"The following are the estimates for the year ending June 30, 1896, for the expenses 
ef this office, the care of the District office building, and repairs of various buildings 



under the supervision of this office: 

Salary of inspector of buildings $2,400 

Chief clerk and architect * 1, 600 

Six assistant inspectors of buildings, at $1,200 each (four additional) 7, 200 

Assistant inspector on elevators and lire escapes 1, 200 

One clerk 900 

One clerk (additional) 1,200 

Messenger 480 

Contingent expenses, books, blanks, stationery, and livery of horse 600 

Total for office I 15, 580 



*That salary, I would like to say, should not be less than $1,800, for I have been 
filling that position for the last twelve years. 
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4 4 Now, General Henderson, to answer your question. As you are aware, I have been 
connected with the building department for twelve years. 

Cost of supervision and architectural assistance for the several buildings erected since 1888. 



SUPERVISION. 

1S83 $2,060.00 

1884 662.00 

1885 2,040.00 

1886 1,304.60 

1887 1,716.00 

1888 1,450.67 

1889 4,382.00 

1890 2,924.00 

1891 4,596.00 

1892 3,024.00 

1893 1,572.00 

1894 2,056.00 



DRAFTING. 



1883 $862.50 



1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 



228.00 
440.00 
468.00 
532.00 
936.00 
104.00 
112.00 



Total 3,682.50 



Total 27, 787. 27 



"The above statements have been taken from our ledger and are absolutely 
authentic. My reason in presenting this tabular statement is to show the great 
amount of architectural work performed by me since my connection with the build- 
ing department and to make the following comparative showing: 

"Had this architectural work been performed by me, or any other architect in 
private practice, the District would have paid the customary fee of 5 per cent, 
amounting to $126,461. 05, as the sum appropriated for new buildings, additions, and 
repairs to existing buildings has been $2,529,221. 

"The amount expended for architectural assistance has been $31,469.77, a saving 
to the District of $94,991.28. 

"Revenue from building permits since 1883 has been $113,986.45; the amount 
appropriated for office expenses, $96,460, showing a gain of $17,526. 



" SUMMARY. 



Amount saved in architectural service $94, 991. 28 

Revenues in excess of expenses 17, 526. 45 



Total 112,517.73 

"This, I submit, gentlemen, as an additional argument why you should grant the 
request I make for additional assistance." 

Mr. Dockery. What are the duties of the inspector of buildings? 

Mr. Brady. The duty of the inspector of buildings is to supervise all construction 
and see that the materials 

Mr. Dockery. All construction of public buildings? 

Mr. Brady. No, sir; the United States buildings excluded, but all private con- 
struction throughout the District of Columbia. To see that the material entering 
that construction is proper; to see that the construction as represented by the draw- 
ings submitted to the department is strong enough for the design with which it 
will be subsequently imposed. 

Commissioner Ross. Are you not called upon to supervise the construction of pub- 
lic buildings frequently ? 

Mr. Brady. Yes, sir; the act, the special law, does not require me to do it, but we 
do it as a matter of courtesy and at the request of officials interested in the matter. 

Mr. Dockery. But it is no part of your duty to prepare the plans? 

Mr. Brady. Oh, yes; the plans for all buildings erected by the District are pre- 
pared by the inspector of buildings. 

Mr. Dockery. By the inspector of buildings? 

Mr. Brady. Yes; and that is why the second in command here should be an archi- 
tect, but by some reason or other 

Mr. Dockery. Just a moment; do you prepare the plans for the public school 
buildings? 

• Mr. Brady. Yes, sir; every building for which you appropriate for District pur- 
poses I make the plans of, and I have made them for the last twelve years, and that 
is why I make this comparative statement between what it would cost you if you 
employed an architect doing private work and what it has cost the District under 
the circumstances, and it makes the showing I have given you. 
Mr. Dockery. You have been getting $1,600 heretofore. 
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Mr. Brady. But I have been pursuing my private work all along, with the per- 
mission of the Commissioners, while holding this position as clerk at $1,600 so as to- 
give me a decent living. Sixteen hundred dollars would not have paid me, and I 
would not have stayed at that price. However, it did not interfere with my official 
duties at all. 8 

Mr. Dockery. Are you occupied in any private business now? 

Mr. Brady. No, sir; I lose that; I am divorced from it by this appointment. Tlie 
appointment came in such a way (I will speak about it for a few moments, with, the 
permission of the Commissioner) that I could afford to take it, while it is a financial 
loss to me. Really, the position of building inspector will cost me, or rather reduce 
my income, about $1,500 a year. That is what it means. I divorce myself from all 
private work. My oath will not allow me to have the slightest interest in anything 
outside. 

The Chairman. Are your assistants now allowed to do outside work? 

Mr. Brady. No; I think if you make that salary $1,800 a year that the assistant 
ought to have the same privilege that I had, because hn can carry «»n that private 
business without conflicting in any way with his official business. 

Mr. Dockery. What part of your time was employed in public duties?* 

Mr. Brady. All day long, from 9 o'clock in the morning until 4 o'clock each day; 
and all my private work was done at night, all night long sometimes. To keep 
myself in touch with modern construction necessitated it. 

Mr. Henderson. Does this statement and summary which you have just given us 
apply wholly to those duties that you performed outside of the regular work of 
inspecting buildings being constructed by private parties in the District of Colum- 
bia t 

Mr. Brady. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. What portion of your time is devoted to the inspection of pri- 
vate buildings in the District ? 

Mr. Brady. Let me illustrate: As the office is at present constituted there is a 
building inspector and two assistants. The whole of the District of Columbia is 
divided in two parts. One man has this section and the other man has the north- 
west section, and both of them foot it. The building inspector — since I have been 
appointed I go out at 8 o'clock every morning and spend two hours in inspection 
every day, and when we shut down from issuing permits I start out on a tour of 
inspection and get home about 6 o'clock. This is general inspection through the 
city. Then I have to answer numerous complaints. For instance, if adjoining you 
there was a defective chimney or anything defective in construction you would 
write me a communication calling my attention to the matter and I would have to 
answer that personally. Such complaints are numerous, and I have to give them 
attention. 

We have got plenty of work to do, rather more than we can attend to, but we try 
to keep up with it. It is my purpose now to keep up, and I want these assistants. 
What I want to say is this: The Commissioners recently appointed me building 
inspector without any solicitation on my part, for the reason that they have confi- 
dence in me. Now, gentlemen, I want to deserve that confidence. I have promised 
the Commissioners to give that attention to the administration of the building 
department so as to avoid any occasion to cause those gentlemen to regret the 
appointment, and I reiterate that to you. Give me those assistants. The arguments 
I use in my humble way are strong and forcible enough. We have the money j then 
why not let us spend in inspection every dollar we take over our desk for building 
purposes t 

Mr. Henderson. What portion of the time in your office is devoted to the Dis- 
trict buildings ? 
Mr. Brady. All day long. 

Mr. Henderson. But most of your time and that of your office is given to the 
inspection of private buildings? 
Mr. Brady. Yes, to their proper construction throughout the city. 
Mr. Henderson. Do you find much occasion for that work ? 

Mr. Brady. Yes, sir. Every morning my mail is laden down with requests to 
examine this, that, and the other. 
Mr. Henderson. Are they generally well-founded requests ? 
Mr. Brady. Sometimes yes and sometimes no. 

Mr. Henderson. Suppose Colonel Truesdell was building a building, or the case 
of Mr. Schneider's flats, or people whom you knew, would you inspect? 

Mr. Brady. Yes, sir; I do. I do not take anything for granted. I would want to 
inspect Colonel Truesdell's building just as closely as yours. 

Mr. Henderson. But those putting up the building are interested in getting the 
building properly constructed? 

Mr. Brady. Yes, sir; that is all right. The question of architectural construction 
comes into play when the design of that construction is presented to me and I give 
the building permit. 
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Mr. Henderson. What powers of correction and revision have yon f I presume 
you have about fire escapes ; but what about material, etc. f 

Mr. Brady. I am afraid you do not understand this little point. I will explain: 
Any one in presenting himself before the building department has the plan of the 
structure he proposes to build. 

Mr. Henderson. And the material to be used? 

Mr. Brady. Wait a moment. Now, for instance, suppose it is such a building as 
the Schneider flats to which you have alluded, a piece of steel construction. It is 
my duty to compute the construction of that building from the foundation to the 
roof. 

Mr. Henderson. Not the cost? 

Mr. Brady. No : the strength. My duty is to compute from the foundation to the 
roof and seo whether that construction is safe. Having arrived at that conclusion, 
if it be safe, 1 issue them a permit. If it isn't safe I decline to issue a permit, 
explain why it is not, and I have got to prove that my calculation is correct to Mr. 
Schneider as an architect, or Mr. Hill as an architect, or any civil engineer. If they 
are not correct, then I am not a fit man to hold the office of building inspector. 

Mr. Henderson. The plans and specifications are submitted to you ? 

Mr. Brady. In all cases. 

Mr. Henderson. Then that involves an architectural knowledge of high grade 
and architectural work of great detail ? 

Mr. Brady. Of course it does : and engineering knowledge as well. 

Mr. Henderson. And you tell me your office does that in every instance ? 

Mr. Brady. Yes, sir; and I have been doing it for twelve years, and I have been 
repeatedly trying to explain it to you. 

Mr. Henderson. Is not your work done perfunctorily in reviewing these plana 
and specifications? 

Mr. Brady. Not at all. We have got to go into every detail, because the lives of 
the inhabitants depend upon that construction. If anything breaks down the build- 
ing inspector is responsible. I refuse them every day. That is the reason I have used 
these arguments, and for that reason I have asked that every dollar that is taken 
over this desk in the shape of building fees shall be applied to this purpose. 

Mr. Henderson. Let me understand you further. This income of $115,000, if my 
memory is right about it, since 1883, is the proceeds of permits granted to private 
individuals? 

Mr. Brady. Correct. 

Mr. Henderson. And that has paid for the work done of that character, plus all 
work done by your office as architect for the District of Columbia in putting up 
their public property ? 

Mr. Brady. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. And none of the work required of your office by law, excepting 
what your office has done by courtesy? 

Mr. Brady. No; the law imposes that duty because every time you make an 
appropriation for a schoolhouse you say the plans must be prepared by the inspec- 
tor of buildings and approved by the Architect of the Capitol. That is a provision 
you have put in the appropriation bills. 

Mr. Henderson. But the original law did not have that in contemplation? 

Mr. Brady. I can not answer that. 

Mr. Henderson. You practically answered it when you said you did this work 
without being called upon by law. 

Mr. .Ross. You inquired about public buildings — United States buildings. 

Mr. Henderson. No; all private buildings and buildings erected for the District 
of Columbia. I understand his office has nothing to do with buildings occupied by 
the United States Government, therefore he does not give permits to the Government. 

Mr. Brady. Not at all. I mention the perfunctory work as work that, while a 
building permit has been issued, there is no opportunity without sufficient force to- 
examine the material. 

Mr. Henderson. It seems to me this office ought not to have anything to do with 
public buildings. He has his hands full as it is. 

Mr. Brady. Just give us help and we will do it thoroughly. 

Mr. Henderson. Are your assistants all architects? 

Mr. Brady. No, sir; I have only one — the others are all mechanics. 

Mr. Henderson. You are getting two assistants now, and you want six. Are 
those architects? 

Mr. Brady. They are mechanics. 

The Chairman. Both of them? 

Mr. Brady. Both of them. 

Mr. Henderson (reading). u Inspector of buildings, at $2,400." That is your 
office? 

Mr. Brady. That is my office. 
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Mr. Henderson. "Assistant inspector of buildings, $1,200." Is the next an archi- 
tect? 

Mr. Brady. No, sir ; a mechanic. For some reason or other you have made that 
position simply a clerical one. It ought to have been first assistant building inspector 
and draftsman. That is the way the bill read twelve years ago. Owing to some 
inadvertence that paragraph of the bill was left out. I held that official title for six 
months. That was twelve years ago, and that title has been handed down to the 
present time. It ought to be " first assistant building inspector and draftsman. " 

Mr. Henderson. This architect and draftsman has to be a man of high qualifica- 
tions f 

Mr. Brady. That man has to know about the details of construction as much as 
an architect and an engineer. In fact, he has to know as much as I do, because he 
should be able to take my place if I am taken sick, or if I should go off* for a little 
recreation. - 

Mr. Henderson. He works side by side with you f 

Mr. Brady. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Truesdell. There is one thing I may say by way of supplementing 
what Mr. Brady has said to you. There are a great many architects here who are 
not really competent. They are men, perhaps, who have served a little while as 
draftsmen and know nothing about construction. In many cases a great number of 
houses have been erected hereby speculators, on plans drawn, perhaps, by carpenters, 
and usually in these cases the aim is to make the biggest show possible for the 
least amount of money, and so they have to be constructed with poor material and 
poor workmanship and without proper sanitary appliances such as the law requires. 
Now, all that kind of thing comes to the office of inspector of buildings here. 

Mr. Henderson. Yes, and I presume they have to look after the sewerage of the 
building? 

Commissioner Truesdell. No; we have an inspector of plumbing, but for all 
proper ventilation, the proper placing of flues, etc., comes under him. I do not 
know the exact proportion, but perhaps two-thirds of the fires come from defective 
flues ; that is a thing which we nave to watch all the time, as it is a thing which 
endangers life. 

-Mr. Henderson. Are you up now with the work of granting permits? 
Mr. Brady. Oh, no; it is continuous. 

Mr. Henderson. But is your work up, or are you behind; are you up with appli- 
cations? 

Mr. Brady. Oh,, yes ; I have been working night and day ever since my appoint- 
ment to get up, and I will be even by the end of the week. 
Mr. Henderson. Then it has been behind ? 
Mr. Brady. Yes, owing to the lack of force. 

Mr. Henderson. How many permits do you issue during a year; did you get 
those figures ? 

Mr. Brady. Yes, sir : but I do not want you to hold us down to last year, because 
last year was a bad one, and building operations did not amount to much. Now, in 
1893 there were 2,742 buildings erected. Now, gentlemen, here is a problem: We 
have two inspectors to supervise aud ascertain whether the material, etc., is proper 
to go into 2,742 buildings; and under the most favorable circumstances, if we did 
not have any bad weather (say we have three hundred days in which to do that 
inspection in a year), how many times could each one of those men— dividing the 
labor in half, 1,350 buildings in round numbers — how many times could each one of 
those men superintend those buildings in a year? Now, you have got three hundred 
days, and a man has got 1,350 buildings to inspect. How often in a year could this 
man go around? There is a practical problem for you to solve. 

Mr. Henderson. You not only pass upon the plans and specifications before 
granting the permit, but visit the building to see they are complied with? 

Mr. Brady. Yes, what is the use of having building requirements if you do not 
exercise that supervision to enforce them? Suppose we should say here, " General, 
you must put an iron 15-inch beam of so many pounds to the yard over this opening." 
What is the use of giving that instruction in the office if you do not comply with 
the directions? It is my duty to visit the building and see that you have that 15-inch 
beam over that opening. 

Mr. Henderson. Do I understand in regard to these public schoolhouses, fire- 
engine rooms, and ail that, your office draws the plans and specifications and super- 
intends the work afterwards until the completion of it ? 

Mr. Brady. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. What portion of that work does the Architect of the Capitol 
perform ? 

Mr. Brady. Nothing at all, except an approval of the plans. I come up to the 
Capitol and see Mr. Clark and submit the drawings, and he approves them in writ- 
ing, and that is all of his labor. 
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Mr. Henderson. Now, this two million and odd dollars appropriated since 1883 
was wholly for public buildings in the District of Columbia? 
Mr. Brady. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. And it is entirely outside of private matters? 
Mr. Brady. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. When were you appointed inspector of buildings? 
Mr. Brady. Last Thursday week, but I was appointed first assistant building 
inspector and draftsman twelve years ago. 

The Chairman. How long since was it your predecessor died? 
Mr. Brady. On the 12th of November. 

The Chairman. On page 4 there is an increase of $200 for deputy property clerk. 

Commissioner Ross. That is the man for whom we have asked an increase every 
year of late, because the office is a responsible one, and he is the property clerk in 
the absence of that officer. He is also a faithful man. 

ASSESSOR'S OFFICE. 

The Chairman. For the assistant assessor you ask an increase of salary? 

Mr. Trimble (assessor). There is an iucrease asked there in the salary from $1,600 
to $1,800 for one of the assistant assessors. Fifteen or twenty years ago that posi- 
tion was paid a salary of $1,800. The salary was cut down several years ago, and 
has never been restored. 

Mr. Dockery. Does the general statute fix the salary? 

Mr. Trimble. No, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. It has simply been fixed in the appropriation bill? 

Mr. Trimble. Yes, sir. Formerly the salary was $1,800. 

The Chairman. What are the duties of the assistant assessors? 

Mr. Trimble. We have the office divided up into three different branches, or 
divisions, and we have two assistants, one in charge of each division, with the 
assessor in general control. The duty of the first assistant is substantially the same 
as my own. He takes my place in my absence. 

Mr. Dockery. Were not these offices created by recent legislation? 

Mr. Trimble. No, sir; you are referring to the board or assessors. That was a 
recent enactment. When this position was drawing a salary of $1,800 a year, with 
substantially the same force in the office, the assessed valuation of property was 
$80,000,000, while now it is $191,000,000. We also ask for three clerks at $1,200. 
That is simply an increase of one clerk, and it is absolutely necessary for us to have 
that additional clerk. The present assessment is being prepared, as it has been cus- 
tomary to do heretofore, for which an appropriation of $8,000 has been heretofore 
made for temporary clerical force ; and instead of asking for that temporary appro- 
priation, I think I can get along with one additional clerk. 

The Chairman. These assistants are at work in the office now? 

Mr. Trimble. Yes, sir. They are now doing no clerical work, however. 

Mr. Dockery. When do you assess real estate ? 

Mr. Trimble. They are at it now. They will return the books to the office next 
January, and the force will go to work immediately on the tax ledgers, and make 
the calculations. 

Mr. Dockery. How long does that require? 

Mr. Trimble. It takes up to the 1st of May to do that work. 

Mr. Dockery. This bill does not take effect until the 1st of July. 

Mr. Trimble. I was going to speak of that. I did not know whether there was 
any way by which that force could be made available before the 1st of January. 

Mr. Dockery. You want this force to bring up the work between the first of 
January and the 1st of May ? 

Mr. Trimble. That occurred to me, but I did not know how to reach it. At the 
same time I want the additional clerical force right along. 

Mr. Dockery. You make an assessment of real estate every three years ? 

Mr. Trimble. Yes sir. 

Mr. Dockery. What would be the necessity for that clerk? 

Mr. Trimble. Simply because the office now has more work than it is possible for 
the clerks to do. Last year we had to work both day and night. The summer before 
last we were unable to give a solitary clerk any leave of absence, on account of the 
pressure of work, and the same will have to be done this winter. It will be neces- 
sary to work day and night. 

Mr. Dockery. You could get along with one clerk? 

Mr. Trimble. I think so. If I can get one clerk I will endeavor to get along. 
The only other change is in the salary ot the license clerk. The license clerk preceding 
the present incumbent received a salary of $1,500 fifteen or eighteen years ago. The 
amount of licenses then aggregated $75,000, while now the revenues amount to 
$392,000 a year; and this gentleman is called upon to do that work. 
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Mr. Dockkry. What does he dot 

Mr. Trimble. He attends to all the licenses ; not only those of the assessor (who 
is the insurance commissioner of the District), but all others. At the time men- 
tioned, twenty years ago, we had only 20 insurance companies, and now we have 
over 200. Licenses are the second highest source of revenue; they are next to that 
from real estate. 

The Chairman. That income all goes to the District? 

Mr. Trimble. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. Do you summon men to come aud pay their license? 

Mr. Trimble. We make out bills, and send them to the collector. They must pay 
the bills to the collector. 

Mr. Dockery. The license clerks make out bills, and the collector receives the 
money? 

Mr. Trimble. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. What does the inspector of licenses do? 

Mr. Trimble. He is out of doors all the time, hunting up violations and looking 
after those who are liable to violate the law. 

Mr. Dockery. What do they do after they report all the violations? 

Mr. Trimble. They pick them up every day during the year, from peddlers and 
all sorts of people. 

Mr. Dockery. He is an inspector of all kinds of licenses ? 

Mr. Trimble. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How is personal property assessed here in the District of Colum- 
bia? 

Mr. Trimble. Of course it is utterly a physical impossibility to go around to all 
the various houses; but where there is a store started up, if they do not make 
return, we send an inspector, and he makes the return for them. Every May we 
have made out a schedule of personal taxes, and they are delivered at each house in 
the city, and every one is expected to make a return. 

The Chairman. Suppose they do not make returns? 

Mr. Trimble. Then we do not get it. We can not enforce it. 

The Chairman. I have understood that there were places where no schedules were 
left. 

Mr. Trimble. I have no doubt of that; but we have schedules printed every 
spring, and they are sent to the major of the police. 

The Chairman. Does a party listing property have to swear to it? 

Mr. Trimble. They can be sworu to before the assessor or a notary public. It is 
required by law, unless we take it without an affidavit. 

The Chairman. There is a blank sent out, and if it comes in it is all right, and if 
it does not come in it is all right? 

Mr. Trimble. It is impossible not to overlook some individual cases. We have 
not sufficient force to go around to each house and make the assessment. Bat, 
wherever there is a new establishment started with a stock, we go to see them, and 
if there is no return made, we make one for them. 

The Chairman. Is that the custom in other cities? 

Mr. Trimble. I think so, generally. 

The Chairman. It seems to me it is a very loose way of making assessments. 
Mr. Trimble. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Henderson. Does the work of this board of three assessors cut down the 
labor of your office? 
Mr. Trimble. No, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. What are they — a revising board? 

Mr. Trimble. They are not doing anything in connection with our office. As soon 
as the year begins they immediately start in and make a triennial assessment, com- 
mencing with the first of January. 

Mr. Henderson. When did their duties commence? 

Mr. Trimble. Immediately on their appointment, on the 14th of last August. 
Mr. Henderson. Did they make the original assessment? 

Mr. Trimble. They are revising now. They make the original assessment, com- 
mencing on the 1st of January. 

Mr. Henderson. Does not that cut down the labor of your office? 

Mr. Trimble. No, sir. The assessment used to be made under a special appropria- 
tion every three years. The assessors did not get a regular salary, but were employed 
for three months every three years under an old law. There was an appropriation 
of $17,000 or $18,000 every three years for making a trieunial assessment. Instead of 
making an assessment temporarily, the law now provides that it shall be done by the 
permanent board. 

Mr. Henderson. That does not change materially the character of your work? 
Mr. Trimble. None whatever. 
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Mr. Henderson. If I understand you, the man most needed in your office is this 
additional clerk, where you increase the number of clerks from two to three at a 
•salary of $1,200 each? 

Mr. Trimble. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. The next most important increase is the license clerk! 
Mr. Trimble. That is an increase of salary. 

Commissioner Powell. There is an increase under the head of assessor's office for a 
-special assessment clerk from $1,700 to $2,000. The duties of the special assessment 
clerk are somewhat complicated, and they are increasing all the while. All the 
assessment work comes under the permit system. It is all laid out and carried 
through by this special assessment clerk, and we ought to have a good man, at a good 
salary. We estimate that the permit work will amount to $175,000, and it is very 
complicated, involving a great many legal questions. We want a man who knows ail 
about permit assessments, aud we want to have that work carried through correctly. 
In addition to this, this man has charge of all the records. We have claims arising 
against the District all the time. This clerk has to look these up and study them 
out, going back to the time of the board of public works. 

Commissioner Truesdell. The most of them involve special reports. 

The Chairman. How long has he been employed in the office? 

Commissioner Ross. Fifteen or twenty years. 

Commissioner Powell. The present incumbent is an efficient officer. 
Mr. Henderson. You do not intend to change the man? 
Commissioner Ross. There is no proposition of that kind. 

Mr. Trimble. There is another item on page 13 which I hope will not be over- 
looked. It is to enable the assessor to continue account of arrears of taxes upon 
real property. I think it would be better — and I think I said so last year — if that 
were transferred to the permanent roll, and make it two clerks at $1,000 each. It is 
.an absolute necessity to keep that work up. 



The Chairman. You ask for a deputy collector, and that same request has been 
made before. 

Mr. Davis (collector of taxes). The same request lias been made a number of 
times, and I presume I need say very little on the subject, because I think this 
committee is fairly posted on the force of my office, as I have spoken of it so often. 
I would only say, therefore, that three years ago last July we asked for and received 
two additional clerks in the collector's office. At that time the work had got to such 
a point that clerks had been detailed to the work from another office. After those 
two clerks were allowed there was one of those detailed clerks taken away. Since 
that time, within the past seven years, the work has fully doubled— not in* amount, 
but in volume. All of this additional work, of which the assessor has spoken, and 
this additional work of which Commissioner Powell has spoken, and everything 
^lse, comes through the collector's office. I asked for that last year and received no 
encouragement, consequently, I now ask for a deputy collector this year. 

The Chairman. What do you need most? 

Mr. Davis. I need a deputy collector more than anything else. The work has 
arrived at that point where it is almost impossible for me to discharge the duties 
correctly. 

The Chairman. Who assists you now? 

Mr. Davis. The cashier is authorized under the law to sign my name in my 
absence. Of course, various clerks in the office assist me occasionally. We need a 
deputy collector very badly in the office to transact the business properly. I pre- 
sume there is not an office in the United States which does the amount of business 
we do which has not a deputy collector. 

Mr. Dockery. Who discharges that duty now? 

Mr. Davis. The cashier is authorized to sign my name in my absence, but he hardly 
has time to discharge his own duties, and the conseqence is that I have to be there 
all the time. 

Mr. Henderson. What office corresponds to this in other cities? 
Mr. Davis. They have a collector of taxes in most cities, and they also have a 
comptroller. I think cities in the State of New York have. 
Mr. Henderson. You have no city treasurer here? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. I am the city treasurer also, until I get the money into the 
Treasury of the United States. 
Mr. Henderson. The money is paid to you? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; and deposited in the United States Treasury by me. 
Mr. Henderson. In cities of this size, do not treasurers and collectors have 
deputies? 
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Mr. Davis. I think so ; but I have not investigated it. 

Mr. Henderson. The District of Columbia comes pretty near being a county t 
Mr. Davis. In most of the States they appoint deputy collectors, and they have 

deputies for the counties. Four million dollars passes through my hands yearly. 
The Chairman. Are there not certain periods when the cashier is much busier 

than at other times ? 

Mr. Davis. He is always busy in order to keep up with the current work. In 
July, August, and September we take in water rents, and we are then very much 
crowded. We have a line of people as long as this Capitol standing ready to pay 
their bills. In May and November we collect the general taxes, and we are rushed 
and overworked. At other times we have just ns much as we can attend to. We 
have permit business coming in, in reference to cuts made in the streets, connections 
with water pipes and sewers. Deposits for those come to the office of the collector, 
and deposits made in reference to bids come to the office. That is our current work. 

The Chairman. Suppose you had a deputy, would he be at work at the same time? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. It would give me an additional clerk^ if you would give me 
a deputy collector. I do not confine myself to any particular kind of work, but I do 
whatever comes along. If you take May and November, the amount of work coming 
into the office takes the whole force to attend to it. At that time the deputy would 
be assisting me in signing the receipts, and at other times sending out receipts and 
doing whatever current work there was to do. 

The Chairman. Does this inconvenience you or the public most? 

Mr. Davis. It inconveniences the public most. 

The Chairman. How is that? 

Mr. Davis. They are delayed in getting their receipts. It is inconvenient to me 
to the extent that I have to work very late, but I do not mind that, because I am 
used to it. I am in the office from 9 to 4 nearly every day in the year. I have been 
in office for six years, and this year I took a three weeks' leave of absence in the 
latter part of June and the first part of July. That was the longest vacation I have 
had since I have been in office. With that exception I have not been absent from 
the office ten days altogether. 

Mr. Henderson. Do the people who go to your office to have their matters attended 
to leave at the end of the day? 

Mr. Davis. They have to come and stand there three or four hours. 

Mr. Henderson. At what time do you close the office? 

Mr. Davis. We close the office at 3 o'clock ; that is, we close the outside door. 
The people generally stay in there until 4 o'clock, and sometimes until half past 4 
or 5. We have to take the line into another room, so as not to let any more come in 
on that day. 

The Chairman. Those people go there to pay their taxes? 
Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. , 

The Chairman. The busiest officer, then, is the cashier? 

Mr. Davis. Every one in the office is busy. We are all doing all we can. If we 
had additional force we could get rid of the public a little sooner. 
The Chairman. Do you detail some one to handle money? 
Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; at my risk. I am under bond of $100,000. 
The Chairman. The cashier is under bond, I suppose? 
Mr. Davis. He is under a small bond to me. 

Mr. Henderson. Would you have to take a bond from this deputy collector? 
Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I see that the law provides that the cashier shall be your deputy. 

Mr. Davis. That has always been the case, and yet if I should be away or be dis- 
abled he would be in a worse situation than ever, because it is a physical impossi- 
bility for him to discharge his own duties and mine too. 

OVERDUE PERSONAL TAXES. 

Commissioner Ross. On page 12 there is an item in reference to overdue taxes, of 
which Mr. Davis will speak. 

Mr. Davis. I hardly thought it would be necessary to speak of that, because it is 
the same that we have had every year. It is a separate appropriation. 

Mr. Dockeuy. You employ how many men? 

Mr. Davis. One. 

Mr. Dockery. At $1,500? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. He is a good man, and it is necessary to have such a man. 
He must be a man with some diplomacy; and it is a hard tax to collect. 
Mr. Henderson. You are asking for what you got last year? 
Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Why do you insert the word " and" after the words "by dis- 
traint and sale" instead of "or?" 
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Mr. Davis. I do not know. Perhaps it is a misprint. There is no " distraint and 
sale." 

Mr. Henderson. I should think " and otherwise" would be better. 

Mr. Davis. I think that language is not material; but I do not know why it was 
changed. That brings in five or six thousand dollars, which you would not get 
unless we employ this man to go after it. 

ATTORNEY'S OFFICE. 

The Chairman. There is au increase in the attorney's office. Who answers for 
thatf That same request has been made before. 
Mr. Dockery. Who holds that office? 

Commissioner Ross. Mr. Richardson. The special assistant attorney was 
advanced. That is Mr. Pugh. The duties of this place are very arduous; he has 
hard work to do. 

Mr. Henderson. They now want the law clerk increased. 

Commissioner Ross. They want an increase of $300. He has been there a long 
time and understands his work very well. 

SINKING-FUND OFFICE. 

The Chairman. There is an increase in the Treasurer's office. 
Commissioner Ross. That is the sinking-fund office. 
Mr. Henderson. That does not come through you? 

Commissioner Ross. That comes from the Treasurer of the United States. We 
have forwarded his communication. 
Mr. Henderson. What did he address to you on the subject? 
Mr. Itoss. That request has been made every year. 
Mr. Dockery. Where are those clerks f 
Commissioner Ross. In the office of the Treasurer. 

Mr. Henderson. You do not know anything about the necessity for thatf 
Commissioner Ross. Not personally. 

MARKET MASTERS. 

The Chairman. You ask an additional laborer for the western market. 
Mr. Dockery. That is an increase of salary. 

Mr, Ross. That is all. That case has been discussed several times. Laborers get 
$100 each. They have to clean up and do such work. The market master hires 
laborers to clean up the markets at a rate of pay not exceeding $100 for each market. 
He now wants one at $480, and two at $300 each. 

The Chairman. This is an increase of $900 1 

Commissioner Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. You want to give one man $180 more than you were getting for 
all of them heretofore? 

Commissioner Ross. Yes, sir j that western market is the largest in the District, 
and the revenues are the largest. 

Mr. Henderson. What kind of work do the'se men dof 

Commissioner Ross. They get $100 a year from the District of Columbia. 

Commissioner Truesdell. The market master must employ them. The revenues 
from the Western Market are $5,800 a year. 

Mr. Henderson. You want to give one man $480, when the whole thing was done 
for $300? What kind of an argument can you make for such an increase? 

Commissioner Truksdell. My recollection is that the market master had to 
employ some assistants and pay them out of his own pocket. 

Commissiouer Ross. The market master has been in the habit of paying them out 
of his own pocket. 

Mr. Henderson. Has the market master had this $300 a year? 

Commissioner Ross. $300 goes to all of the markets. 

Mr. Henderson. Does it go to the laborers or to the market master? 

Commissioner Ross. It goes to the laborers. 

Mr. Henderson. Are they appointed by the Commissioners? 

Commissioner Ross. Ye*, sir: on the recommendation of the superintendent. 

The Chairman. What does tne market master do? 

Commissioner Ross. He has charge of the markets and collects rents. The tech- 
nical term is " market master." 

Mr. Henderson. It may be that you had better bring the market master here. 

Commissioner Truesdell. We will have him here to-morrow. 

Mr. Henderson. It seems to me that that is a pretty big change without much 
information. I should say that you had better give us a little more light on that. 
DIS APP 2 
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ENGINEER'S OFFICE. 
The Chairman. The next is the engineer's office. 

Commissioner Powell. There are two increases recommended there, from $1,200 
to $1,400. 

Mr. Henderson. There is an increase from two clerks to three clerks. 
Commissioner Powell. On the top of the other page there is an increase from $600 
to $900. 

Mr. Henderson. That is the messenger clerk. 

Commissioner Powell. He is a regular clerk. There is one clerk less than there 
used to be three years ago. I do not propose to supply his place, but we want to get 
an efficient man who can do lots of work, and we find that we have got to pay 
reasonable wages. The duties have been considerably increased. I have added a 
property accountability. I make every man in the engineer department make a 
report in detail every three months of all property for which he ought to be 
responsible. He has got to produce that property, or show receipts that he has 
transferred it, unless the record shows what disposition has been made of it. This 
man examines all those papers. That work is new ; and besides that, I have made 
•other work. I have taken away clerical work from the water office, which I thought 
ought to be done in this office. 

Mr. Henderson. You are now discussing the messenger clerk? 

Commissioner Powell. I am discussing all these. The water-office duties have 
increased, and we have one clerk less. 

Mr. Henderson. Did you cut out one? 

Commissioner Powell. One man died, and his place has not been filled. 

Mr. Henderson. Was he working under some blanket clause? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hendkrson. Paid from the temporary roll? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. For inspector of streets you ask an increase? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. Inspector of streets is a very responsible office. 
One thousand five hundred dollars is rather small pay for the responsibility of the 
office and the importance of the duties. 

The Chairman. Does the inspector and his assistants receive the same pay ? 

Commissioner Powell. Two of them receive the same pay. The two assistant 
inspectors receive $1,200, and the third, who is the priucipal one of the three, 
receives $1,200; but we desire to give him $1,500. He has to do with the investiga- 
tion of claims for damages by people who happen to fall over obstructions in 
the streets. There are 38 such cases now pending against the District. He has 
to do ' also with the construction of street railways, to see that the track is 
properly laid, put in the proper place, and that it does not interfere with water 
mains or house connections. He has also to do with the articles in street-railway 
eharters and with the running of cars, schedule time, and things of that sort. He 
has to do with railroad crossings, grades, signals, watchmen, etc. 

The Chairman. Assistant superintendent of parking is increased from $700 to $900. 

Commissioner Powell. That increase is rendered necessary more particularly 
because, while the man who holds this office is very efficient and exceedingly useful, 
he was hired under a promise that he was to get $900 a year. I do not think that 
the pay of $700 is sufficient. He did not know that he was to receive $700 until his 
first month's pay was given him. He left a place where he was getting $900 to take 
this place. I have been asked to do that by two members of the parking commis- 
sion. I have a letter from one, and this letter states that in effect. I have been also 
informed by the second member that this was the understanding, that his salary 
was to be $900 when he engaged this man. 

The Chairman. Yon ask an increase in the office of superintendent of lamps to 
$1,800. He is now getting $1,000? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is a pretty big increase. 

Commissioner Powell. I do not think that we can get and keep an efficient man at 
anything like $1,000 a year. We want a man who has some technical education and 
experience. We are going more and more into electric lighting. 

The Chairman. How long have you had the present man? 

Commissioner Powell. About four months. The man I had there before I did 
not think was capable of filling the position, and I dispensed with him and sent away 
and engaged a man who was recommended very highly. I stated that I would 
recommend an increase of his salary. We now have nearly 7,500 street lights and 
we recommend an appropriation of $270,000. He is the inspector of contract work 
and ought not to get such small wages. 

Mr. Henderson. Under this language, "superintendent of lamps/ 7 would elec- 
trical work be covered ? 
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Commissioner Powell. Oh, yes. A few years ago the man holding that place got 
$2,800 a year, because he worked for three different departments, whereas now he is 
working for only one. Formerly the man had only 5,000 lamps, hut now he has 
nearly 7,000. I have been in correspondence as to the men who look after street 
lights since electric lighting came into vogue, and I find they get two to three thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

The Chairman. Has this man such qualifications? 

Commissioner Powell. He is a graduate of the University of California and 
went into the service of an electrical company in San Francisco as a lineman at first, 
and he did so well that he was taken up by the Thompson-Houston Company, and 
was put in a place in their shops at Schenectady. When I wanted a man for this 
place I wrote to Captain Griffith, who used to be here, explaining the kind of a man 
I wanted, and he recommended this man for this place. The man has very high 
recommendations. The law requires that we shall inspect lights. They must be 
1,000 candlepower, and we can not get a man to measure oandlepower unless we 
pay him a reasonable salary. He must be a man with technical preparation, both 
theoretical and practical. 

The Chairman. You ask for an assistant superintendent of sewers? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. Last year I made the same request. He is called 
an assistant, at $1,800. Our sewer work is growing, and it is technical work. We 
have sewers that cost as high as $250,000, and we expect that the operations in that 
department will increase very materially, therefore we want to be prepared for it, 
and I think that there can be considerable saving made in expense by having a good 
man to look after the cleaning and flushing of sewers. That we never have had. 

Mr. Henderson. Referring back to. the superintendent of lamps, I want to ask 
you how long this young man has held this placet 

Commissioner Powell. Less than four months. 

Mr. Henderson. How old is he? 

Commissioner Powell. About twenty-eight or thirty. 

Mr. Henderson. How long since he commenced business or graduated? 

Commissioner Powell. I do not know the year. The record sent to us by his 
superior showed that he had graduated at the California University and had worked 
as a lineman in San Francisco. He did practical work in the field for electrica 
companies. 

Mr. Henderson. Can you hold him at $1,000? 

Commissioner Powell. I think not. Of course, times are now depressed, but if 
he sees an opportunity to get better nay he may leave us. 

Mr. Henderson. An increase fronf $1,000 to $1,800 is a pretty big jump. 

Commissioner Powell. We are doing work that cost as high as $270,000. There 
are penalties for letting lights go out and for burning less than a required time, 
and also for having less candlepower than is required per lamp. 

Mr. Henderson. Will this man look after that ? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. He has three inspectors under him, and one of 
those is a graduate. 
Mr. Dockery. What does he get? 

Commissioner Powell. $900. I would not like to lose this man. I think the street- 
lighting service is one which has the greatest demand for proficiency. We labor 
under some local disadvantages, and we want to bring that service up. 

PLUMBING BOARD. 

Mr. Henderson. You ask for five examiners for a plumbing board? 

Commissioner Powell. That is a voluntary board, and gives the time to it. It is a 
mixed board, and has seven members now. They meet in the evening and pass upon 
questions relating to plumbing. It is the advisory board of the Commissioners con- 
cerning matters of plumbing regulations, the plumbing of buildings, water pipes, 
sewer connections, and everything of that Kind. 

Mr. Henderson. Some of them are in other offices? 

Commissioner Powell. Four out of the seven are. We must have seven in order 
to get a quorum. They meet at half past 7 o'clock. The plumbers have to pass an 
examination. 

Mr. Dockery. For what number does the law provide? 
Commissioner Powell. Five. 

Mr. Dockery. How does it happen that you appoint seven ? 

Commissioner Powell. They get no pay. The Commissioners are allowed under 
the law to fix the number. Because they get no pay, we must have a large number 
in order to secure a quorum at meetings. 

Mr. Henderson. There is no statute for this, except the appropriation? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes ; the general plumbers law provides for a board. 

Mr. Henderson. A board of seven? 
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Commissioner Powell. I do not think it names the number, bat we propose to 
have it live if they are to be paid. 

Mr. Henderson. You say they are from other offices. What offices f 

Commissioner Powell. One was inspector of plumbing. He lately died, and his 
place is vacant. Another was in the engineer's department and acts as secre- 
tary of this board. The other is a draftsman in the water department, and the 
fourth man is another representative of the water department. The water depart- 
ment has most to do with the plumbing regulations. 

Mr. Henderson. Where are you going to get this fifth man? 

Commissioner Powell. I thought we ought to have two practical plumbers and 
three detailed. 

Mr. Dockery. Why can't you take three men from the salaried list of the Gov- 
ernment, instead of having this board as at present ? 
Mr. Henderson. Or five. 

Commissioner Powell. It takes a good deal of time in this business, and it all has 
to be done outside of ordinary working hours. We would come back to five in num- 
ber. It is rather to our advantage to have representatives from the Master Plumb- 
ers 7 Association. We want to have practical plumbers on it. 

Mr. Henderson. The law, as it now stands, enables you to appoint a proper board, 
and it is only a question of securing a quorum ? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. I see you estimate again for the superintendent of charities. Is 
that office of any value ? 
Commissioner Ross. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Dockery. How about the messenger assigned to him? 

Commissioner Ross. When he is out supervising institutions, he has no one to 
answer inquiries except the messenger. We made a big fight to get it, and I guess 
it ought to remain in. 

Mr. Dockkry. Do the other Commissioners know anything about this messenger 
to the superintendent of charities ? 

Commissioner Powell. He is not only a messenger, but a clerk and typewriter also. 

Commissioner Ross. The superintendent used to come to our office and ask us to 
detail somebody there. 

Mr. Dockery. Who tills that place as messenger now? 

Commissioner Ross. A man selected by the superintendent of charities. 

Mr. Dockery. Rent for District offices remains the same? 

Commissioner Ross. We have been asking $4,000, but we have not done so this year. 

CORONER'S OFFICE. 

Mr. Dockery. I notice an increase of $500 for horse hire for the coroner's office. 
What is the necessity for that increase? 
Commissioner Truesdell. Dr. Woodward, the health officer, was coroner last year. 
Mr. Dockery. Is he coroner now ? 

Commissioner Ross. No, sir; but it was on his recommendation that this was 
made. 

Dr. Woodward. The work of the office is constantly increasing. We submit an 
item for the taking of testimony. It has not been customary, until the last year, to 
have testimony taken by a stenographer, which is very important, and runs up quite 
a bill. It was done in part last year, but only in part. It is necessary to look around 
to get a man to take the testimony for little or nothing. We are also limited as to 
autopsies. The coroner holds autopsies, but the District appropriation is not enough. 
The returns from that last year were $250. He is hampered in that. 

Mr. Henderson. How much of the $1,000 has been expended up to date? 

Dr. Woodward. Of course, I was not in the office last year. 

Mr. Henderson. What is your position now ? 

Dr. Woodward. I am the health officer now. When I went into the coroner's 
office, I did not know what I needed, and I really got up my own system of work. 

Mr. Dockery. You say the testimony heretofore has not been taken down in short- 
hand. 

Dr. Woodward. No, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. Does the law authorize that, or direct it ? 

Dr. Woodward. It does not direct it ; but it is of very considerable importance 
that it should be done. The coroner has heretofore undertaken to do that himself; 
but it is difficult for the coroner to conduct the cross-examination of witnesses, and 
at the same time attempt to keep an abstract of the testimony. Still, he has hereto- 
fore endeavored to do that. The coroner has no assistance at all. He has no clerk, 
messenger, or anyone else to assist him. He does all the work himself, every bit 
of it. 
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Mr. Henderson. What is the length of time that he consumes in sitting in these 
investigations? Does it affect his pay? Is he not paid a regular salary? 

Dr. Woodward. He is paid a regular salary, and in certain cases he gets fees. 
Mr. Henderson. What for? 

Dr. Woodward. He serves writs of replevin for the United States marshal. 
Mr. Henderson. What property does he replevin ? 

Commissioner Ross. When the marshal takes property under execution he can 
not serve a writ on himself, and the coroner acts as marshal. 

Mr. Henderson. That has nothing to do with your office? 

Commissioner Ross. It has nothing to do with our appropriation. 

Mr. Dockery (to Dr. Woodward). Do you not know that the act approved August 
23, 1894, in reference to the office of coroner, expressly creates the office of deputy 
coroner? 

Dr. Woodward. Yes ; but unfortunately that act carried no appropriation, and all 
that the deputy gets out of the office at the present time comes out of autopsies. 
That office was estimated for, but it was stricken out, because it had not at that 
time been created by law. 

Mr. JDockery (to Mr. Petty). In a private conversation you promised to submit 
a statement, and will that show ail the expenses of the coroner's office up to June 
30, 1894? 

Mr. Petty. Yes, sir; if you want it brought up to date. Heretofore we have only 
been making it to the 31st of December. 

Dr. Woodward. I have the total expenses of the coroner's office, which are 
$£,578.53. 

Mr. Henderson. Does that include salaries? 

Dr. Woodward. Eighteen hundred dollars is for a deputy, and $200 for janitor at 
the morgue. That leaves a balance of $1,578.53, which was paid for other expenses, 
of which $728 was paid by the United States marshal for criminal cases. 

Mr. Truesdell. The coronor wants to speak about a proposition to change the 
office of corner itself. 

Dr. Woodward. It is in reference to doing away with the office of corouer alto- 
gether and adopting a system in vogue in the State of Massachusetts, by which a 
physician is paid as a medical examiner, and in case of death under suspicious cir- 
cumstances to ascertain whether it is due to natural causes, or to violence. In case 
it is due to natural causes the inquest, instead of being held by the corner, is held 
before a magistrate's jury, and not in the presence of the body. In this District, 
commitment could be made by the judge of the police court, or that could be done 
away with, and the case certified to the grand jury. At the present time we are 
working under the common law by which it is necessary for the corner's jury to be 
sworn in over the body of the deceased. It serves no practical purpose, and is only 
a remnant of the olden time. The corner's hearing accomplishes nothing, and it is 
known almost to a certainty what the verdict will be in advance. 

Mr. Henderson. Was not this office of coroner created by a statute coming from 
the District Committee? 

Commissioner Truesdell. I do not remember how it originated. 

The Clerk. It was created in 1873 by an act of the legislative assembly. 

Mr. Henderson. What is the legislative assembly? 

The Clerk. It was when the District of Columbia was under a Territorial gov- 
ernment. 

Dr. Woodward. A coroner's inquest is really an expensive luxury. The average 
cost, without an inquest, is $6.75, and the average cost with an inquest is $24.95. 

Mr. Henderson. Let us understand what you mean. Suppose we abolish this office 
of coroner; what are you going to substitute for it? 

Dr. Woodward. A medical examiner. 

Mr. Henderson. Naming a person for medical examiner and prescribing his duties ? 
Dr. Woodward. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. The coroner's duties are now as prescribed in 1873? 
Dr. Woodward. Yes, sir; in a general way. 

Mr. Henderson. We would have to repeal the act, and enact a law that would 
necessarily prescribe the duty of this medical examiner? 
Dr. Woodward. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson (to the chairman). If we are going to take up new legislation, 
perhaps it would come before this committee if it reduced expenditures ; but I think 
it ought to be submitted in writing, prescribing the duties, having it carefully pre- 
pared, and submitted to us. 

The Chairman. And passed upon by the attorney. 

Mr. Truesdell. The doctor's idea was to see whether the committee would enter- 
tain the proposition. 
Mr. Henderson. Would this plan reduce the cost? 
Dr. Woodward. Yes; and also expedite trials. 
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The Chairman. Would not that properly come from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, looking to new legislation? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I think so, and they had probably better bring that before the 
District Committee. 

MORGUE. 

The Chairman. The next item is at the top of page 13, for the purchase of lot and 
the erection of a morgue there. 

Dr. Woodward. The present morgue is a small brick stable. We have no morgue 
at all worthy of the name. A morgne is simply for the proper accommodation of 
bodies of people who die unidentified. The present morgue has simply one ice box, 
such as an undertaker ordinarily has, and if two bodies are in the morgue at the 
same time we can only keep one on ice. 

The Chairman. Is this the first time that this has been requested? 

Commissioner Ross. It has been asked for before. Some bodies are sometimes 
kept in the station house, which of course is not a proper thing to do. 

Dr. Woodward. Sometimes people' die on the street, and are taken to the morgue- 
for identification. 

Mr. Henderson. Is the morgue a place for the preservation of bodies by being 
kept on ice ? 

Commissioner Ross. In cold weather it is not necessary, but a body may be kept 
from one to five days in the hope of identification. 
The Chairman. Have you a way of preserving them? 

Dr, Woodward. We have only one ice box, large enough to contain one body. 

Mr. Henderson. Have you room for more ice boxes? 

Dr. Woodward. We could put in as many as we please. 

Mr. Henderson. Can you not appropriate for more ice boxes? 

Dr. Woodward. It might be done, but the morgue bnilding is not a suitable one. 
It has no ventilation and is not properly lighted, and there is no suitable means in 
it for conducting an autopsy. There are no more facilities there than there are in 
an ordinary private house for conducting an autopsy. The coroner at present has 
no office. His records are scattered around everywhere. His inquests are held any- 
where. Autopsies are sometimes held in the morgue; 

Mr. Henderson. Is this a leased building? 

Dr. Woodward. It is part of the police property, and belongs to the city govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Henderson. How long have you been in office? 
Dr. Woodward. A little over a year. 

Mr. Henderson. What is the largest number of bodies you have been called upon 
to take care of? 

Dr. Woodward. I just escaped the Ford's Theater disaster. I have had as many 
as 3 at one time. 

MARKET HOUSES. 

The Chairman. The next item is for special repairs to market houses and the 
erection of a garbage shed, $4,250. 

Commissioner Truesdell. That is $3,600, or thereabouts, which was the amount 
estimated for last year. While the bill was before the Senate we made a detailed 
statement, which was furnished by the inspector of buildings. The amount was 
allowed by the Senate committee, passed the Senate, but in conference it was stricken 
out. It is simply for the necessary repairs to the Western Market Building in order 
to keep it in proper state of preservation. That market has a revenue of $5,800 a 
year. The residue making up the $4,250 is for a garbage shed. 

The Chairman. Do you estimate on those items separately ? 

Commissioner Truesdell. They were estimated for separately, but they are 
included in one sum. 
The Chairman. What is estimated for the garbage shed ? 

Commissioner Truesdell. My recollection of the repairs for the Western Market 
House is that it was $3,600 and over. 

Mr. Henderson. What other markets are to be repaired, all of them; I see it 
reads for special repairs to market houses and erection of garbage shed? 

Commissioner Truesdell. The bulk of the amount is for the Western Market 
House, $3,600. That was a special estimate, and there were $650 for other repairs. 

The Chairman. What is the character of the repairs? 

Commissioner Truesdell. General repairs. That building had not been repaired 
for a long time, and was going to pieces to such an extent that some of the market 
men were going into private markets because of the want of these repairs. 

Mr. Henderson. Was all this put in in the Senate last year? 

Commissioner Truesdell. Yes, sir j and allowed j $3,600 was put in. The garbage- 
shed item is new. 
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Commissioner Ross. Any business man owning that property would repair it. 
Commissioner Truesdell. It is a market house which pays a handsome profit, and 
ought to be kept in a good state of preservation. 
The Chairman. The revenues go into the District! 
Commissioner Truksdell. Yes, sir. 

PLATS OF SUBDIVISIONS AND EXTENSION OF HIGHWAYS. 

Commissioner Ross. I suppose you want some information in reference to the 
items for plats of subdivisions, page 14. 

The Chairman. What information can you give us? 

Commissioner Powell. There is no change. I have had some experience as to 
the minimum amount necessary to carry on the work. In the matter of extension of 
highways we are behind, and have no means to go on. We want at least $12,500. 
That is very necessary ; and by the requirements of last year we accepted a provision* 
that this is to bo paid wholly out of the revenues of the District. The taxpayer* 
want this work done, and there is no objection to making it payable out of the reve^ 
lines of the District. Besides, the appropriation was cut down last year to one-thirctf 
of the estimate, and one-half of the appropriation was allotted to a special purpose* 
by a Senate amendment. . That was unexpected to us. 

Mr. Henderson. I thought you fixed all that in the last bill. 

Commissioner Truesdell. We did; but you did not increase the appropriations 

Mr. Henderson. That was used for other purposes. 

Commissioner Powell. The amount provided was $6,000. We are behind in thist 
work, and we can not prosecute it. 

Mr. Henderson. This is a permanent system of highways, according to the gen- 
eral law passed ? 

Commissioner Truksdell. Yes; making a plan of streets to correspond with the 
streets of Washington. It is a complicated problem. 

Mr. Henderson. 1 remember we pui this in at the request of Mr. Newlands. 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. There was no objection to employing Mr. Olm- 
stead, or any other man Congress wants; but I think Congress ought to provide the 
money. It ought not to pass a law with the expenses for salaries, etc., and pay it 
out of an appropriation made for other purposes. 

Mr. Henderson. We especially provided that $3,000 should be so expended. 

Commissioner Powell. That is what we did not want. 

Mr. Henderson. Has that money been expended, or has the money been paid to* 
Mr. Olmsteadf 

Commissioner Powell. It has not been paid yet, because he has not furnished the 
plats; but we have agreed to pay a bill of $3,000. I think that could best be left 
to the discretion of the Commissioners. 

Mr. Henderson. That money has been appropriated; but you have not paid him* 
because he has not submitted his plans f 

Commissioner Powell. We have set aside $3,000, and that left $3,000 to carry on 
the work. 

Mr. Henderson. You are now asking for $12,500, and that is in addition to the 
$3,000? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir; and that amount is what, is required in order to> 
use our present appliances. 

Mr. Henderson. Does Mr. Olmstead agree to do this work for $3,000 1 

Commissioner Powell. We gave him first a copy of all the plats that we had, and 
explained to him what we wanted him to do under them ; and he has made two pro- 
visional propositions and placed them before us formally. lu the meantime he i&. 
going on under a verbal understanding that he is to get $3,000 out of this appro- 
priation when the work is shown to have been done accurately. He is to furnish) 
sketch plans and we have got to put them in shape. The highway act has a great 
many conditions attached to it. We have got to look out for that. It provides- 
that certain streets shall not be disturbed or altered ; and it requires that certain- 
areas and dimensions of all highways shall be according to maps au . records already 
in the office. We have prepared plans and made reports. Besides this, we invited! 
Mr. Olmstead to make the original sketch plans. Mr. Newlands is interested in this,, 
because it is adjacent to his property. We are going to take these things and put 
them in shape for record. That requires drawings and surveys of the ground. We 
invited Mr. Olmstead to come here and put a man in charge, and go right on mak- 
ing all the plans; but he said that was out of the question. 

Mr. Henderson. When is this work going to be finished? 

Commissioner Powell. I think toward the latter part of June. 

Mr. Henderson. Then you expect to go right ahead? 

Commissioner p owell. We are ^oing ahead in the meantime. We have a set of 
plans for record now. They are finely drawn, and are what are called cadastral 
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maps. They would be useful for assessment purposes right straight through. We 
have those all ready for a part of the District. Mr. Olmstead has been furnished 
•such maps as he called for. He sent a representative here, who spent two days with 
me in the office and in going over the ground. Mr. Olmstead has been here himself 
with his representative, and we have been expecting a report for some time. Besides, 
we have asked him to make the original plans. According to the intent of that 
law it is that part of the District which is on the west side of Rock Creek on a 
line with Massachusetts and Connecticut avenues extended. It is rough ground and 
adjoins two parks. 

Mr. Henderson. Does not the act provide for a commission to be composed of an 
officer of the War Department, the Chief Engineer, and others? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes ; the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and they have a right to change the plans after the Commissioners adopt them. 

Mr. Henderson. The plans must first be prepared and approved by this commis- 
sion before the matter is settled? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes. 

Mr. Henderson. Is Olmstead now getting up the plans for this commission ? 
Commissioner Powell. No. sir; he is the advisory agent of the Commissioners. 
Mr. Henderson. One of the arguments used in his favor was that he had some- 
thing to do with the parks, was a great landscape artist, and things of that kind. 
Commissioner Powell. That is very true. 

Mr. Henderson. Is this for the purpose of getting up some beautiful system of 
streets, or is it to harmonize the streets now in existence? 

Commissioner Powell. We have invited him to prepare original sketch plans, 
which are to have beautiful curves adapted to the configuration of the ground, which 
shall be circuitous, like the driveways in a park. When we get his plans we will 
consider them. The law does not say the x>lans shall be adopted. 

Commissioner Truesdell. This was changed without consultation with the Com- 
missioners, and it added to the appropriation the expense for carrying out the 
law, which simply diminished it so much. It does not interfere with the Commis- 
sioners or relieve them from the necessity of going straight ahead. We can submit 
plans and records without reference to Mr. Olmstead. 

Mr. Henderson. Are the Commissioners fixing plans so that the people will know 
what they are going to do? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When do you expect to complete those plans? 

Commissioner Powell. I think in another year. We ought to have three parties 
instead of working for apart of the year with one. We have the whole District to 
go over. We have divided the District into four sections for the purpose. 

The Chairman. What are you going to expend the $12,500 for? 

Commissioner Powell. In making maps to indicate improvements, and the loca- 
tion of houses, to show whether they are stone, brick, or frame, and to put down the 
assessment value of houses and lots. We will take those maps and study them in 
connection with the plan of Washington and Georgetown. The Commissioners have 
authority under the act to vary a little, but the cost will not be excessive. This 
plan of streets is very feasible and very desirable, and, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, we will make a saving in some cases on account of the excessive excava- 
tions which the plans might require. 

The Chairman. This money is to be expended for securing plans? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes ; and for drawing maps to be laid before the final 
commission. 

Mr. Henderson. The plan must be in the brain of one man, must it not? 

Commissioner Powell. There are several elements, each one of which must be 
adjusted. We can not make a plan for one little tract without considering adjacent 
tracts. 

Mr. Henderson. Is this $3,000 to be paid to Olmstead for one part of the city, or 
is it to take in the whole scheme? 

Commissioner Powell. No: he would not take in the whole scheme for any thine 
like $3,000. 

Mr. Henderson. That is for one portion only? 

Commissioner Powell. It is for a report upon the sketch plans. 

Mr. Henderson. Is it then not really this: That this $12,500, additional to the 
$6,OQ0 you had before, is to get up data to make plans for a part of the city, in order 
that the Commission may finally adopt the grand scheme of that law? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes; and to prepare maps. That is the plan of the Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. Henderson. How are you getting up the data, and what is the scheme for 
running the streets? 

Commissioner Powell. We are getting up drawings. In some places we change 
the streets half a dozen times, and may adopt different plans, and finally have to go 
back to the first one, and make changes in order to do it properly. 
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The Chairman. Who is going to do this? 
Commissioner Powell. The Commissioners. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you hold frequent consultations with the Secretary of War 
and the others? 
Commissioner Powell. No, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. That duty will begin when you submit a map ? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. There will be 150 maps, in order to show the 
detailed information which the highway act requires. 

Mr. .Henderson. You must make maps on a large scale; but the act contains no 
provision for paying property owners for damages. 

Commissioner Powell. It provides methods of procedure by which damages shall 
be ascertained. 

The Chairman. Do you think you could expend $12,500 properly, and not be 
delayed ? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. The smaller the amount the longer the delay. 
The Chairman. How long since that law was passed? 

Commissioner Powell. It was passed March 3, 1893. The work was not com- 
menced until about May, 1893. 

Commissioner Truksdell. The increase in valuation has been so rapid that it is 
very expensive to delay. The people have been building houses on the lines of 
streets, and we have no power to prevent that until this map is hied. If the law is 
to be carried out, the sooner the better. 

Mr. Henderson. Have you gentlemen estimated as to what the total cost of com- 
pleting the plans under that law will be ? 

Commissioner Powell. Such estimates would be unnecessary and uncertain. 
There have been two or three estimates made in regard to that, but the estimates 
vary widely. 

Mr. Henderson. Give us a little idea as to the cost. 

Commissioner Powell. This district lies between Rock Creek on the west, How- 
ard University and the Soldiers' Home on the east, and going out beyond Mount 
Pleasant, Pleasant Plains, Washington Heights, and Kalorama Heights, and will cost, 
when completed, a million and a half dollars or upward for that one section. 

Mr. Henderson. That would be for paying for condemned property ? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes; and opening it. 

Mr. Henderson. I am speaking about the plans and not about the execution of 
the plans. The cost of execution and providing the machinery is another matter. 

Commissioner Powell. We make the plans, and then the next step is to get the 
right of way. 

Mr. Henderson. If I understand you, it is desirable to get the final plans settled 
and submitted to this Commission, composed of the Secretary of War, etc., and 
have that determined and put on record. 

Commissioner Truesdell. There is a universal demand for it. 

Mr. Henderson. Have you any idea what 't will cost to get those plans finished ? 

Commissioner Powell. I think $12,000 will pay for it, with live to seven hun- 
dred dollars for marking stones, materials for drawing purposes, paper, ink, etc., as 
well as photolithographic maps. That ought to finish it. 

Mr. Henderson. Is this the work of an engineer or of an architect? 

Commissioner Powell. It is the work of a surveyor, and not an architect. 

Mr. Henderson. Are not the engineers in the Army surveyors? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Is uot this such work as can be done by an engineer officer of 
the Army? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes; if you want to detail them for it. I will do it all. I 
myself served about twelve years on topographic work, in charge of the Mississippi 
River. 

Mr. Henderson. It seems to me that a settlement of the plans ought to be speed- 
ily done, and then to get the money to carry out the scheme is another matter. 

Commissioner Truesdell. Our regular engineering force is constantly employed 
in other work, and they have no time to do that. 

Mr. Henderson. We heard some talk of making a greater detail from the Army. 
Is there any feeling among the citizens here against having Regular Army officers 
detailed? It seems to me that I heard they wanted some civilians. 

Commissioner Powell. The highway act provided that two civilian engineers 
should be employed. 

Mr. Henderson. Would it not be well to have money for several parties? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes; we ought to have at least two parties. 

Commissioner Truesdell. When the act was passed it carried no appropriation ; 
but in the sundry civil bill there was $5,000 put in. That of itself was insufficient, 
and the work has been delayed by reason of that. 

The Chairman. Has that $5,000 been spent? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 
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ASSESSMENT AND PERMIT WORK. 

The Chairman. The next item is assessment and permit work. 

Commissioner Powell. We ask for $10,000 more than was appropriated last year. 
The first estimates for that were $200,000. But to bring the total down under our 
estimated revenues we took off $25,000. 

Mr. Dockery. Do I uuderstand you to say that you have gone to work and made 
estimates along this line with the view of absorbing the District revenues t 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir; we made the estimates not to exceed the revenues. 

Mr. Dockery. But you say the idea of the Commissioners was to submit estimates 
that would take up the revenues? 

Commissioner Powell. No; we did not know what the revenues were when we 
made these estimates. We make estimates according to the needs, and if we find 
that they exceed the expected revenues we have to postpone some work ; that is all. 

Mr. Dockery. What is the reason for specially selecting G street for recognition 
in this bill ? 

Commissioner Powell. Because it is a business street and has a double railroad 
track down the middle of it. The space between the tracks and the sidewalk is not 
sufficient for vehicles. All the property owners along the street desire that roadway 
widened, and are willing to bear one-half the cost of it. G street has a narrower 
roadway than F street. 

Mr. Henderson. What do you mean by removing the curb; do you mean nar- 
rowing the sidewalk? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes ; G street is a central business street. It has no parkins. 
It was a residence street once, and the pa vement runs up to the houses. The width 
of the sidewalk is liberal, aud the business men on that street want more roadway 
and less sidewalk. 

Mr. Dockery. I notice a new item of $20,000 for curbing and paving roadways 
under the permit system. 
Mr. Henderson. That is outside of the boundary, is it nott 

Captain Fiebeger. It is the same thing we have asked for before. Wherever the 
people of Washington desired streets paved, and it could be done, our idea was to 
allow them to pay one-half the cost. 

Mr. Dockery. Is there a general statute authorizing this appropriation? 

Captain Fiebeger. No, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. How are roadways improved? 

Captain Fiebeger. They are generally paved. 

Mr. Henderson. This would allow the property owners to pay one-half. What is 
the objection to that? 
Captain Fiebeger. None. 

Mr. Henderson. If they want to come in and pay one-half, why should they not 
be allowed to do so ? 
Commissioner Ross. It is a good thing. 

Commissioner Truesdell. The demand for street improvements is vastly in 
excess of the revenues, and there has always been more or less wrangling among 
different sections of the city as to what streets should be paved first. It frequently 
happens that a street is paved for a number of squares, and then it would perhaps 
be dropped for a while. Often property owners for one or two squares conclude 
that rather than take their chances of waiting from three to five years they would 
like to have it done under permit system, and pay one-half the expenses. This is to 
allow that to be done. 

Mr. Henderson. Did we not put in $20,000 on one bill, and there was only a small 
amount of it expended? 

Mr. Petty. There was $50,000 put in, and $30,000 of it was expended. 

Mr. Henderson. That was of this same character? 

Mr. Petty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Has Congress ever made appropriations of this nature before? 
Captain Fiebeger. Yes, sir. That appropriation of $50,000 was made about 1891 
or 1892. 

Mr. Henderson. Where was that expended? 

Captain Fiebeger. Some in this city, and some in the suburbs. 

Mr. Henderson. Was not that nearly all expended outside of the city? 

Captain Fiebeger. The greater part of it was. 

Mr. Henderson. It was expended in additions to the city ? 

Captain Fiebeger. Yes; in the suburbs, but not all of it; part of it was in the 
city. 

Mr. Dockery. I think Captain Roselle said that it gave rise to embarrassment in 
your office. 
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Mr. Henderson. Are these streets in this schedule of improvements made up of 
different sections of the city, as given here, put down in the order of their impor- 
tance, in the judgment of the Commissioners — for instance, northwest, T street, from 
Fourteenth street, to New Hampshire avenue? 

Captain Fiebeger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Those given are the most important ones in each section f 
Captain Fiebeger. Yes. We have carried into the next appropriation all that 
could not he appropriated for. 

GRADING STREETS. 

The Chairman. The next is an item for grading streets, alleys, and roads, in which 
there is an increase of $2,000. 

Mr. Dockery. What was expended under that head for the last fiscal year? 

Commissioner Powell. It is all expended long before the end of the year, and 
that is the reason for adding one-third more to the amount. 

Captain Fiebeger. It is expended before January. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET. 

The Chairman. Ou page 18 there is an item for condemnation and purchase of 
ground for extending Thirty-seventh street, Georgetown. What have you to say 
about that? 

Commissioner Powell. We can not open it under the highway act, because it is 
in Georgetown. It is very desirable, however, that that street should be opened. 
It corresponds to the street-extension plan* and is a meritorious improvement. 
Ti-ere have been strong applications for the opening of that street, and the people 
have tried to have it done before, but found the law defective. 

Commissioner Truesdell. The highway act relates entirely to the section outside 
of the limits of Washington and Georgetown, so that we can not operate under that 
act inside of the city. 

Mr. Henderson. You have no law except special appropriations? 

Mr. Dockery. Have any proceedings been had looking to condemnation? 

Commissioner Truesdell. We can not institute proceedings unless we get the 
appropriation. There is a general act, but there is no appropriation to put it into 
operation. 

Mr. Dockery. There is a limited appropriation for the condemnation of streets ; 
would that be sufficient? 

Captain Fiebeger. It was stricken out last year. It was simply to condemn 
rights of way. 

Mr. Henderson. What is the necessity for this condemnation? Have you dis- 
cussed that ? 

Commissioner Powell. This street which we want to open runs north from the 
present terminus and joins the Tennallytown road. 

Mr. Henderson. Are there any petitions in favor of it from people asking for 
this? 

Captain Fiebeger. They tried to get a special bill through last year for it. It 
was introduced in the Senate. The only road leading into the city is the Tennally- 
town road, and it has a car track, or trolley road, which is off to one side. They are 
trying to get a road run through, so as to avoid that part of the Tennellytown road 
where the cars are. The property owners have already opened Thirty-seventh 
street up to a certain distance. 

Mr. Dockery. How did they open that? 

Captain Fiebeger. When they opened that street this property was dedicated to 
the District. 

Mr. Dockery. What is the length of that street which you seek to open? 
Captain Fiebeger. It is about a thousand feet long. 
Mr. Dockery. What is the width of it? 
Captain Fiebeger. Sixty feet, I presume. 

Mr. Dockery. Would it require $8,000 to open a thousand-foot roadway there? 

Captain Fiebeger. That is in the city of Georgetown, and they hold land pretty 
high. It depends a great deal upon how the street is cut as to the cost of condem- 
nation. 

Mr. Dockery. Is there any building in the way ? 
Captain Fiebeger. No, sir. * 

Mr. Dockery. What is the land worth by the foot? 
Captain Fiebeger. It is held at about a dollar a foot. 

Mr. Dockery. Is this a public necessity ? It is not for the benefit of any specula- 
lation out there, is it? 
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Captain Fiebeger. Not that I know of. Of course the opening of it will only 
be one step. It has got to be improved afterwards. The next step will be to get an 
appropriation for grading and improving. 

SEWERS. 

The Chairman. How many obstructed sewers have been replaced during the last 
fiscal year! 

Commissioner Ross. It is shown on page 53 of the report. 

Mr. Dockery. I had an impression that there were some statement made last year 
that the replacing of obstructed sewers was well under way, and would not require 
much more money. 

Captain Fiebeger. I don't know about that. 

Mr. Henderson. How much less than $65,000 can you get on with and not injure 
the public service? 

Commissioner Powell. That is a matter of experience, that is all. We find sewers 
made years ago are too small. That comes about in some cases by mistakes in the 
plans/ They throw a greater surface of drainage into the sewers than they can take. 
The intercepting sewers have become obstructed by the roots of trees. 

Mr. Henderson. We have gone into that before. Can you get along with less? 

Commissioner Powell. We did not last year. 

Mr. Henderson. You want to use $65,000 this year. 

Commissioner Powell. I think so. We ought to have that much appropriated. 
I think it was $75,000 a year or two ago ; and there are some reasons to think that 
we will have to replace more sewers. 

Mr. Henderson. Is this going to be a continuing thing, oris it going to decrease! 

Commissioner Powell. It ought to. I think it will inside of two years. 

Mr. Dockery. I thought my memory was not at fault. I will read from the 
record of the hearings of the last session, page 42, as follows [reading] : 

" The Chairman. The next item is for relief sewers and replacing obstructed 
sewers, and you ask for $85,000? 

" Captain Derby. We ask $85,000 this time, which, we hope, will finish that up. 
There are two classes of work there to be done in replacing obstructed sewers. 
Those are sewers built more than twenty years ago under the old form of government, 
and they have roots growing in them and the grade is insufficient, so they have 
become obstructed, and when a storm conies the water backs up and fills up a man's 
cellar, and thus occasions a suit against the District. 

"The Chairman. You spent the whole appropriation cf $75,500 for that? 

"Captain Derby. Yes, sir. 

"The Chairman. Is there any limit to it? 

"Captain Derby. We think this next appropriation will finish it up, as far as we 
know. 

"The Chairman. You are well assured it will take all of the $85,000, after having 
spent $75,000 on it? 

"Captain Derby. Yes, sir." 

Mr. Henderson. Hearing this read confirms my general recollection about the 
matter. 

Commissioner Powell. There are two answers to that ; one is that we did not get the 
$85,000 to start with, and the other is, it is a matter of judgment whether or not we 
can get through in one year. It is only a short time ago that I saw a sewer opened 
which was a mass of roots almost solid, and covered both sewers. 

Commissioner Truesdell. This occurs, I suppose, from the fact that the pipe 
sewers laid originally were not laid in cement, does it not? 

Commissioner Powell. That is one reason. The old pipe sewers were made in 
great haste, and they did not have the improvements which we now have. 

Mr. Dockery. What is the reason for a reduction in the next item? 

Commissioner Powell. That is for main and pipe sewers; and that is a matter of 
judgment. The full estimate was for $386,300, and I took out of that the estimate 
for the boundary sewer, which was the largest item, $310,000, because it was on pri- 
vate ground. It was dropped out entirely. 

Mr. Henderson. Why did you take that out? 

Commissioner Powell. Because we did not think there would be money sufficient 
to build it; and we also believed that it was not a part of the regular system, or 
the execution of our plau of sewage disposal. It was tied up in some way, and we 
took our chances on leaving it out, as we were afraid' we might get into a damage 
suit. 

Commissioner Ross. We have been sued on it. 

Commissioner Powell. Yes ; but the claimant has not proven title. 

The Chairman. Do you think you need $75,000? 

Commissioner Powell. I think so. We have got a long list of those sewers. 
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Mr. Henderson. Have yon any doubt about $75,000 being needed as regards the 
health of the city f 

Commissioner Powell. I think a great deal more than that is needed. 

Mr. Henderson. The Rock Creek and B street sewer is an intercepting sewer? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. This is part of the estimate of $229,776, and for 
extending intercepting sewers on the east side of Rock Creek, emptying into that 
creek. They extend right down and carry the sewage into the Potomac. It is . 
according to our plan of sewage disposal. That Rock Creek stream is a dirty, disa- 
greeable place, on account of the fact that the sewage put into it makes it exceedingly 
unhealthful. It makes it a kind of open cesspool. 

Mr. Dockery. Where is that work being done now? 

Commissioner Powell. The contract has not been let. 

Mr. Dockery. Why not? 

Commissioner Powell. Because there has been delay in locating the sewer through 
part of the Zoological Park. 
Mr. Dockeuy. I thought that was a work of great exigency. 
Commissioner Powell. This is a link in the same sewer. 

Mr. Dockery. I am not familiar with the geography of that country. Where is 
this sewer which you propose to extend under this new estimate? 

Commissioner Powell. It begins near P street, runs up P street to the bridge, and 
runs along parallel to Rock Creek. 

Mr. Dockery. Indicate on the map the route of it, and where it is to be. 

Commissioner Powell. From the mouth of Piny Branch to a little below Woodley 
lane. 

Mr. Dockery. Where do you propose to expend the $290,000 estimated for. 
Commissioner Powell. From the P-street bridge over to Rook Creek, and from that 
point to the river. It runs into Rock Creek. 
Mr. Dockery. Is that more important work than this work up here? 
Commissioner Powell. No, sir; it is secondary. 
Mr. Henderson. Is this temporary work ? 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir; none of it is temporary which enters into the 
Potomac River. These are according to plans which carry it along P street. It pro- 
poses an overflow for the storm water to run into the Potomac River. I propose to 
ran that out into the river where the current is swift, where it can be done to great 
advantage for a limited time. 

Mr. Henderson. Is it more important to spend the money at Rook Creek than it 
is lower down near its mouth ? 

Commissioner Powell. If there is any difference, I should think it was more 
important in the upper part. 

Mr. Dockery. What is the reason for the delay in the work authorized by this 
$80,000? 

Commissioner Powell. It is a matter of location. There has been a good deal of 
trouble about the location in the park. The authorities of the park do not want to 
locate it where we want it, and we have had to survey. Specifications are alread y 
printed, and adjustments have been ordered to-day. 

Mr. Henderson. Suppose we do not give you this? 

Commissioner Powell. I will discontinue it. 

Mr. Henderson. I suppose that matter is in a bad situation generally. 

Commissioner Powell. Delay only continues the bad situation which we experi- 
ence now. We have an open cesspool at Rock Creek with people living on the banks 
of it. 

Commissioner Trues dell. Is not that one of the things that was spoken of in a 
report which was filed here in the House last summer? Is not that true [addressing 
Dr. Woodward] ? 

Dr. Woodward. I do not remember that ; but I can bear testimony to the nuisance 
in the lower part of Rock Creek. 

Capain Fiebeger. The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal is going to have a lock there, 
and all the sewers in that part of the city empty into it. 

Mr. Henderson. How are you going to get through the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal lock ? 

Captain Fiebeger. We are going to flank it. 

Mr. Henderson. For surburbau sewers you estimate $149,300. Explain the neces- 
sity for that. 

Commissioner Powell. The list of surburban sewers which have been ordered 
by the Board of Commissioners when appropriation shall be made, amounts to 
$993,502; and we just pick out the most urgent — the ones absolutely necessary, and 
we have put them down on the estimate for this year. 

Mr. Henderson. Give us a list of the sewers aggregating $149,300, if you have it. 
It is not in the report of the Commissioners. 
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Commissioner Powell. I have a list here, and I can read it right off [reading] : 



Eckington Valley sewer - $34, 000 

Fifth street NE. sewer 4, 800 

Brookland sewer 74, 764 

Anacostia sewer » . 1, 641 

Kenasaw avenue sewer 20, 000 

Sixteenth street (between Kenasaw avenue and Grant avenue) sewer 4, 095 

For catch-basins for the above-named sewers 10,000 



The total should be 149, 300 



Mr. Henderson. Have you named them in the order of their importance f 
Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir ; we made this list in the order of their importance. 
Mr. Henderson. I find on page 38 of your report a list aggregating $1,180,000. 
Commissioner Powell. I do not think that says that that list is in the order of 
importance. 

Mr. Henderson. You have picked from that list this list which aggregates 
$149,300. 

, Commissioner Powell. With some modifications. The printed list is the basis 
on which the other was made np. Every time there is an application from property 
owners for a sewer of this character, or when our own inspectors or the officials of 
the sewer department report the matter, the Commissioners consider it, and if they 
approve the application they order it to be done, and it is placed on the list which 
we keep before us to work to. 
Mr. Henderson. These have all been inspected closely by the Commissioners f 
Commissioner Powell. They have been passed upon, but not necessarily inspected 
by the Commissioners. I have inspected part, and I think Colonel TruesdeU has 
inspected part. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you not look over these and see whether they are necessary? 

Commissioner Powell. We do not go on the ground and look them up ; if we did, 
we could not do anything else. We have to depend a good deal on the report of 
inspectors and examiners. 

Mr Henderson. I do not mean individual and personal inspection by the Com- 
missioners, but I mean have these sewers been inspected by your officers t 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Truesdell. And they have been recommended. The health depart- 
ment makes many recommendations. They have a force of health inspectors, and 
they are of great service in finding out these things. They have reported a lack of 
sewage facilities in different localities. They go to a house and find they are using 
a cesspool, and say : " Why have you not sewers?" When they come to inquire, it 
will be found that there is no main sewer that can be used; and this often leads to 
other investigations. When the Commissioners have the data before them, they pass 
upon the matter, and approve the building of a sewer at such places. Such sewers 
are listed, and that is the basis for these appropriations which we are asking. 

The Chairman. On the bottom of page 19 there is an estimate for Rock Creek 
sewer. 

Mr. Dockery. That is under contract. 

Mr. Henderson. Have you used anything more there? 

Commissioner Powell. Sixty thousand dollars will be due, and we want to pay 
that money to the contractor, so as to get the work done. If the money is not 
appropriated he will not do it. 

The Chairman. Has any work been done? 

Commissioner Powell. Not a stroke. The contract has not been let, but it will 
be let in three weeks if the appropriation is made. 
The Chairman. He wants the money. 

Commissioner Powell. The money will not be available before the 1st of Jan- 
uary, and he ought to earn $20,000 before that. 
Mr. Dockery. Can you expend all this money before the next fiscal year? 
Commissioner Powell. I think so; and do it judiciously. 
The Chairman. Suppose we do not appropriate it all? 

Commissioner Powell. I think construction would lag or go over until the year 
1896. 

Mr. Henderson. I suppose the Chairman's question involved this idea: Would 
not injury accrue if the $20,000 be not expended during the current year? Is it wise 
to expend this $20,000 that is appropriated, and then stop for a whole year ? 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. Henderson. Would it lose advantage in any way ? 

Commissioner Powell. There might be places where a sewer could be stopped 
without special disadvantage; but the chances are that there are more places where 
they could not be. This goes through the Zoological Park. 
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Mr. Henderson. Has the contract been allotted? 
Commissioner Powell. No, sir. 
The Chairman. Will $60,000 complete the contract? 
Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If we appropriate that amount, is the contractor not likely to 
want it all ? 

Commissioner Powell. If there is no other bidder, that would be the case, but 
there is more than one bidder usually, because they want the work, and will bid for it. 



Commissioner Truesdell. If it is agreeable to the committee, I request you to turn 
back for a moment to page 7, under the head of " Market masters." There was 
some inquiry yesterday as to the reason for the laborer at the Western Market 
receiving $480, when the laborers at the other markets received only $240. The 
market master is here and he will explain that. 

The Chairman. We will hear what has to be said on the subject. 

Mr. Burns (market master of Western Market). I will state my reason for asking 
that; the duties pertaining to the Western Market are far in advance of both the 
other markets combined, in that I have 2,016 square yards of cleaning — a courtyard 
100 by 125 feet, a square and a half of sidewalk of the same length, and a carriage 
way about 15 feet to clean four times a week. The market must be washed out 
once a week for about six months in the year. In winter time when we have snow 
I must have the snow cleaned off all the sidewalks, and the square and a half and 
the walks leading to the courtyard as. well. I have been allowed $100 a year for 
labor. There is a trifle paid by taxing stands on the curbing of 10 cents for the 
moving in and out of the stands from the curbing in the market in order to clean up 
the offal made by them. In order to get it through in time, through the kindness of 
Commissioner Ross, the chain gang has come there in the last two or three years 
and removed this offal to get it away in time for them, and I must employ three men, 
and it has cost $704 a year for the labor in cleaning that market. 

Commissioner Ross. It costs you that amount? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir : but taking into consideration what is collected on the curb- 
ing and the $1,300 allowed me for the running expenses of the market, it allows 
me about $940 a year. In other words, I have paid $360 a year out of my salary in 
order to keep this market in as decent sanitary condition as possible. Now, the 
revenues of the market have been, for five years, $30,787.25. The running expenses 
for the same length of time are $9,106.25, leaving a net revenue from that market 
for live years of $21,681. And furthermore, this market is different from either 
one of the other two in that it was built by the District in 1876, eighteen years 
ago, on the 15th day of last month, and stands were sold to the dealers in the mar- 
ket. The dealers then paid to the District $20,273 for stand rights, since which 
time thej have also paid an annual rent of an average of $72 a year : and the condi- 
tion of the market in those eighteen years since it has been built there have been 
no repairs whatever made, and if it was placed under proper condition, as I have 
asked for in my annual report which the Commissioners have imparted in their esti- 
mates, will also increase the revenues at least $500 a year. 

As the fish stands are now situated in that market they have deprived me of a 
rent of about nine stands, because dealers will not go very close to the fish, claim- 
ing that their meat and other produce are ruined. As I stated before, iu the eighteen 
years this market house has been erected I know there has not been a drop of paint 
put on the interior woodwork during that time. There has been nothing done to 
the floor at all, and the floor is now worn terribly. They originally built the house 
over a swamp, and the bricks they laid in sand, instead of being in concrete, so that 
the market floor is constantly damp and lots of the patrons of the market have 
refused to patronize it on account of its conditions. Now the situation of the mar- 
ket is right in the center of the west end of this city at the corner of Twenty-first 
and K streets, and a class of residences have been built within the last ten years 
around that market that has brought the best class of residents with us. I know 
of no better explanation I can make than what I have in regard to its conditions, 
and it is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Henderson. Let me ask a question or two there. You paid $704 in all to the 
workmen ? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir; for the labor attached to the market. 
Mr. Henderson. And you get $300- — 
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Mr. Burns. I only get $100; $300 is allowed for three markets— $100 to each. 

Mr. Henderson. And you are only one market f 

Mr. Burns. I am market master of the Western Market. 

Mr. Henderson. What is your name? 

Mr. Bcrns. J. Eldridge Burns. 

The Chairman. How much did you collect f 

Mr. Burns. $5,825. 

The Chairman. And how much on the euro, as you call it! 

Mr. Burns. The collections on the curb amount to — such amounts as to allow me 
to pay out of my salary $22 a month. In other words, deducted $364, with $100 
allowed me by the District, from $704, leaves $340. 

The Chairman. You say you collected about $22 a month? 

Mr. Burns. About $340 a year. 

The Chairman. You collect on the curbing! 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir ; the average is about that. 

Commissioner Truesdell. But the net amount paid by him is $22 a month. 

Mr. Burns. But I pay, over and above that amount of $100 allowed by the appro- 
priation, $22 per month out of my salary, which makes $704, which is the cost for 
labor. 

Mr. Henderson. How many men do you employ ! 

Mr. Burns. I employ four men — a watchman and three laborers. 

Mr. Henderson. What part of the time are they employed! 

Mr. Burns. About four hours a day, except the watchman, who is employed every 
day. He is at the market from 5 o'clock in the morning until about half past 4 in 
the evening, and he receives $100 as laborer for eight hours 1 time, and the balance of 
the time he stays I pay myself. 

Mr. Henderson. Does this $480 for the Western Market go for these four men! 
Is this to pay the one laborer ! 

Mr. Burns. Oh, that is three laborers. If I get the $480, General, and what I 
collect on the curb would pay the other three laborers, making up the balance of 
the $50 a month which I pay to the watchman, so that I would be virtually getting 
my salary only of $1,200 a year. 

Mr. Henderson. Why do you say one laborer at the Western Market when you 
have three! Do you want three additional! 

Mr. Burns. There is only one laborer provided for in the appropriation bill, and 
in order to get this market cleaned up properly in time for the chain gang, who come 
from the almshouse and haul this stun away, I have to employ those three addi- 
tional men because the chain gang gets to my market at half past 2 in the evening, 
and I must have it cleaned up by half past 3 or 4 at least, and they then load it into 
their wagons and take it away. Those three are only temporary employees employed 
by myself in order to help out and get the market clean. 

Mr! Henderson. It seem 8 to me that the phraseology you want for the Western 
Market is, " For labor at Western Market, $480," because that, as it stands, does not 
represent the facts. Now, what time do you put on the extra men! 

Mr. Burns. About half past 11 in the morning, and they work from that time up 
until about half past 3 or 4. 

The Chairman. Do you hire them by the hour or day ! 

Mr. Burns. I give them just so much for help. They are men who work around 
the market in assisting the butchers and dealers to carry out their baskets and 
things for them, and they work around assisting them and after the market is over 
then I employ them to help me. 

The Chairman. Do you give them so much each day ! 

Mr. Burns. I give them so much a week. 

Mr. Henderson. The year round ! 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What do you pay them by the week! 

Mr. Burns. I give one man $1 a week, and the other two, 50 cents a week — two 
colored boys; my watchman gets $50 a month. That makes $2 a week I pay, and 
52 weeks makes $104 a year. 

Mr. Henderson. It seems to me it ought to read, f* For watchman and labor at 
the Western Market, " so much, and then you can distribute it according to necessi- 
ties. 

Commissioner Truesdell. I think that is better. 

Mr. Henderson. I do not see how you get along in this way, unless it is your 
idea to get rid of all your other laborers. Does it not seem so to you, Mr. Chair- 
man! 

Commissioner Truesdell. The form in last year's bill in brackets is correct, 
except the amount, which could be changed. 

Mr. Henderson. Is there any regulation about the amount you should collect on 
the curb ! 
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Mr. Burns. There is no regulation, because it depends upon who comes and how 
many come. 

Mr. Henderson. You do not turn that over ? 

The Chairman. You do not turn that over as rent of the market? 

Mr. Burns. No, sir. 

The Chairman. What understanding have you with the Commissioners about that, 
or have you any? 

Mr. Burns. Well, that has been the law that has existed ever since the market 
has been in existence. 

The Chairman. Is it a law or custom? 

Mr. Burns. It is not the law, but a custom. That is not paid for the privilege of 
staying there at all, but the law reads, concerning the market, that every dealer shall 
clean each day before he leaves the market the ddbris made inside ami outside of 
his stand; that he must clean it away, and that he shall not have any obstructions. 
Well, rather than do this, these folks pay 10 cents for the privilege of having these 
benches, on which they exhibit their market produce in front of the market for sale, 
moved out on the curb for them in the morning previous to the market commencing, 
and then moved back again when the market is over, and this dirt cleaned up for 
them; otherwise each one would have to have a wheelbarrow and broom of his own, 
and clean it up himself, and haul the benches away. 

The Chairman. Each dealer in the market is required to clean up his own offal? 

Mr. Burns. That is not in the market. 

The Chairman. But in the market, I say? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir; in the market — each dealer in the market is required to clean 
up behind his stand only, and then I clean the aisles and clean all out. 

Mr. Henderson. You pay $2 a week to the workmen, and $50 a month to the 
watchman, and collect $340 on the curb, and you are allowed $100? 

Mr. Burns. Yes, sir. 

REPAIRS OF MARKETS. 

Commissioner Truesdell. At the bottom of page 13 there is an item of repairs to 
market house, which was under discussion yesterday, and the building inspector 
here can give you the exact items of the amount, if you would like to have them. 

Mr. Henderson. We had better have them, I guess. 

Mr. Brady (inspector of buildings) — 

estimate. 

Concrete with Portland cement the entire floor except where occupied by 



stalls $1,020 

Reconstruct the doors 391 

Reconstruct the windows, as stated 243 

Inclose slat ventilator 185 

Place ventilating cowls on roof 90 

Construct fish stands outside 285 

Paint woodwork, interior and exterior 420 

Paving driveway and portions of yard 187 

Put in a sufficient size gas pipe 349 



Total 3,170 



Now, the aggregate of that amount is $3,170, and we simply call it $3,200 in round 
numbers. If that expenditure is made, from the letter I received from ihe market 
master he says it will increase the revenues $500. Now, you see, gentlemen, the 
expenditure of $3,200 on that market house will give us 15 per cent on the investment. 

The Chairman. I should think that is enough. I do not suppose it is necessary 
to go into the details, as we really have not the time to take all of* them up. 

Commissioner Truesdell. That was carefully gone into before the Senate com- 
mittee last summer and they allowed the item. The market master of the Eastern 
Market is here, if you wish to hear him. 

Mr. Henderson. There are no special repairs for that market ; only general repairs f 

Commissioner Truesdell. No, sir; but there is an item of a garbage shed about 
which perhaps yon wish to know, and that is what brings the item up to $4,250. 

Mr. B. F. Graham (market master Eastern Market). Mr. Truesdell took it into con- 
sideration and he recommended we have a new garbage house, but he never gave me 
any price, and we have had an old shed built for tweuty-two years just out of pine 
boards 8 inches wide and 12 feet long, and the sills have rotted and the boards have 
shrunk back and forward until they have dropped oft* and been carried away. The 
thing is open so that anyone can go in there and commit any kind of nuisance they 
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have a mind to, and in the summer time they will pile their garbage, sweeping, and 
dirt of all kinds and throw it out there and raise such a stench the inhabitants made 
complaints almost weekly, and it is absolutely necessary for us to get a new garbage 
house at the Eastern Market. 

Commissioner Truesdell. This subject came up during the warm weather, and 
I sent the late Mr. Entwistle out there to look into the matter and make an esti- 
mate, and I remember now that was the amount, $250, for this garbage shed ; so 
when we came to make up the estimate we included that addition to the other items. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you mean to say that people go into this shed and commit 
nuisances f 

Mr. Graham. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Why will they not do that if they have a new shed? 

Mr. Graham. Because it will be inclosed. As I say, the boards are falling off, 
and they are carried away and have rotted and have been broken up, and when I 
went there I hunted up lumber out of the basement of the market and nailed it up 
the best I could, but, having no sill and the old boards at the bottom gone, it can 
not be fixed up. 

Commissioner Ross. It would not be out of the way to hear him on the subject of 
his labor there. , 

The Chairman. Has your labor gone on a strike, or what is the matter? 

Mr. Graham. No, sir ) I have just one laborer at the feastern Market, and he gets 
$100 a year from the Government and I pay him out of my salary $15 a month, and 
it has been customary at that market for this laborer to collect on the outside what 
he could for his own work. He carries in benches, etc. 

The Chairman. And he gets that? 

Mr. Graham. He gets that. He gets for six months out of the year about $18 a 
month . Well, from $18 to $20, it scarcely rans to $20 ; but in the winter time he does 
not get anything, probably 15 or 20 cents a week in the winter time. Our laborer 
up there has to clean daily, as we have an every-day market from 5 o'clock in the 
morning until 12 o'clock at noon, and he has to clean up 34,000 feet of space which 
he has to sweep over and look after. Of course every day it is not as dirty as other 
days, but it has to be cleaned over. Then he has a basement to look after and sweep 
occasionally and keep in proper order, which all takes labor. 

The Chairman. And you say you have been paying him $15 out of your salary? 

Mr. Graham. Yes, sir. I get the same as this gentleman here, $1,200 a year. The 
water-closet needs a man there, and I have been fortunate enough to get an old col- 
ored man to do that, and I gave him space down there so he could cobble a little in 
the shoe business, so in that way we do not spend any money in keeping the water- 
closet in shape. We need repairs at the Eastern Market, but we are not in on this, 
but may be we will get in some other time. We need extra gas. We have a great 
deal of trouble with it, and we are without gas, and we have a man almost every 
week to blow out the pipes, and the men say they will not pay for gas unless they 
can get it better. 

The Chairman. What are the receipts at this market? 

Mr. Graham. $3,384. Now, that varies a trifle, because occasionally we have a 
stand that will go from miscellaneous, $4 a month, down probably to $3; it varies a 
trifle that way. 

Mr. Petty. $3,793.50 we pay to the Treasury of the United States. 
Commissioner Truesdell. That is the actual amount paid to the Public Treasury. 



The Chaihman. We are ready to proceed with the item of streets now. 

Mr. Hendekson. Why do you propose to leave out the words " including the 
repair of cuts made by the sewer department " ? 

Captain Fiebeger. The reason is on account of a ruling of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury. When we put that item in there it was intended to cover small cuts made 
in repairs of sewers, hire of laborers, etc., and we thought it would amount prob- 
ably to $2,500 a year, but the Comptroller held all sewers whether new, old, or repairs, 
we would have to make the repair of the pavement out of that appropriation. It 
has not worked satisfactory, because the contractors are not so careful in ramming 
their cuts as before that, and if we have to repair the pavement and it goes down, 
the street department is responsible for it and has to replace it. In old days when 
the contractor had to repair the pavement, he was very careful to ram it so the pave- 
ment would not go down. That is on account of the ruling which made that appro- 
priation extend further than we intended it, and that has taken about $10,000 out 
of that appropriation when we only intended to take out about $2,500. 

Mr. Henderson. I do not believe I understand this now. It is for current work 
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of repairs of streets, avenues, and alleys, including the repairs of "cuts made by the 
sewer department?" 

Captain Fiebeger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. If we strike out "cats made by the sewer department" that 
would leave more money to go on streets, aveuues, and alleys ? 
Captain Fiebeger. It will leave about $2,500 more. 
Mr. Henderson. I thought you said it cut you out of $10,000? 
Captain Fiebeger. I say it did this year our of $10,000. 
The Chairman. By haviug that language? 
Captain Fiebeger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. If this is taken out it gives an increase in repairs of streets, 
avenues, and alleys? 

Captain Fiebeger. It does not give an increase — we simply could not do the work 
this year as we were so hampered. 

The Chairman. I m»*an over last year? 

Captain Fiebeger. Yes, sir; if it is taken out it gives us an increase over last year. 
The Chairman. It gives you an increase over last year of how much? 
Captain Fiebeger. I should say about $7,500. 
Mr. Dockery. I thought $10,000. 

Captain Fiebeger. No, sir; I said $2,500 is what we expected to pay. If we leave 
that paragraph out in laying lar^e sewers in covering the earth over the sewer the 
contractor will be very careful when he has got to make good any defect in the 
pavement which results from sinking, if we have to repair it, as the Comptroller holds 
we are responsible; the contractor does not care whether the pavement sinks or not 
as long as he is not held for it. 

Mr. Henderson. The contractor gets the benefit of this paragraph? 

Captain Fiebeger. Yes, sir. We were very much hampered this'year. There are 
several streets that ought to be rei^aired that we have not been able to repair at ail* 

The Chairman. I see you ask an increase of $5,000 there? 

Captain Fiebeger. Yes,. sir; because we found we could not do the work. We 
hav e been very much hampered and several streets ought to be repaired which we 
cou d not repair. 

T^he Chairman. This year you had only about $28,000 for that purpose? # 
Captain Fiebeger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. If you change the language you do not get that much, do you? 
Captain Fiebeger. Well, we ought to have it for work we can not do this year. 
Captain Powell. It is very desirable to keep this construction in repair, as we 
will save money in the end. 



CUKBS AROUND RESERVATIONS. 

The Chairman. The next item is, "For replacing the sidewalks and curbs around 
public reservations." What have you to say in regard to that? 

Captain Fiebeger. This is for replacing sidewalks and curbs around United 
States reservations in the city. They are all bad brick sidewalks and should be 
replaced as soon as possible, and the most of them are in a dangerous condition. 
Last year we had $5,000 to replace the walk on Pennsylvania avenue. 

Mr. Dockery. What walk on Pennsylvania avenue? 

Captain Fiebeger. Opposite the National Theater. 

Mr. Dockery. There was a special appropriation for that? 

Captain Fiebeger. That is this special appropriation < 

Mr. Henderson. Where is this $10,000 to be expended? Have you any particular 
places in your mind? 

Captain Fiebeger. There is another sidewalk on Pennsylvania avenue that ought 
to be replaced : then there are the sidewalks around McPherson Square and Franklin 
Square, and all the reservations on Massachusetts avenue are in a bad condition. I 
can hardly point to a reservation that has a good sidewalk. 

Mr. Henderson. This is only for sidewalks ? 

Captain Fiebeger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. The streets on Franklin Square are not in a good condition, 
either; there are holes in there that jerk a buggy badly in going across them. 

Commissioner Ross. Between Sixth and Seventh, on the Aveniu*, is disgraceful. 
On the north side of Pennsylvania avenue, just opposite Washington Market. 

Mr. Henderson. These are not around the public reservations; they are around 
public highways ? 

Captain Fiebeger. Yes, they are around United States reservations. 

Captain Powell. Right in front of where the Hancock statue is going to be put. 
The sidewalks and curbing is under the Commissioners, and the rest is under tVie 
Superintendent of Public Buildings and Grounds of the Government. 
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The Chairman. What have you to say in regard to this next item of removing 
Hancock Circle? 

Captain Fiebeger. That Hancock Circle is at the intersection of Sixteenth street 
with U street, northwest, and it was constructed in accordance with this act of 
Congress, "And the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are authorized and 
directed to condemn a sufficient amount of ground at the intersection of Sixteenth 
and U streets and New Hampshire avenue, from squares 175, 176, north, and 167, 189, 
and 190, for the purpose of constructing a circular reservation, the same to be called 
Hancock Circle ; provided the said ground be acquired or the cost of the same be 
defrayed otherwise than at public expense." 

Mr. Henderson. Is that the act of March 3, 1893? 

Captain Fiebeger. No, sir; that is the first act of 1889. The people around there 
refused to dedicate the ground and as a result they constructed the circle out of the 
public streets, and they constructed a small circle, which is a kind of nuisance, and 
afterwards Congress in 1892 passed this act: 

"That the circle at the intersection of Sixteenth street aud New Hampshire avenue, 
knowu as Hancock Circle, be, and the same is hereby, transferred to and located at 
or near the intersection of Sixteenth street extended and Morris street ; the location 
and the dimensions of the said circle to be as shown on a map on file in the office of 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia." 

They ordered the circle removed but no appropriation was made for carrying 
that into effect, and this appropriation is to carry it into effect. 

The Chairman. When was that law passed? 

Captain Fiebeger. In the sundry civil bill approved August 5, 1892, and this 
appropriation is made to carry that into effect and remove that circle from Sixteenth 
street and restore the highway. 

The Chairman. Was this appropriation asked for last year? 

Captain Fiebeger. No, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. What becomes of Hancock Circle? 

Captain Fiebeger. It will be removed to the top of the hill about where the old 
standpipe was, if you remember that ; it is up in that vicinity. 
Mr. Henderson. What is the $2,500 for? 

(^aptain Fiebeger. That is to take up the curb and tear up the roadway and 
pavements, and put flown a new curb and a roadway and pavement. 
Mr. Henderson. This is really to restore the old circle? 

Captain Fiebeger. It is to remove the old circle and restore the pavement to the 
condition in which it whs before the circle was constructed. 

Mr. Henderson. The act is to guide the Commissioners to keep in mind Han- 
cock Circle when they come to make up their plans. 

Captain Powell. Yes, sir; but at the same time we incorporate a provision to 
change the locality a short distance and change the size. 

Mr Henderson. Was not that all gone into when that provision was made 
before ? 

Captain Powell. No, sir; I do not think it was. I think it was enacted with- 
out a full consideration of the location ; as the present law prescribes, it is a very 
inferior one. 

Mr. Dockery. Why so? 

Captain Powell. For two reasons : One is, it locates the circle on a grade where 
the street comes up the hill like that [illustrating], so that the lower edge of the 
circle will have to have an embankment. And another thing is the size of the circle. 
This is 100 feet in diameter, and that size circle is inconvenient. It is less than 
the size of Scott Circle, which is 130 feet, and you put the Scott Circle on a grade 
and you can imagine how difficult it would be in driving around the circle to clear 
that circle, which would be an inconvenience. The location and plan is unfortunate, 
because it is at the intersection of Sixteenth and Morris streets. Well, Morris street 
is only one square long, and the plan of Washington is to have these circular reser- 
vations at the intersections of avenues and principal streets. We want to enlarge 
this circle. 

Mr. Henderson. Where will this- put Hancock Circle? 
Captain Powell. I will show you on the plan. 
Mr. Henderson. Is it inside or outside of the boundary? 
Captain Powell. It is outside. 
Mr. Henderson. How far? 
. Captain Powell. About 1,000 feet. 
Mr. Henderson. And on the slope of the hill? 
Captain Powell. Yes, sir; and we want to put it on the top. 
Mr. Henderson. Where the standpipe is ? 

Captain Powell. Where the standpipe used to be. The standpipe is gone. 
Mr. Henderson. That is what I want to know ; somewhere near where the stand- 
pipe was? 
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Captain Powell. Yes, sir ; we want to change its location a few hundred feet. 
Mr. Henderson. Who determines the location? 

Captain Powell. If this provision passes, it authorizes the Commissioners to 
change the location, which will be determined under the provisions of the highway- 
act. 

Mr. Henderson. But in the selection of these circles, has the War Department or 
any friends of General Hancock been consulted ; any of his old army or anything of 
that sort ? 

Captain Powell. No, sir; the two points about that is that this circle has never 
been named officially Hancock Circle; and since the passage of the act originally a 
commission has been formed by act of Congress to select a site for the statue, and 
that commission has selected the triangle on Pennsylvania avenue. 

Mr. Henderson. Right there — the statue is not to go on Sixteenth street? 

Captain Powell. No, sir; we propose to change the name of that circle. 

Commissioner Truesdell. This will be Hancock Circle without any Hancock. 

The Chairman. Is there authority given in any way to change the name, or do 
you want any authority for that? 

Captain Powell. Yes, sir; the Commissioners have the right to name the circles. 

Mr. Dockkry. Where is the statue to be located? 

Captain Powell. On the triangle on Pennsylvania avenue on the north side, in 
front of Saks's store, opposite the Center Market. Whether it is Hancock Circle on 
Sixteenth street or not it ought to be on the crest of the hill and not halfway up. 

Mr. Henderson. This provision will wipe out Hancock Circle, do away with the 
circle entirely at the intersection of Sixteenth and U streets, and appropriates the 
money to accomplish that? 

Captain Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. And yet it provides for the transfer of that circle on a point near 
Morris street, and we have the information showing that Hancock statue is not to be 
put there at all, so that this paragraph practically means the wiping out of Hancock 
Circle and establishing a new circle without a name? 

paptain Powell. It authorizes the Commissioners to establish a circle. 

Mr. Henderson. W T hat is the use of mixing the two up? Wipe out Hancock Cir- 
cle and stop, and put in a new provision constructing a circle at Sixteenth street. 

Captain Powell. Because we have a law of Congress requiring the^ocation at 
Sixteenth and Morris streets. We look upon that as a direction by Congress, and if 
the direction is made we will follow it, although we do not think it is a good loca- 
tion and do not think the size prescribed there is a good size. 

Mr. Henderson. Then it is not sure that it shall be called Hancock Circle at all? 

Captain Powell. No, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. I suppose there is a necessity for this legislation before you get 
up the general plans for this highway scheme? 
Captain Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. I can see the necessity for that. 



CONSTRUCTION OF COUNTY ROADS. 

The Chairman. In the item of " Repairs to county roads," there is no change 
there. Come to the item of "Construction of country roads." 

Mr. Dockkry. In regard to the construction of county roads I will be glad if the 
Commissioner will take the bill before him and indicate the desirability of the 
improvements in their order of importance? 

Captain Powell. We arrange those in this list in the order of their importance. 

Mr. Dockery. This list as printed is arranged in the order of importance? 

Captain Powell. Yes, sir; in our judgment. 

Mr. Dockery. Then, as it is printed, it appears that way? 

Captain Powkll. Yes, sir; there is oue change which might be made on page 23, 
in the third line from the top, where it says $5,000. to insert the words "not exceed- 
ing $5,000." It is "For grading and regulating Sherman avenue, including widen- 
ing opposite Garfield Hospital, etc. 

Mr. Dockery. How have these roads been constructed heretofore — by contract ? 

Captain Powell. Until this last year, and then it was done by hired labor, partly. 

Mr. Dockery. Now you desire the language to be amended, " by contract or other- 
wise ?" 

Captain Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. Can not this work be accomplished more cheaply by contract? 
Captain Fiebeger. No, sir. 
Mr. Dockery. That is not true? 

Captain Fiebeger. That is not true. This provision gives us a chance. We 
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usually advertise to do work by contract, and if they present a combination or any- 
thing of the kind, this gives us a chance to defeat them. The work we have done 
this year has been done a little more cheaply thau by contract. 

Mr. Dockery. Then you desire that language? 

Captain Kikbkgkk. Yes, sir." 

Mr. Dockeky. And you say you have done work cheaper by this? 

Captain Fiebeger. We only did two by hired labor this year; the rest we did by 
contract. That gives us the* idea of just} what the contractor ought to charge by 
doing one or two of those ourselves. 

Mr. Henderson. Have you expended the money appropriated in the sundry civil 
bill of this year for Massachusetts avenue extended? 

Captain Fiebeger. We are at work on that now; it is not expended. 

Mr. Dockeky. What amount of that appropriation heretofore made for this 
work is there on hand? 

Captain Fiebeger. The last payment wo made was $1,700, so I imagine about 
one-third of the work is done. 

Mr. Dockery. Of the appropriation for the current year. 

Captain Fiebeger. Of the $7,000 appropriation we have expended about one- 
third up to date. 

Mr. Dockery. Have you any unexpended balances of former years? 
Captain Fiebeger. No, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. Are you able to state about how much will be needed to complete 
that extension of Massachusetts avenue. 

Captain Fiebeger. The whole thing? Oh, it will be over $100,000 to finish the 
whole work. 

Mr. Henderson. You mean completed? 

Captain Fiebeger. I could not give it definitely; that is, to extend Massachu- 
setts avenue out to the Methodist University. 

Mr. Dockery. Has it been opened out to the Naval Observatory yet? 

Captain Fiebeger. Yes, sir; that contract is right around that circle through the 
Naval Observatory grounds, and we are at work there now. 

Mr. Henderson. Have you expended the money we gave you for the laborers in 
the last District bill ? You remember we agreed upon a special bill, but it did not 
get throu gji until the regular bill. 

Captain Fiebeger. There art) a few contracts under that work which are not 
completed, but nearly all are completed, and all will be completed by the 1st of 
March and that money will be expended. 

Mr. Henderson. Are the Commissioners in thorough accord as to the importance 
of these in the order in which they are given? 

Commissioner Ross. We agreed, I think, iu that when the bill was prepared. 



Now, gentlemen, if you are willing to hear the superintendent of the bathiug 
beach — his item appears on page 28 — he will be obliged, as he has been waiting here 
for some little time, and he is a business man, and it will not take long to hear him. 



STATEMENT OP W. X. STEVEN3, SUPERINTENDENT OP BATHING 

BEACH. 

Mr. Henderson. Who is this? 

Mr. Stevens. I am superintendent of the bathing beach— without a salary. 
Mr. Henderson. Without a salary ! 

Mr. Stevens. Yes. Now, gentlemen, before the bathing beach was opened last 
year, which was a little late, because we were expecting an appropriation — and the 
appropriation was made so late that we could not use it last year, and wo have got 
it this year and is to be used this year, so as to prepare for the coming season — now, 
before the bathing beach was opened last year there were seven people drowned, 
and after the beach was opened we accommodated about 30,000 bathers, and we did 
not have one drowned in the whole season who was entered on our books; and to 
show the necessity for these books and the necessity of so?ne one being there, let 
me cite an instance which occurred. A little boy came along and wanted to go in 
bathing — a little colored hoy — and Carter asked him if he could swim and if he had 
anybody to take care of him, and he said "no." " Well," he said, " that end there is 
too far away to look after you and you must not go in because there is nobody to 
take care of you." But he went in with another boy, and that particular boy hap- 
pened to be drowned. Now, if he had been out there in the boat and we had 
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known the boy was in there and could not swim, the boatman could have watched 
theTe, but that boy was the only one. We saved nineteen lives this year, and some 
of them the boatman had to dive to the bottom and bring them up. We have not 
expended last year's appropriation but will do so. 

Mr. Dockery. This seems to be the first appropriation for the purpose? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir; we have never had an appropriation before, and we have 
been getting along the best way we could, and now we propose to spend it in this 
way : First to repair the wharves so that the ice will not break them to pieces. The 
ice lifts up and will continue to do so until we have a d.tm to stop the rise and fall 
of the tide, and you cannot do that until you make a big appropriation of perhaps 
$10,000. The repairs to wharves for the present season will be, $150; repairs to banks 
and grounds, $50; repairs to houses and fences, $50; and for thelifeboatiuan 100 days 
at $1.25 a day. I think he ought to have more. He stays in the sun ten hours a day 
and he only gets $1.25. That is $1 25. 

Now we ask for 50 new rooms to accommodate the increase. The rooms cost origi- 
nally $12.50, and . I do not suppose you can get them cheaper than that, and that 
would make $625, and that makes up the $1,000. Now, if you will permit me to 
recommend, instead of the Commissioners being required to put this out under the 
contract system they be allowed to spend that money themselves according to their 
judgment, they would find some of these items 'would be a little too large, perhaps, 
and others not enough, but they can average it up and give us some more houses. 
I would like more houses all the time. The better class of the community are not 
being accommodated at all. 

Mr. Henderson. I want to know if this language, "For the care, repair, and 
extension of the public bathing beach on the Potomac River, in the District of 
Columbia," is broad enough to take in new bath houses? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir; that will reach it. 

The Chairman. Your expenditures would foot up $1,000? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. I do not know that I understand the situation. This appropria- 
tion passed, it seems, for the first time, and you have expended none of it. What 
money did you expend the last fiscal year? 

Mr. Stkvens. The last year I went before the public, with the permission of the 
Commissioners, and asked them to help us and I succeeded in getting $65, and I went 
to work. 

Mr. Dockery. That was a private contribution? 
Mr. Stkvens. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. This appropriation of $1,000 last year you still have? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir ; .and we are going to use that up, and we estimate to use 
another one the next year in the same way. Every year we ought to have 50 new 
rooms in order to keep along with the demand. It is increasing all the time. 

Mr. Henderson. How many bathed there this year? 

Mr. Stevens. It was just 29,000 and a fraction; almost 30,000. 

The Chairman. When will you commence to use this $1,000 appropriation? 

Mr. Stevrns. We would now, only if we were to do so the ice this winter might 
damage us, and so we will wait until February or March, and then get ready to turn 
it over in good weather to the keeper. I serve without a salary. I will say that 
the Commissioners permitted me to rent bathing suits to those who came there and 
wanted them. Last year we allowed all who came there with a bathing suit, under 
16 years old, to go in free. I charge 5 cents for those over 16 for the use of a room. 
That 5 cents and the rent for a bathing suit I got along with last year, but had it 
not been for the Pythian encampment being around there I would have been unable 
to keep up. 

Mr. Henderson. You let every boy under 16 years old have bathing suits free? 

Mr. Stevens. Everybody must have a bathing suit, as ladies come along on the 
bank, and they sit, there for hours. Ladies come there in their fine carriages to see- 
their children bathe. 

Mr. Henderson. Can not they take their own bathing suits at any age? 

Mr. Stevens. We charge 5 cents for those over 16 years old for the use of the house s, 
and that is what enables us to live. Now, if Congress should decide that ought to be 
kept entirely free, there would have to be an appropriation made for running it 
because it costs considerable. I presume $200 or $300 ought to be put on it for the 
superintendent, so as to have it entirely free. 

Mr. Henderson. What percentage of the 30,000 were uuder 16 years of age? 

Mr. Stevens. Oh, nine-tenths. 

Mr. Henderson. I suppose the most were children? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. We try to keep the boys out after 5 o'clock, for when the 
Departments are closed it is almost filled up solid with men — grown people. 
Mr. Henderson. From the Departments? 

Mr. Stevens. All the Departments of the city. The Post-Office, Patent Office, 
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Treasury, and all the people who are employed in all the Departments of the city 
and are getting out. During the day they can not be there, hut after they are out 
of the Department and had their dinner then they rush in on us. 

Mr. Henderson. What percentage of the 30,000, as near as you can judge, are 
poor people not in departmental service f 

Mr. Stevens. Well, I could not say. I do not know I have had anybody who 
hesitated for an instant about paying the 5 cents. That would be a question I could 
hardly answer. 

Mr.' Henderson. As I understand you, probably nine-tenths of the 30,000 are 
under 16 years of age? 
Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Are those young people the sons of poor people? 
Mr. Steven 8. Everybody in the city, Congressmen's sons as much in proportion 
as anybody. 

Mr. Hendeijson. We have got a lot of children if we have nine-tenths of the 30,000. 
Let me make myself understood. The reason why I have always favored this beach 
was because I wanted a safe place for the people who were not able to own bath- 
rooms, for the poor people's children ; a place for the poor people to come and get 
clean. Now, has that met this want or is it for the departmental service? I do not 
care a cent about a swimming place for the departmental people, as they are able to 
pay for it. 

Mr. Stevens. Until last year we charged nothing, only for those who hired bath- 
ing suits. 

Mr. Henderson. I rather get the impression from your answers and your not 
answering that there are few poor people who bathe there. 

Mr. Stevens. They all come there from all sections Of the city. 

Mr. Henderson. I understand it is free, but what is the fact. Do the children of 
poor people come there? 

Mr. Stevens. They do, certainly, from all sections of the city, from the northeast, 
from the southwest, and more from the northeast than the southwest. 

Mr. Henderson. You said you had seven children drowned there. 

Mr. Stevens. They were drowned before the beach was opened. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you know whether they were children of poor people or rich 
people ? 

Mr. Stevens. They were almost wholly the children of poor people. 



The Chairman. The next item is "Closing alley in square 674." 

Captain Fiebeger. I can explain that fully with this little plat. This is a little 
alley which was dedicated years ago, when there was a subdivision put in there. 
Afterwards this street was put through ("illustrating on plat] and the whole subdi- 
vision changed and this alley opened and that alley opened and a street put through 
there, and that little alley w;is entirely lost sight of, and afterwards this building 
was built on there and this building, and it was built up solidly. The gentleman 
who bought that land found sometime ago his title was not clear on a. little portion 
of that alley, and he requested this to be put in in order to close that little alley. 
I think it would be well to strike out the last clause saying in whom the title is. 

Mr. Henderson. I do not see that we want to mix up with the ownership of the 
title. That ought to follow as a matter of law. 

Captain Fiebeger. 'lhat last line ought to be stricken out. 

Mr. Henderson. After the word "closed?" 

Captain Fiebeger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. There is no appropriation? 

Captain Fikbeger. No, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. Are you clear about this being all right? 

Captain Fiebeger. Yes, sir; the- alley is of no public use, and in order to close 
such an alley as that the man would ha ve to get a petition signed by every property 
owner on the square, and that would be all these lots here, and all those there 
[illustrating], and there are a great many poor people in there who do not like to 
sign a paper, as they are a little suspicious about it. This little alley is not of any 
public use at all, and the only possible way in which that can be closed otherwise 
would be by getting a petition. 

The Chairman. When these people adjoining this alley put the buildings there 
they understood that was open? 

Captain Fiebeger. No, sir; they built solidly along that line. 

Mr. Dockery. Who is the owner of that alley ? 

Captain Fiebeger. I do not know his name. 
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Commissioner Ross. I think it is a Dr. Sherwood. 
Mr. Dockery. How does he claim title! 
Commissioner Ross. He does not claim title at all. 

Mr. Dockery. He just built on it and he wants the building left there? 
Captain Fiebkger. This is where it runs [illustrating]. 
Mr. Dockery. What is this alley worth? 
Captain Fiebeger. It is of no use to the public. 
Mr. Dockery. It has houses on it? 

Captain Fiebeger. Yes, sir ; and it was opened for alley purposes, and I do not 
presume the District couid sell it as real estate. 

Mr. Henderson.' Where is the fee of the streets and alleys? 
Commissioner Ross. The fee of the streets is in the United States. 

Mr. Henderson. Dedicated by the person laying out the lot or 

Captain Fiebeger. The subdivision. 

Mr. Henderson. The title of that is iu the owner of the adjoining land? 
Captain Fiebeger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Well, the law would take care of the title if the alley was 
abolished. 
Mr. Dockery. Where will it be? 

Captain Fiebeger. In the owners of the adjacent land. , 

Mr. Henderson. The owners who owned the land when the dedication took 
f>lace on either side of the alley. Now, have these abutting property owners, the 
owners who really own the fee, asked for this ? 

Captain Fiebeger. I understand so. We put iu there so as to cover it in case of 
any misrepresentation, "the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby 
authorized and instructed on petition of owners of all the property fronting on that 
part or portion of an alley ten feet wide, etc." 

Mr. Henderson. I do not see anything in that fence, Mr. Dockery. 

Mr. Dockery. The only thing is, whether the United States * 

Mr. Henderson. They simply have an easement when used as an alley. 

Captain Fiebeger. II is not an original alley, but simply put in there in the sub- 
division of the property. 

Mr. Henderson. Suppose you own a lot and cut off a 20-foot alley and dedicate it 
to the public use, and then set aside that public use; the title, of course, would 
revert to you for the 20 feet. 

Captain Fiebeger. I "will say we closed two the last year in the same way, only 
it was by a special act. 

Commissioner Ross. I think we had better send to your committee a statement of 
the facts in the case, with the opinion of the District attorney, so as to remove any 
doubt. 

The Chairman. Why do you bring it before this committee? 

Mr. Dockery. Of course you understand it is subject to a point of order.- 

Captain Fiebeger. Yes, sir; it is simply put in at the request of the gentleman 
there,who said how hard it was to get a special act through, and requested the Com- 
missioners to put that in. 

Mr. Dockery. Has the District Committee ever considered it? 

Captain Fiebeger. No, sir; they never considered it; it has never been before 
them. 

The Chairman. Have you given the matter any consideration? 
Commissioner Ross. Yes, sir; we are all in favor of it. There is no harm in the 
world in it. 

Captain Powell. And it is not needed any longer? 
Mr. Henderson. It is abandoned now? 
Captain Powell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Truesdell. As I understand, it was never used as an alley. 
• Captain Fiebeger. It may have been years ago, but it has not been for years. 
Captain Powell. There are several alleys in the block now. 



The Chairman. The next item is on page 25, " Opening streets, for grading unim 
proved streets, roads, and alleys, at a cost not to exceed 10 cents per cubic yard 
$5,000." This is a new item. 

Captain Fiebeger. This simply opens streets dedicated to the public to assist 
the property owner by improving them. 

The Chairman. Where are they located? 

Captain Fiebeger. All over the District. 
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The Chairman. All inside or outside the boundary ? 

Captain Fikbbger. The most of them will be outside the boundary. 

The Chairman. You do not have many in the District? 

Captain Fiebeger. Not a great many in the District.. 

The Chairman. In opening streets outside of the boundary the expense comes out 
of what? 

Captain Fiebeger. Those streets are streets dedicated to the public; sometimes 
they are through a square in the city, but the majority of them are out in the 
suburbs. When they are dedicated of course they want to get them graded so 
they can be used, and in order to assist them the District authorities pay one-third 
the cost and the property owners two-thirds. 

Mr. Henderson. Then, if it costs 30 cents a square foot, the Government would 
pay 10 cents? 

Captain Fiebeger. It would vary; in some cases it might be more than that. In 
other cases it is only 20 cents. 



PARKING COMMISSION. 



STATEMENT OF JOHN SAUL, CHAIRMAN OF PARKING COM MIS? 

SION. 

Captain Powell. I would like you to hear Mr. Saul, who is chairman of the park- 
ing commission, an advisory commission. 
The Chairman. We will hear you, then. You ask for an increase here? 
Captain Powell. Yes, a small increase, and we think this is necessary. 
Mr. Henderson (to Mr. Saul). Are you president of the parking commission? 
Mr. Saul. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Well, you have for this year $15,000, and you are asking for 
next year $36,500. What is this increase for ; tell us all about it? 

Mr. Saul. We got $15,000 when we commenced planting trees in the city some 
twenty-five years ago. We were cut down last year to $15,000, and that $15,000 is 
little more than necessary to take care of the trees which we have on the streets. 
There is no use to put trees in the streets of the city if we do not take care of them. 
They must be pruned, cleaned of* insects, wired, and a great many other things 
necessary done which we can not foresee. Trees must be replaced and many other 
things. The care of 70,000 trees is a very considerable item. 

The Chairman. How do you need to use this increase? 

Captain Powell. You will find it on page 131 of the Engineer's report. 

Mr. Saul. The estimate there is as follows: for the purchase of wire netting and 
wiring of trees, $5,000; trimming and care of trees on streets, and parking, $12,000; 
planting of trees on streets and work at nursery, $0,000; purchase of lumber for 
boxes, $1,500; making tree boxes and repairs to tools, $1,400; purchase of tree stakes, 
$600; improving and fencing the 36 reservations under control of the Commis- 
sioners, $10,000, making a total of $36,500. I would just here remark that if the 
improvements of the streets are to go on, you will have to be more liberal to us in 
the future, for trees are expensive things to plant and grow. Trees are like stock. 
It is no use to go and stick them in the ground unless they are cared for afterwards. 

Mr. Henderson. You have heretofore got along pretty comfortably with $18,000? 

Mr. Saul. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Why has this jumped to twice .that, then ? What special demand 
is there for such a big jump as to $36,000? 

Mr. Saul. There are a great many streets to be planted, and there are a great many 
streets to be replanted. 

Mr. Henderson. Are there any new conditions you have not had year by year? 

Mr. Saul. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. What are the new conditions? 

Mr. Saul. Not only planting a good many streets, but we need a .great deal of 
replanting. Some streets are planted with ash-leaf maple, which will have to be 
replanted. Certain of the maples being in a very dry condition will need replanting 
soon. It is a short-life tree, and besides can not do well under our climate. 

Mr. Henderson. Captain Powell, which of these items on page 131 constitutes 
the chief element of increase? 

Captain Powell. The principal one is looking after parks known as District 
parks, $10,000. The other one is the care of trees. Now, as Mr. Saul has stated, 
there are many trees to be planted, and we have trees which are dying out now that 
will have to be replaced to keep up the service. These trees will not stand the lack 
of moisture to which they are subject now on account of the fact of the impermea- 
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bility of the pavement which is laid down ; besides the streets require an extension 
of the service, and yon will find also a great many trees are damaged by not being 
protected by guards, and it costs 46 cents to wire a single tree. Then the trees have 
to be trimmed. 

Mr. Henderson. Mr. Saul, who constitutes the park commission? You are pres- 
ident, I believe. 
Mr. Saul. Yes. 

Mr. Henderson. Who are the others? 

Mr. Saul. Mr. Saunders and Mr, Smith. 

Mr. Henderson. Are you an officer of the Government? 

Mr. Saul. No, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. What compensation do you get as chairman of the board? 

Mr. Saul. None whatever, sir. I have been on the board for twenty-five years, or 
whatever year it was, I think it is twenty-five years, when it was first organized by 
GoverDor Shepherd. 

Mr. Henderson. You do that because you take an interest in beantifying this 
city? 

Mr. Saul. I do. 

Mr. Henderson. Who is Mr. Saunders, the other member? 

Mr. Saul. He is connected with the Department of Agriculture, the superin- 
tendent of the garden. 

Mr. Henderson. He receives a salary? 
Mr. Saul. From the Government; yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. And Mr. Smith is the head of the Botanical Gardens? 
Mr. Saul. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Who is the one who gives the most of his time and attention to 
the details of these expenditures — which of the three? 
Captain Powell. Mr. Saul. 

Mr. Henderson. Are you the one who looks after that? 
Mr. Saul. Yes, sir* 

Mr. Henderson. Yon give a great deal of time to it? 

Mr. Saul. A good bit of time, as much as may be necessary. Of course I do not 
go and superintend the planting of trees, as there is a superintendent to do that; 
but I drive around and see what is to be done over the city. 

Mr. Henderson. You have an officer under the employ of the board as superin- 
tendent? • 

Mr. Saul. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Who hires and discharges the laborers? 

Captain Powell. The Commissioners. 

Mr. Henderson. On the recommendation of the board? 

Captain Powell. Generally of the parking superintendent, Mr. Lanbam. These 
gentlemen comprising this board are an advisory board. They select the kind of 
tree. to go on astre j t, for instance, and recommend the metho 1 and treatment of 
trees, the getting rid of caterpillars, the method of trimming and priming the trees, 
and generally the whole method of taking care of them. 

Mr. Henderson. Well, the executive man for this work is Mr. Lanham? 

Captain Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. The Commission does not have much to do with it? 

Captain Powell. Not the details of the work. 

Mr. Henderson. What salary is Mr. Lanham paid? 

Captain Powell. One thousand two hundred dollars. 

Mr. Henderson. Out of what appropriation? 

Captain Powell. Out of the executive appropriation; in the first part of the bill. 
There is a superintendent, and an assistant superintendent who gets $700; for him 
I am asking $900. 

Mr. Henderson. You refer to salaries and contingent expenses of the executive 
offi ce ? 

Captain Powell. It is on page H. 

Mr. Henderson. He is under the engineers? 

Captain Powell. That belongs to the snrface department, under Captain Fiebeger, 
who has the supervision of the whole thing. 

Mr. Henderson. I see the superintendent of parking gets $1,200, and the assist- 
ant superintendent gets $700? 

Captain Powell. That assistant superintendent is a very efficient and a very use- 
ful man. 

Mr. Henderson. He is the man who supposed he was going to get $900 when he 
went in? 

Captain Powell. Yes, sir; and he left a $900 place. 

Commissioner Truesdell. 'fliis parking commission, I presume you know, but I 
mention it as perhaps some of you may not know, is composed of experts in that 
line. They are all recognized authorities upon the subject of trees. 
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Mr. Henderson. I assumed so. 

Commissioner Truesdell. They are employed at no expense to the Government; 
they simply act in an advisory capacity, two of them being Government officials, and 
Mr." Saul, who is not. 

Mr. Henderson. They are really a consulting hoard, and, I take it, Mr. Lanham 
and his assistant are the men who do the work ? 

Commissioner Truesdell. These men decide the kind of trees to be planted. 

Mr. Saul. And the kind of pruning the trees need and what attention the trees 
require. 

Mr. Henderson. But still I do not see why yon should jump from $18,000 to 
$36,000. Are there any new conditions calling for these improvements? 

Captain Powell. The conditions have been continuing ones. These reservations 
are waste ground, and are unimproved, and the United States reservations are all 
improved. We do not expect to improve ours so fully, as I notice the superintendent 
of buildings and grounds has put in an estimate of $5,000 for improving one reser- 
vation along Pennsylvania avenue, and we only ask $10,000 for over thirty, and we 
only expect to plant the trees, to put on the top earth, and to sow grass seed and 
put a temporary fence around them. 

Mr. Henderson. Are many of these reservations wholly unshaded by trees? 

Captain Powell. Yes, sir/ 

Mr. Henderson. What number of these reservations are now unimproved ? 
Captain Powell. There are thirty-six. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you mean these entire thirty -six have no trees? 

Captain Powell. Some of them have trees. Of some of these reservations those 
which are in the middle of the wider avenues have trees and the other reservations 
are without even a fence post. 

Mr. Henderson. How many reservations are there altogether for the men to look 
after? 

Captain Powell. Thirty-six. 

Mr. Henderson. That includes improved and unimproved? 

Captain Powell. Well, none of them are really improved. The only ones 
improved are east of the Capitol on Pennsylvania avenue, in the middle of the 
avenue, and stretching on part of New York avenue. 

Mr. Henderson. Does this include jurisdiction over parks like Franklin Square? 

Captain Powell. No, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. It does not take them in at all? 
Captain Powell. No, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. I must understand this fully, and therefore I put these ques- 
tions, because I want to be able to answer them when they are put to me. 

Captain Powell. The principal item of increase is the $10,000 for the parks. That 
brings it down to $26,500. Now, that $26,500, the increase from $15,000, results from 
two causes. One is the extension of the service on account of planting new trees, 
and the other is on account of replacing trees which have grown out and died. Mr. 
Saul has been on this park commission for twenty-live years, when they commenced 
to plant those trees, and in that time we have got to the end of the life of a large 
majority of the trees; and a mistake, if I may call it a mistake, in plantiug the trees 
at tirst was that, in some trees planted, the roots ran out horizontally, which break 
up the sidewalks, disrupt them, and make them rough. 

There were four hundred such trees last year and we have removed them and put 
trees suitable for the purpose„and then there were those kinds of trees put out which 
were not suitable for growing near the curbing. At the curb the trees do not get 
moisture enough. Those were soft-wood trees. We have to get the hard-wood 
trees to stand the lack of moisture. We have concrete sidewalks which are imper- 
meable, and we have asphalt pavements which are also water tight, and the appro- 
priations for the last few years have been inadequate and we have not had sufficient 
to keep up the present service, and it has been falling behind and now we want to 
make a jump and catch up. 

Mr. Henderson. Who is in charge of this, specially? 

Captain Powell. This is under the engineer department, the surface branch of it, 
and Captain Fiebeger has charge of it. 

Captain Fiebeger. I call \our attention to the fact that the estimates for the last 
three years have been $25,000 a year, leaving out these parks entirely. Of course, 
the $10,000 has been added to that. We estimated heretofore for the trees, and the 
parks we added this year. 

Mr. Saul. I would make one remark in reference to the trees. In regard to 
many varieties of the trees planted in the streets when the park commission com- 
menced planting it .had not that experience; we knew the trees but did not know 
what would take place in the city, and our city was in a great measure sidewalks 
paved with bricks and the streets with cobblestones. In such a street any tree 
would grow ; yet to-day the case is different, and the trees which succeeded at that 
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day will not live to-day. Now I want to make one more remark, and that is, that 
the superintendent's salary should be raised to $1,500. If he is capable of managing 
such a department as this of tree planting, etc., he ought to be properly compensated, 
and the present salary is not sufficient either for Mr. Lanham or his assistant. 

Mr. Henderson. You can divide yours with him. Mr. Lanham, have you any 
remarks to make that have not been covered by what has been gone over before. 

Mr. Lanham. Except that 10,000 trees ought to be wired at a cost of about 46 cents 
per tree, which makes $4,600. Two thousand dollars would only trim about one- 
sixth of the trees of the city, so I ask for $12,000 to trim the trees. Two thousand 
trees should be planted to keep up with the street improvements, and at $3 per tree 
it would make $6,000. We can not keep up with the improvements and take care of 
the trees which we have. Then we ask for lumber for 2,000 trees to be planted, at 40 
cents per box, which will make $800. Then there is a necessity for taking down some 
of the wood boxes and replacing them, and we have to purchase new lumber, which 
costs about $600; and then for making boxes for trees we will plant, and replacing 
stakes around trees of a few years' growth, from which we can not take wire yet, I 
ask $600. 

In regard to the $10,000 asked for the parks we have never estimated for that 
except last year, and we got no appropriation for it. The increase in the appropria- 
tion for the trees asked ior is $7,500. We have been getting $18,000, but was cut 
down last year to $15,000, and this is to enable us to keep up by replanting those 
which have died and to take out the bad ones and replace them. Then, there are a 
lot of ash-leaf maples which were planted at the beginning of the parking commis- 
sion, and also Carolina poplars which are of no value. They are a nuisance and 
they are trees which cost more money to keep the caterpillars off, that is the ash- 
leaf maple, than they are actually worth. They should be taken out and replaced. 
The Carolina poplars we find it a very expensive matter to cut the roots and prune 
them carefully with sharp instruments, and the roots growing under a brick side- 
walk throw them all up. The $7,500 asked for in excess of the $18,000 we have 
been getting until last year is to take care of the trees which are on the streets now 
and enable us to plant and improve the streets which Lave been improved by the 
engineer department. 

The Chairman. How much did you say you wanted for new trees! 

Mr. Lanham. We want $6,000 to plant trees. 

The Chairman. Is that all, Mr. Lanham? 

Mr. Lanham. The little reservation in front of Center Market, just south of Han- 
cock's Statue, is in a very crude condition ; it is low and ought to be filled and graded, 
and soil put on it and sowed with grass seed. It will cost $1,500. The reservation 
on Pennsylvania avenue we improved last year ought to have a fence around it to 
keep it in decent shape; and also one on Indiana avenue between First and Third 
streets; also the park on New York avenue between Tenth and Thirteenth streets. 
Then the majority of the other thirty-six reservations under theparking commission are 
along the line of the old canal which was filled up some years ago and there is no 
soil on them, and no grass, and no trees, and $10,000 will begin to put them in good 
order. They are unsightly as they are, bare spots of ground. The $7,500 which is 
asked for in excess of the $18,000 as actually necessary for tree service will go far 
behind; we can not keep up with the improvements. 

Mr. Henderson. Who determines this expenditure, the Commissioners of the 
District f 

Captain Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. The commission have no determining voice in that? 
Captain Powell. No, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. And it ought to be really under under the engineer department ? 
Captain Powell. It is. 

Mr. Henderson. But in the bill it really belongs under the engineer department ? 
Captain Powell. Yes, sir. 



The Chairman. You ask for a new boat? 

Mr. Sutton, harbor master. I will state the facts in reference to it. Our present 
boat is small, and as a matter of course it is getting worse and worse all the time, 
and costs considerable money to keep it up. The machinery in this boat is very 
heavy. The boiler was put in after we bought it, and it was too heavy. The engine 
is much heavier than it ought to be. We can not go out and do work with this boat 
as we ought to, and in a heavy gale when the boat ought to be out, she must be tied up 
to the dock. On three or four occasions boats have capsized, and it was impossible 
for us to go out and aid them. 

Mr. Henderson. Why was such heavy machinery put in? 

Mr. Sutton. The hull is light, and there are only f-inch boards on it. 
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Mr. Dockery. Were the boilers put in recently? 

Mr. Sutton. They have been in there about four years. The boat has only 3 
inches of free board. It is impossible for us to do anything at a fire with this boat. 
We have been called upon a number of times, and would like to have aided at fires, 
bub we can not do anything. 

Mr. Dockery. What is the value of this boat! 

Mr. Sutton. The Commissioners gave $1,900 for her when she was new. We put 
in a new boiler and engine, and she has cost in the neighborhood of $4,000 or $5,000. 
Mr. Dockery. Is not $25,000 quite an advance over that? 

Mr. Sutton. Yes, sir ; but this boat is only a yacht, being 57 feet long and 9 feet 
deep. 

Mr. Dockery. Twenty-five thousand dollars will get a pretty good boat. 

Mr. Sutton. I have been in correspondence with quite a number of firms, and I 
have a letter here which is the only estimate I have got as to the cost. 

Mr. Dockery. What is the use for this boat— police duty simply, and to save life? 

Mr. Sutton. Yes, sir. It is set forth in my report to the chief of police for the 
last year. 

Commissioner Ross. It is on page 49 of the report of the superintendent of police. 
Sometimes it costs the District considerable money to get rid of the ice in the river. 
You will remember that a year ago last spring there was danger from ice, and. Con- 
gress made a special appropriation to get rid of it. It is intended that this boat 
shall do service of that kind. 

Mr. Dockery. I remember that special appropriation. What was the amount of it? 

Commissioner Ross. Five thousand dollars. 

Mr. Henderson. How old is this boat? 

Mr. Sutton. The hull is eleven years old, the engine five years old, the boiler 
four. 

Mr. Henderson. What should be the natural life of a boat? 

Mr. Sutton. It depends altogether upon how she is taken care of. We have boats 
on the river thirty-five years old. 
The Chairman.* This boat is not worn out? 

Mr. Sutton. No; but it is not adapted to our work. If we go out in a high wind 
we are liable to be swamped. In the Washington channel we are all righ t ; but in 
the Georgetown channel, and from the forks of the channel to Alexandria, it is often 
quite rough, and with only three- fourth-inch boards on the boat, if we should run 
into anything away she would go. 

The Chairman. This boat is just as well adapted to your work now as it has ever 
been? 

Mr. Sutton. Yes, sir; only the boat appears to be sinking. She has now only 2£ 
inches free board. 
Mr. Dockery. Who purchased this boiler? 
Mr. Sutton. I did. 

Mr. Dockeky. How did you come to purchase such a heavy boiler? 
Mr. Sutton. At that time it was as light a one as I could find in this country. It 
was built in Charleston,^. Va. 
Mr. Henderson. Was the boat built here? 

Mr. Sutton. No, sir; it was bought for $1,900. The original cost was $6,500. 
Mr. Henderson. How much do you expect to realize for it? 
Mr. Sutton. I do not think we could get over $800 or $1,000 for it. There is no 
stateroom and no accommodations on it. 

LIGHTING STREETS. 

Mr. Dockery. I notice that you submit a very decided increase over the esti- 
mates for the last year under the head of electric lighting. Your increase is $84,356 
for gas and electric lights. 

Commissioner Powkll. We have only one estimate for all lighting. 

Mr. Dockery. Why is it that you make such an increase? 

Commissioner Powell. To meet the demand of the service. 

Mr. Dockery. That is extraordinary, and no such estimate has ever been made 
along that line. 
Commissioner Powell. Last year I estimated $250,000. 
The Chairman. The estimate for LS95 was $250,000. 

Mr. Dockery. How do you expect to use this increased appropriation of $84,356? 

Commissioner Powell. By erecting more lamps and extending the service of 
lighting streets and alleys. I want to lay some stress upon lighting county roads. 

Mr. Dockery. What amouut do you propose for lighting county roads? 

Commissioner Powell. I have here a detailed statement showing the different 
locations of the lamps, gas, naphtha, etc., of the service up to October 1. We add 
up that list and deduct the gas lamps which are to be dispensed with on account of 
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the substitution of electric lights, and deduct also the gas lamps for which we expect 
to be reimbursed by collecting charges from some railroads. That leaves a net 
result of so much money, $209, 120. I take the electric lights in the service October 1, 
and add to that eighty-six electric arc lights to be put principally on a street 
where a cable line is now being constructed. 

Mr. Dockery. Is that inside or outside of the city? 

Commissioner Powell. That is inside of the city ; and also three lamps on east- 
ern F street, which is now lighted by arc lights. We have estimated for 22 arc 
lights on Ninth street, where the Metropolitan railroad is putting down a line for 
rapid transit. We add that all up, and also include about a hundred incandescent 
electric lamps in Eckington. These lamps are already in existence, and have been 
paid for by private parties, just because the law was stated in such terms that we 
could not pay for these lamps, and yet they have been operated there in the District, 
the District paying nothing for them. 

Mr. Hkndkrson. And the public getting the benefit! 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. What proportion of this $274,356 is for gas and what for electric 
lights? 

Commissioner Powell. For gas and naphtha together the amount is $209,120 and 
for electric lights $65,236. 

Mr. Dockery. What have you included for this Eckington scheme ? 

Commissioner Powell. Two thousand five hundred dollars. Tbat is the estimate. 

Mr. Dockery. How far is that from the city f 

Commissioner Powell. It almost joins the city. 

Mr. Dockery. These are incandescent lamps ? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir; they cost more than gas. 

Mr. Henderson. Can you give us an idea of the population at Eckington? 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir; but it struck me that the need out there for good 
lighting is owing to the existence of steam railroads, and the trolley line running 
right through the subdivision. It is quite well built up, and the light has been 
there, I believe, from two to four years without any cost whatever to the public. 

Mr. Dockery. It was put there as a speculative enterprise. 

Commissioner Truesdell. I think it is proper that I should state to the com- 
mittee the facts about that. I believe I did state them some two or three years ago; 
but I would like to state them again. JSome years ago, about 1888, I owned most of 
the property lying in what is known as Eckington subdivision which immediately 
adjoins the city. There were a number of buildings going up there, and I applied 
to the gas company to get the company to lay mains, but was unsuccessful. 
There was a demand for light, and I therefore established an electrie light plant at 
an expense of about $25,000 to light the houses, and as there were no gas mains there 
we put in a street lighting service at our own expense, running along R street clear 
out to the Catholic University. Since then I have been maintaining that light 
entirely at -my own expense, hoping every year that some public provision would be 
made for it. Inasmuch as the streets are lighted by me, the gas company does not 
erect any lamps, and unless I maintain these lights the streets would be wholly 
without light. I established the lighting plant there, as a matter of course, for the 
accommodation of the people there and to benefit the property in which I was inter- 
ested. In doing so I did not contemplate the maintenance of a street lighting sys- 
tem perpetually. It is done at a very considerable expense, which I have borne for 
a great many years. In the meantime buildings have been erected there to a con- 
siderable extent. 

Mr. Hendkrson. Do the people there own their own homes? 

Commissioner Truesdell. Yes, sir; almost entirely. It seems to me proper that 
the public should make some provision for lighting just as it does in other places. 

Mr. Dockery. Are we maintaining iucandescent lights in any other suburb? 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir. 

Commissioner Truesdell. I am quite willing that the lighting should be done in 
any other way. I would like to have the place lighted, and I think it ought to be 
lighted at public expense. 

Mr. Henderson. You made the same request some years ago? 

Commissioner Truesdell. Yes. I made the request some three years ago, and I 
think it was recommended in the Senate District Committee unanimously, but it 
failed in conference. 

Mr. Henderson. The conditions are substantially the same, except probably there 
are more people and more owning their own homes. 

Commissioner Truesdell. The conditions have been materially changed. A large 
number of houses have been built since. There are some sixteen houses now in proc- 
ess of erection, in not one of which I am interested, except one. 

Mr. Dockery. How many families live there? 

Commissioner Truesdell. There are fifty or sixty houses and they are nearly all 
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occupied. There are not more than two or three idle houses in the place. Besides, 
there is quite a large hotel there. The streets are all paved and have sidewalks and. 
sewers. That has all been done, with the exception of three squares, wholly at my 
expense. 

Mr. Henderson. Does the city government pay for lighting any portion of the 
city outside of the boundary f • 
Commissioner Tkuesdell. They pay for all except this subdivision. 
Mr. Henderson. Is this the oniy suburb that is exceptional in that respect? 
Commissioner Truesdell. That is the only one lighted at private expense. 
Mr. Dockery. Are there any others lighted by electricity? 

Commissioner Truesdell. They are lighted at public expense by gas and naphtha. 
Mr. Dockery. Is Tennally town lighted at public expense? 
Commissioner Powell. It is not lighted at all. 

Mr. Dockery. What suburbs besides Eckington are lighted at public expense? 
Commissioner Powell. Mount Pleasant, Pleasant Plains, and Kalorama Heights. 
Mr. Dockery. Do you call Mount Pleasant a suburb? That is right in the city. 
Commissioner Truesdell. It is not as near as Eckington. 

Commissioner Powell. The people of Tacoma have been petitioning strongly for 
fifty lamps. Brightwood has a very few. 

Mr. Dockery. When were these suburbs first lighted by gas at public expense? 

Commissioner Powell. I do not know. I only know that in the last year lights 
have been added. We put in lights at Tacoma within the last month and a half. 

Mr. Dockery. What suburbs have you lighted within the last year? 

Commissioner Powell. A few at Brightwood and in Tacoma ; and then occasion- 
ally a small extension in other suburbs. 

Mr. Dockery. What suburbs were lighted at the public expense prior to twelve 
months ago? 

Commissioner Powell. Mount Pleasant, Washington Heights, Kalorama Heights, 
and certain roads in the county. 

Mr. Dockery. Have you within the last twelve months been extending the serv- 
ice to the county roads ? . 

Commissioner Powell. We have been trying to and have done it to a small extent. 

The Chairman. Does yonr estimate show the cost of lighting the city proper 
separate from the suburban lighting? 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir; it shows the cost of additional lights wanted for 
the two cities, separate from those wanted outside; but it does not show the differ- 
ence in cost of the present .lighting. 

Mr. Dockery. Will you furnish to the committee a statement showing the present 
expenditure within the limits of Washington and Georgetown for gas, naphtha, and 
electric lights, and the increased expenditure you propose under this estimate for 
the same territory? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. It is stated in there. In reference to electric 
lights, I will say that there are no electric lights outside of Washington and George- 
town. 

Mr. Dockery. What I would like to know is the cost and number of gas lights, 
the number of naphtha lights, and the number of electric lights within the limits of 
Washington and Georgetown, and the number that you propose to add within these 
limits under this estimate? 

Mr. Henderson. Subtraction would not do, because it would not segregate them. 

Commissioner Powell. The last sheet of the slips which I have handed you shows 
the locality of the ones that we want to add. 

Mr. Dockery. It does not show the expense. We want the expense also. 

Commissioner Powell. The prices are given on the first sheet. 

Mr. Dockery. Have you entered into a contract with the electric-light company 
for service for the future? 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. Did not your contract expire the 30th of last June? 
Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir; that was the date named in the contract, but it 
was extended by mutual consent thirty days, and then expired. 
Mr. Dockery. Did you advertise for another contract? 
Commissioner Powell. No, sir. 

Mr: Dockery. Why? Because the law did not authorize it, or for what reason? 

Commissioner Powell. Because there was only one bidder, and we considered 
that it was not beneficial to the public interest to advertise when we knew that 
there would be only one bidder, and also because when we did advertise a few 
months previous to that for bids for one, five, and ten year contracts there were no 
bids for electric lighting, and none for ^as. We had sixty days' notice given. 

Mr. Dockery. How is this service being conducted now? 

Commissioner Powell. By the company, under protest as to the exact rate of pay. 
There is a difference between the Board of Commissioners and the company con- 
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cerning the rate, or, what amounts to the same thing, the number of lights which 
should be furnished under the appropriation. This appropriation now says that the 
present service must be maintained, and they furnish 330 lights. If; also says that the 
necessary expenses of inspection shall be paid by the company, ami that the neces- 
sary extensions should be made. There is a difference of opinion between the Com- 
missioners and the company as to the number of extensions, and how they shall be 
paid for. The amount appropriated would not pay for maintenance of the present 
service or any extension. There will be a deficit. The amount appropriated is not 
sufficient to pay for those three things required in the act. 

Mr. Dockery. To maintain the present service you have to pay 40 cents a night 
per electric lamp? 

Mr. Dockery. What other expenses do yon have? 

Commissioner Powell. The expense of n^ection. 

Mr. Dockery. What does that amount to? 

Commissioner Powell. The law requires that there shall be at least 1,000 candle- 
power, and inspection must be made to ascertain this candlepower. The law also 
says that the price of 40 cents shall be paid for the service of lighting from sunrise 
to sunset. We can not pay 40 cents for less or more. There has been, up to date, 
no money paid out of the appropriation for inspection. It is desired to measure the 
candle power. 

Mr. Dockery. Have you made any measurement of the candlepower? 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir; we have not the implements nor the place in 
which to do it. It would have to be done in a room or some place protected from the 
weather. Wires would have to be run. in, and we would need switches with an arc 
lamp ; and as that 1,000-candlepower lamp is a very intense light in a room, we must 
have a measure of candlepower between that and the ordinary candlepower, so as 
to compare them. We take that intermediate measure of power by which to com- 
pare the standard candlepower. 

Mr. Dockery. Who suggested the language of this law? 

Commissioner Powell. 1 do not know* 

Mr Henderson. It is proposed to drop everything out except the italicised words. 
Commissioner Powell. I favored the 1,000 candlepower, but that was a repro- 
duction of the law which we had the year before. 
Mr. Henderson. This language had been carried in here prior to the law? 
Commissioner Powell. I think so. 

Mr. Dockery. What had you done in the matter of inspection prior to this year? 

Commissioner Powell. There has nothing been done. I think the measure was 
made up by Lieutenant Milhs, an officer of the Engineer Corps, who has had large 
experience in electric lighting. He came over here at the request of Captain Lusk 
to measure the candlepower, and he reported that the law was complied with. 

Mr. Dockery. When was that? 

Commissioner Powell. I do not know ; may be three or four years ago. 
Mr. Dockery. Are these electric lights being operated under contract agreement 
or understanding between the Commissi oners and the Electric Light Company? 
Commissioner Powell. It is only a verbal agreement. 
Mr. Dockery. And you pay 40 cents a night? 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir; we have not agreed to pay 40 cents a night. We 
can not pay 40 cents a night and comply with the law. 
Mr. Dockery. Then you have made no inspection? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir; but we have not used any of that money to pay 
for that inspection. 

Mr. Dockery. What does that cost ? 

Commissioner Powell. I think from August to the 1st of December, $750. 

Mr. Dockery. What is the cost, up to this time, for the current year? 

Commissioner Powell It has only cost the service of an employee who is already 
paid out of another appropriation. 

Mr. Dockery. That item of $750 is for the remainder of the year? 

Commissioner Powell. That is to provide the necessary implements for testing 
and measuring candlepower — a small electric battery — and then for service of an 
inspector specially devoted to the business of inspecting electric lights, at $3.50 a 
day, for seven months. 

Mr. Dockery. Yon have no inspector of electric lights now? 

Commissioner Powell. We have three inspectors of gas and electric lights. 

Mr. Dockery. Why haven't one of these inspectors been used? 

Commissioner Powell. They have, to some extent; but we need them for other 
inspection. It takes one man two weeks to go around this District at night, working 
eight hours, leaving out Sunday night. We can not get around with this force. 

Mr. Dockery. You have salaries provided here for three inspectors? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. And you estimate $750 for the remainder of the year for instruments ? 
DIS APP 4 
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Commissioiier Powell. And salary of one additional inspector. 

Mr. Henderson. With special qualifications that none of these possess? 

Comniissioner.PowELL. One possesses qualifications, and we propose to transfer 
him and fill his place by a suitable man. 

Mr. Henderson. Aside from that expense, what other expense is required to oper- 
ate this electric-lighting system ? 

Commissioner Powell. The expenses of making out monthly schedules showing 
when the lights are lighted and extinguished. There is the expense of observing 
whether the lights are lighted, whether they are burned all night, whether the lamp 
is broken, or whether it >s clean. 

The Chairman. Does not that come under the head of inspection? 

Commissioner Powell. We have to use three men ; but this other man is to be used 
on the inspection of electric lights only. Those three men are needed on gas lights 
alone. 

Mr. Dockery. How often must you make this inspection to determine whether 
lights are less than a thousand candle power? 

Commissioner Powell. The exact measurement ought to be had as often as once 
in ten days. 

Mr. Dockery. Then you have not made any advertisement or entered into any 
contract, because you considered tbis appropriation was insufficient? 

Commissioner Powell. We have not done this thing, but not for that reason, 
because we had advertised and given sixty days' notice for bids. According to this 
law there could only be one bidder, and we did not believe in paying such expenses 
when there was to be only one bidder, who could bid what he wanted to. It would 
be disbursing funds with no good results. 

The Chairman. What is the expense of advertising? 

Commissioner Powell. That depends upon the number of times the advertisement 
is inserted, the number of papers, and whether it is in New York, Washington, or 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Henderson. What hours are you lighting now ? 

Commissioner Powkll. We are lighting according to the schedule which makes 
3,594 hours. It is the schedule which is based upon the time of lighting which 
extends through the entire twelve* mouths, half an hour after sunset and half an 
hour before sunrise. 

Mr. Henderson. The law requires them to be lighted from sunset to sunrise, does 
it not? 

Commissioner Powell. I do not read it that way. 

Mr. Henderson. You do not consider this proviso mandatory? 

Commissioner Powell. There are two conditions or limitations to that proviso 
which says that not more than 40 cents shall be paid, etc., and I want to say that 
there is no need of paying for lighting at sunrise. 

Mr. Henderson. By either gas or electricity ? 

Commissioner Powell. Either. We do not pay for it for gas, because we are 
limited to 3,000 hours; but the maximum is 3,000 hours of lighting. The gas com- 
pany ask the maximum price, and we pay it. 

Mr. Dockkry. Do you understand there is any law requiring you to advertise for 
contracts ? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir; there is such a law. We looked into that care- 
fully, and consulted with the Auditor of the Treasury Department, to whom we 
explained the situation, and he said that there was no necessity, and no legal obliga- 
tion that we should advertise under these circumstances. 

Mr. Dockery. Do you mean the Auditor or the Comptroller? The Comptroller is 
the law officer. 

Commissioner Powell. I think it was the Auditor. Mr. Petty made the repre- 
sentation to him, and brought the answer. It may have been the Comptroller, and 
probably was. Our vouchers have been accepted under the showing which we 
made. 

Commissioner Truesdell. Permit me to say, in Mr. Petty's absence, that he did 
report to the Commissioners that he had conferred with the Comptroller, and that 
he did not favor advertising when there was but one bidder. 

Mr. Henderson. Does not the law expressly require advertising before letting of 
a contract? 

Commissioner Ross It says, all public works exceeding $1,000 in amount. 
Mr. Dockery. The law authorized you to take the opinion of the Comptroller, 
and that is binding? 
Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. He is required to give an opinion, if you ask i,t, and that governs 
the auditing of accounts? 
Commissioner Powell. There has been no objection to the auditing of the accounts. 
Mr. Dockery. And you are allowing 40 cents a night? 
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Commissioner Powell. They have not been required to light from sunset to sun- 
rise, and since receiving this last notice they have filed a protest against that 
reduced schedule, and announced their intention to light from sunset to sunrise. 

Mr. Dockery. Why did not the Commissioners ask the opinion of the Comptroller 
on that ? 

Commissioner Powell. We did not see any reason for asking the opinion of the 
Comptroller, or the opinion of any other official upon that. If we had thought 
there was any doubt, we would have asked his opiniou. The law says that the price 
can not exceed 40 cents from sunset to sunrise. There is no need of going to the 
Comptroller to ask an opinion about that point. 

The Chairman. But when you went to change the time of lighting, did you take 
the opinion of the Comptroller? w 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. What do you understand the meaning of the words " maintain- 
ing existing service" to be ? 

Commissioner Powell. That they were to have 330 arc lights, which was the 
number in existence at the date of the passage of the act, and that they should be 
continued. 

Mr. Henderson. Which would not apply to the mode of continuing ? 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir; I judge not. If it were necessary to change one 
of those lamps from the corner to the middle of the square, I think it would be 
maintaining the present service, substantially. We might find it necessary to lower 
one of the lamps on account of an obstruction made by a tree, for instance ; and if we 
moved that, or lowered it, that would comply with the intent and spirit of the law, 
and would be good work besides. I think the maintenance of the present service con- 
templates substantially the continuance of the present number of lamps and places. 

Mr. Henderson. Are you running now without a contract with the electric light 
company ? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Henderson. And they are doing the work ? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir; with a difference of opinion as to the rate of pay? 

The Chairman. How often do you pay them? 

Commissioner Powell. Once a month. 

Mr. Henderson. Have they accepted their pay? 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir; 1 think not since the last vouchers were made out. 
Mr. Henderson. You have made or received propositions for what length of time? 
Commissioner Powell. For the rest of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you understand that you have a right to make a contract for 
a greater time than the life of an appropriation? 
Commissioner Powell. No, sir; we can not do it. 

Mr. Dockeky. Is there any difference between you and the gas company ? 
Commissioner Powell. No, sir ; there is no material difference. 
Mr. Dockeky. Is that service being performed under contract? 
Commissioner Powell. Not under written contract. 

Mr. Dockery. Does the law require you to enter into a contract with the gas 
company ? 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir; the law contemplates advertising and making 
contracts. 

Mr. Dockery. Is that a law or a statute? 

Commissioner Powell. It is a general statute concerning the District works, 
which says that on any public works exceeding $1,000 in cost advertisements shall 
be issued. The law contemplates advertising, and contemplates competition as well, 
for that is the object of the law. The advertising has been done for this year. 

Mr. Henderson. And bids made? 

Commissioner Powell. There have been no bids for gas. There have been bids for 
mineral oil and naphtha. We have accepted one bid for naphtha and made a con- 
tract. 

Mr. Henderson. Then there are competitors for that lighting? 

Commissioner Powell. The competition is generally small, and it is only between 
oil and naphtha on one side and gas on the other? 

Mr. Henderson. Then you are really running without a contract at all for electric 
lighting. 

Commissioner Powell. Without a written contract. 

Mr. Henderson. The law requires it where the amount is over $1,000. 

Commissioner Powell. We did advertise. 

Mr. Henderson. And got no bid? 

Commissioner Powell. We were not going to throw money away when the law 
does not say there shall be a contract, but says there shall be an advertisement. I 
do not believe in throwing away public funds. 

Mr. Dockery. You advertised for gas and had no bidders, and advertised for 
electric lights and had no bidders, and still you are going on with the service? 
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Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

' The Chairman. The gas company accepts your payment in full for this work, 
does it? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. What is the explanation of this? There is some reason for all this 
business. 

Commissioner Powell. I do not know any reason, except a desire to do our duty. 

Mr. Dockery. I mean the conduct of these people in not bidding 

Commissions r Powell. They <lo not want to bio ; they do not want competition. 
We advertised, and the representatives of companies in other cities came on and 
seemed to be ready to bid. The Seimans Company, one of the largest electric com- 
panies in the world, probably, sent representatives ht-re — having an agent in the 
United States — and their agent went away, and did not send any word back. After 
looking over the field, they thought that they did not want to bid. 

Mr. Henderson. They would have to put in a plant and lay underground wires? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. The main reason they gave was that they would 
have to leave this matter to Congress. That was in the long session, and they said 
the matter would not be settled and Congress might not take it up. They thought 
if they put in the lowest bid they would not be allowed to go to work and make 
conduits in the streets, because at the same time the law said that thenioney should 
not be used for lights by overhead wires. They said: "W T ewill not bother with 
this matter while waiting for Congress to decide." 

Mr. Henderson. 1 suggest that we take this matter up again and have the repre- 
sentatives of the gas and electric light companies here. 

SWEEP1KG STREETS. 

The Chairman. For 1896 you ask $160,CC0. You may state the necessity for the 
increase. You had only $137,000 last year; how. did you get along with that? 

Mr. McKenzie, superintendent of street sweeping department. Very well. 

The Chairman. Can you not do with the same amount next year? 

Mr. McKenzie. No, sir; and do the work economically. Nearly one-third of the 
area of the city of Washington and Georgetown is only cleaned once a week. The 
citizens seem to think it ought to be cleaned oitener, and it is desirable that it should 
be. To do that would require $17,000 to $18,000 more. 

The Chairman. What streets are those? 

Mr. McKenzie. They are scattered all over the city. The streets which are swept 
daily are those immediately around the center of the city. Some are swept three 
times, and some twice a week. One third of the area of the city only is swept once 
a week, or can be swept only once a week. 

The Chairman. You want this additional service? 

Mr. McKenzie. It is very desirable. 

Commissioner Ross. Mr. McKenzie desires to speak in regard to the cleaning of 
Pennsylvania avenue 

Mr. McKenzie. The work is now being done at $19 a day, and it is being done 
cheaper than the man can afford to do it. It was a mistake on his part when he 
made the bid. He will not take it again at that rate. The cheapest bid was $24. 50 
a day. 

Mr. Henderson. I thought the city was doing that. 

Mr. McKenzie. No, sir; the city did it at one time, but the contract is now 
let out. 

Mr. Henderson. Who has the contract for cleaning Pennsylvania avenue now ? 

Mr. McKenzie. The man's name is O'Day. The C ommissioners let it once before 
at $24.50, and that is as cheap as it can be done. We will not be able to get it done 
next year for less. 

Mr. Henderson. What can it be done for next year? 

Mr. McKenzie. I do not think it can be done for less than $24.50. 

Mr. Henderson. It is being done now for $19? 

Mr. McKenzie. Yes, sir; but the man will not take it again at that price. 

Mr. Henderson. What is your estimate of the increased cost of cleaning Pennsyl- 
vania avenue for the next year. 

Mr. McKenzie. I figured it out, and estimated Pennsylvania avenue with the 
other streets. The cost of cleaning Pennsylvania avenue for 275 working days 
would be $5,225 a year. 

Mr. Henderson. You are now paying $19 a day, and it cost $5,225 a year; how 
much would it be at $24.50? 

Mr. McKenzie. It would be $6,687.50. 

Mr. Henderson. Of course, if we were to appropriate $24.50 they will bid that 
much. 

Commissioner Ross. It would be a lump appropriation, and would increase the 
appropriation that much, so that we could put it in. 
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ASHES, REMOVAL OF. 

The Chairman. For the removal of ashes an appropriation of $30,000 is asked. 
Was that asked for last year? 
Commissioner Ross. I think so. 

Mr. Henderson. What have yon gentlemen to say about thatf 

Commissioner Ross. There has been quite a general demand to have ashes removed 

at public expense, largely as a sanitary measure. 
Mr. Henderson. To be reimbursed by a special tax upon houses from which such 

ashes are removed ? 

Commissioner Ross. That is the proposition upon which we made this estimate, 
and we propose to put $1 per annum upon eight-room houses and $2 on houses con- 
taining over eight rooms in order to reimburse this appropriation. 

The Chairman. You would transfer it from the tenant to the landlord, and in 
niauy cases?, I presume, the landlord would put it on the tenant? 

Commissioner Ross. Possibly. We propose to use these ashes to fill up the flats, 
where necessary. 

The Chairman. How are they disposed of now? 

Commissioner Ross. They are taken to various dumps throughout the city. 
Mr. Henderson. You think the citizens want this done? 

Commissioner Ross. The East Washington Citizens' Association have, as a society, 
recommended that. I had a letter last evening from the secretary of the Board of 
Underwriters asking the Commissioners to provide regulations requiring more fre- 
quent removal - of ashes, and to have it done under District supervision. 

Mr. Hwnderson. How is that done in other cities? 

Commissioner Ross. As I am informed, a great many other cities do it in this way 
at public expense. 

BRIDGES, CARE OF. 
The Chairman. We will now take up bridges. 

Captain Fiebeger. That estimate has been rerlnced to $3,500. The other estimate 
or construction and repairs, $20,030, is the regular estimate, and based upon past 
experience. 

Mr. Henderson. How about the payment of one-half of the cost of maintenance 
and repair of bridge by the street railroads? 
Commissioner Powell. That was required by the last law. 

Captain Fieheger. There are three bridges over Rock Creek which are occupied 
by the street railroad companies. 

Mr. Henderson. Will not that payment for one-half repairs cut down the amount 
needed ? 

Captain Fikbeger. We will not get the benefit of that until after the tax is col- 
lected. We will get paid back next year, or the year following. 

Commissioner Powell. When we (lid the repairs the street car company thought 
the charge was not just, and declined to acknowledge the charge. 

Mr. Dockery. Who can speak for the Aqueduct Bridge? 

Commissioner Powell. Th.it is an estimate of $26,200, I bolieve, for the purpose 
of providing a street car track to enter Georgetown from Virginia, and to enter the 
proposed union station at the end of the Aqueduct Bridge, giving authority to the 
Commissioners to make regulations by whit'h any street car company iu Virginia 
may run over there for a certain charge. There is a demand by street car com- 
panies to cross the Potomac River from Virginia. Th«re are suburbs over there, as 
well as the military p>st of Fort Myer and the National Cemetery at Arlington. 

Mr. Dockery. Is not that a new departure for the Government to build street car 
tracks ? 

Commissioner Powell. Perhaps it is, but it is in the direction of a proper policy. 
No street car company can do anything on that bridge without special authority 
from Congress. We want to have it a public bridge, and be able to take care of it. 
It would be inconvenient, if not difficult, to allow street car lines to have supervi- 
sion and responsibility over that bridge as a private corporation. That is an impor- 
tant and expeusive structure. 

Mr. Dookeky. What proportion of the repairs do the street car cjmpanies pro- 
pose to pay ? 

Commissioner Powell. One-half of the repairs hereafter. 
Mr. Dockery. And the railroad would lay the tracks? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir; we do not want a street car track on that bridge 
unless it is built in a certain way. The roadway is narrow, and there is no room on 
the sides. The superstructure of the bridge ought to be changed. 

Mr. Dockery. Does not a company want to come across? 

Commissioner Powell. Bills have been introduced in Congress to occupy that 
bridge in that way. 
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Mr. Dockery. Yon want proper legislation, so that they can construct a track 
across there, and also make provision so that other companies can use it. Yon 
propose to build a track and charge toll? ♦ 

Commissioner Powell. The Government ought to bnild it, I think just as they 
built the bridge. It is nothing but laying down the track. It is like laying down a 
roadway and allowing an omnibus to go over it. 

Mr. Dockery. The bridge is for the use of the public, but the street car enter- 
prise is a private thing. 

Commissioner Powell. That is the reason why we want it. 

Mr. Dockery. They exnect to realize profits. Yon propose to reconstruct the 
bridge, so that the railroad companies can cross to Washington, and go into the busi- 
ness of charging toll ? 

Commissioner Powell. To reimburse us one-half the expense of repairs to be paid 
by the street car companies. 

The Chairman. Yon speak about this being a narrow track. 

Commissioner Powell. We do not want a railroad company to go in there and 
reconstruct that bridge. That would never do in the world. We do not want a 
track laid down on the bridge as it is. 

The Chairman. I do not believe in a Government taking hold of a private work, 
because it generally costs more. Do you contemplate the use of the track by more 
than one railroad? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Why limit it to street railways? 

Commissioner Powell. Because there is no necessity of steam railroads crossing 
at that point, and no probability of such a necessity. Another reason is that the 
superstructure is not strong enough for steam railroad trains. 

Mr. Henderson. Could they not run electric cars over there to Arlington? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir; that is just the kind of railroads we want, in 
order to accommodate the public and to protect the Government interests as well. 

Mr. Henderson. You have a provision that no cars operated by steam power shall 
be used ? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. You think there is no legislation needed to give street railways 
of Virginia power to come into the District? 

Commissioner Powell. That embodies legislation incident to the appropriation 
of public funds. W T e do not want to appropriate these public funds, and have that 
track there, without permitting street car companies to use the track. 

Mr. Henderson. Has this question been before the District Committee? 

Commissioner Powell. Not in this shape, exactly. It was recommended, I believe, 
in some form. 

Commissioner Trcesdell. Our idea was that if a railroad company were allowed 
to spend the money to reconstruct that bridge, in order to make a suitable crossing, 
it would acquire vested rights which would be troublesome. 

Mr. Henderson. Could not a bridge be built for the use of the street railroads, 
and paid for by them? 

Commissioner Powell. The traffic would not bear it. 

Mr. Henderson. Is there not an electric railroad running to Mount Vernon? 

Commissioner Powell. It goes from Alexandria to Mount Vernon. * 

Mr. Henderson. I thought Ihere was a project to have it come into Washington. 

Commissioner Powell. They have a right to come into the city. 

The Chairman. Did they not operate from the river to Arlington for a while? 

Commissioner Powell. There was an electric road running from Washington to 
Arlington. People will not walk across, and then take the ears and pay another 
fare. That road went into the hands of a receiver, and I don't know what the 
status of the company is. Two or three companies have been knocking at our doors 
trying to get in. 

Mr. Henderson. Was not a bill introduced yesterday f»»r that purpose? 
Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir; that was the Mount Vernon Company. 
The Chairman. Do they want to cross the river? . 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir; they will cross, on ferry boats, I believe, and 
afterwards on the Long Bridge, if the Long Bridge is rebuilt, aud perhaps on the 
Memorial Bridge, if that shall be built. They do not want to come into Georgetown. 
They want to come in in South Washington up through the Mall. 

ROCK CREEK PARK. 

The Chairman. Wha e vou to say in reference to the improvement of Rock 
Creek Park f 

Commissioner Powell. The amount named there is $5,000. 
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The Chairman. What is the character of the improvements! 

Commissioner Powell. Small repairs to bridges, and to pay the expenses of 
watchmen, and also to have plans for improvements prepared in reference to what 
work shall be done in future. 

The Chairman. Have yon those items in your report f 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir. 

Captain Fiebeger. I will say that the law establishing Rock Creek Park says that 
after the park is purchased it shall be turned over to a permanent board of control 
consisting of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the, Chief of Engi- 
neers, and that as soon after as possible they shall prepare plans lor the improve- 
ment of the park, the making of paths, horseback drives, etc. 

The Chaikman. How much of this is for plans! 

Captain Fiebeger. It provides $3,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to 
"be at the discretion of the Commissioners, or by Mr. Olmstead, or other landscape 
engineer. We have a mounted policeman there, and there should be more than one 
to take charge of that park. 

The Chairman. Is he not in charge of it now! 

Captain Fiebeger. Yes, sir; he is being paid out of the Rock Creek Park appro- 
priation, and paid by the park commission ; but the commission will turn over this 
park to the Commissioners probably about the middle of this month, and after that 
■fche appropriation can no longer be used for the hire of a watchman. As long as it 
is under the trustees they can hire a watchman; but after this month we will have 
to detail a mounted policeman. 

The Chairman. How much do you estimate for him? 

Captain Fiebeger. About $1,000. We will have about $1,000 for repairs of roads 
and bridges. 

Mr. Henderson. Are there any Metropolitan police in that territory? 

Captain Fiebeger. Not in the park proper. There are some Metropolitan police 
on the west and east sides. The park has 1,600 acres covered with trees, and unless 
we have a watchman there, the people around there will cut down trees, drive away 
the game, and destroy fences. We have $100,000 worth of property which might be 
destroyed. 

The Chairman. In case no specific appropriation is made, are there not other appro- 
priations out of which it might be paid? 

Captain Ftebeger. The Commissioners will have to decide that after the park is 
turned over to them. The only possible way would be to take a mounted policeman 
off his beat and put him in the park. Of course he has not time to go through the 
park constantly. 

The Chairman. This simply means continuing the man we have in the park now. 
The watchman there is paid $3 a day. The Commissioners will keep him after the 
park is turned over to them. They will take him with the park. There will be no 
provision for taking care of the park after it is turned over. 

Mr. Henderson. Is this improvement of the park referred to in the highway law! 

Captain Fiebeger. No, sir; it is a separate act establishing Rock Creek Park, 
appropriating $1,200,000. 

POLICE. v 

. The Chairman. The next is the police department, page 41. 

Mr. Henderson. As we are limited in power in this matter, I would say that the 
only thing Colonel Moore need take up are the miscellaneous items which come under 
our jurisdiction. 

Mr. Dockery. The miscellaneous is the same estimate. The fuel estimate is 
increased $300. What is the necessity for that? 

Major Moore. We have had a good deal of trouble during the spring, and have 
been compelled to transfer fuel from one station house to auother in patrol wagons, 
and even then it hardly lasted. We did not have enough coal to keep the cells and 
lodging rooms comfortable. I thought it was better to ask for $300 more on that 
account. 

Mr. Dockery. For repairs you ask $3,000. Could you not got along with $2,000? 

Major Moore. We really can not. That was an estimate made by the building 
inspector, with whom I conferred about the matter. We have nine station houses 
and ten stables, and they are in constant occupancy. The wear and tear is great, 
and for economy's sake it is really desirable to have the amount asked in these 
estimates? 

Mr. Dockery. Under the head of miscellaneous and contingent expenses there is 
a decrease. 

Major Moore. Yes, sir. That increase was granted under peculiar circumstances 
last year, and so we dropped that down. 
Mr. Dockery. Covers for two patrol wagons. Do you need that? 
Major Moore. That is found to be desirable. We take prisoners through the 
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streets in patrol wagons, and it is not well to have them on public view. Some 
times we take sick persons. 

Mr. Dockeky. How many patrol wagons have you? 

Major Moore. Eleven. 

Mr. Dockeky. Are they all covered? 

Major Moore. Only two are covered. 

^Mr. Dockery. You want to cover two more at the cost of $75 for each wagon? 
Major Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. Has that been found by experience to be the correct amount? 
Major Moore. The recent estimate was $10 more. 
Mr. Docrery. You want a light wagon and a horse? 

Major Moore. We have one in use in the Eighth precinct. The patrol wagons 
are heavy and are drawn by one horse, and this wagon is found to be useful for serv- 
ice in the couuty. It is light, and saves repairs. We want to use that in the 
Georgetown precinct and in the county; in the Fifth, Seventh, and Eighth pre- 
cincts, which lie east of the Eastern Branch. 

Mr. Dockery. Have you any wagons of that kind *'n the service now ? 

Major Moore. We have in the Eighth precinct, and it is found to be useful. 

Mr. Dockery. You ask a large increase for. the extension of the patrol service, 
$10,000. 

Major Moore. The patrol service has not been sufficiently extended into the 
county. The people tin re are really very poorly protected. We have altogether 
about forty-three mounted men. and in the county we only have sixteen. In order 
to make the protection of the people who live in the suburbs more perfect, we would 
like to have this patrol system extended, in order that we may be within easy call 
in case of an emergency, such as fire, murder, mob, or anything of that sort. The 
city is very well protected in that regard, and we want more perfect communication 
with the residence portion of the county. 

Mr. Dockery. What have you to Fay in reference to additions to buildings? You 
want an additional story on each of the station houses. 

Major Moore. We have been gradually increasing the size of the stations. Already 
three additional houses have been increased by adding one story. Those station 
houses were built wheu the force was much smaller than it is now, and the dormito- 
ries are too small for the number of men that occupy them. In the Third precinct 
the cots are so close together that the breath of one man is felt by the other. There 
are not enough beds to accommodate all the men. Whenever one man goes out at 
the call of the sergeant, and his relief comes in, that man has to take the bed which 
has just been vacated, which makes the sanitary conditions very bad. Estimates 
have been given by the building inspector at $5,500 for each station. 

Mr. Dockery. If you could get only one, which do you need most? 

Major Moore. If we could get only one, I would say we need the Third precinct 
m« st, and I should take that. The building inspector was to have looked after the 
matter, but he died. 

Mr. Dockery. Please ascertain the data, and let us know. 

Major Moore. 1 will, with pleasure. I have been away, and I have not had a 
chance to confer with the new building inspector. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Chairman. In reference to these increases, I suppose you have nothing to say, 
except what you have recommended? 

In reply the ( onimissioners submitted the following statement : 
Of the two new engine houses now being erected ample provision has been made 
for the equipment of the one at Mount Pleasant. For the one now being built at 
Maryland avenue, near Fourteenth street NE., provision is made in the first clause 
of the pending bill for the i*ore«- required, and one of the steam engines of the three 
provided for on page 47 of tbe pending bill is for this engine house, to be known as 
No. 10. A hose carriage for No. 10 is provided lor in item 4, page 47 (one of the hose 
carriages), at $900. 

The first engine house asked for in the bill is to replace old No. 2, near Twelfth 
and D streets N W. No appropriation is needed for this for men or engine. 

If the committee appropriates for the second new engine house (Anacostia) there 
should be appropriated for the second of the three steam tire engines, third clause, 
page 47 of the bill. $4,500, and for one hose carriage, being the second hose carriage 
provided for in item 4, page 47. 

If the Anacostia engine house is appropriated for the force needed is 1 foreman, 
$1,000; 1 engineer, $1,000; 1 hostler, $840; 1 iireman, $840, and 6 privates, at $800 
each (page 44 and top of 45). 

If the committee appropriates for the third new engine house, northeast section, 
North Capitol and Florida avenue, there should be appropriated for the third of the 
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three steam fire engines, third clause, page 47 of the hill, $4,500. No hose carriage 
is needed for this company ; instead we will use old extra carriage. If approved, 
the following force will be necessary: 1 foreman, $1,000; 1 engineer, $1,000; 1 host- 
ler, $840; 1 fireman, $840; 6 privates, at $800 each. (See p. 44 and top of 45.) 

If the committee appropriates for the fourth item, new chemical company in Ten- 
nallytown there should be made the appropriation of $2,200, page 47, for one chemical 
engine. For this, if appropriated, the force required will be 1 foreman, $1,000; 1 
hostler, $840; and four privates at $800 each. (See pp. 44 and 45 for force.) 

If the committee appropriates for the fifth item, for new truck company, New Jer- 
sey avenue and Seventh stieet, between M and N streets NW., there should be 
-appropriated one of the two trucks on page 47 of this bill, at $3,500. If appro- 
priated the following force will be necessary: 1 foreman, $1,000; 1 tillerman, $840; 
1 hostler, $840 ; 9 privates at $800 each. (See pp. 44 and 45 for force necessary.) 

Should the committee appropriate for the two aerial turntable trucks on page 47 
of this bill, one is to replace the old truck at B house, $3,500. 

Mr. Henderson. How do the rates of compensation for firemen under existing 
law compare witli the rates in other cities of this size? 

Mr. Parris. They do not compare favorably. We are the poorest paid men in 
the country. I have some documents bearingupon that, and I will have some more 
to-morrow. 

Commissioner Boss. Have you a table of the rates paid in different cities? 

Mr. Parris. Yes, sir; 1 have only two of the communications which we have 
received ; but I expect some more in the morning. 

Mr. Henderson. Suppose you draft us a communication giving all this data 
tabulated. 

Mr. Parris. I will do so, and hand it in. 

Mr. Henderson. The position of fireman is a permanent one? 
Mr. Parris. It is during good' behavior. 
Mr. Henderson. How is it in other cities? 
Mr. Parris. It is the same way. 

Mr. Henderson. The firemen here are not enjoying any advantages which justify 
their pay being cut down? 
Mr. Parris. No, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. If a man has a permanent position he can afford to work for less 
than a man who is liable to be dismissed every two or four years. If firemen in 
other cities have a somewhat more uncertain tenure of office they might be deserv- 
ing of a higher rate of pay. 

Mr. Parris. I do not know of any other city where that is the case, except in small 
towns. I do not know of any city of the population of Washington of which that 
can be said. We do not have politics to contend with. 

Mr. Henderson. Some gentleman called to see me, and told me there was quite 
an urgent demand for the increase of the salaries of the firemen of this city, and that 
there was a petition with 30,000 signers asking lor it. 

Mr. Parris. We have that petition, and I present it now personally. It contains 
the names of 26,524 signers, consisting of bankers, business men, property holders, 
Knights of Labor, and even the temperance unions. 

Mr. Dockery. Who circulated this petition? 

Mr. Parris. We did. I would like to call attention to a letter from the Board of 
Trade which shows that they find the salary of the Washington fire department is 
less than that of any other city in the country. 

Mr. Dockery. You are asking for four new companies? 

Mr. Parris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. At what points? 

Mr. Parris. One at Anacostia. 

Mr. Dockery Have you got an engine over there now? 
Mr. Parris. No, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. Have you estimated for any over there before? 

Mr. Parris. No, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. Where is the next? 

Mr. Parris. North Capitol street and Florida avenue. 

Mr. Dockery. How far is that from the nearest station? 

Mr. Parris. It is a considerable distance, in the neighborhood of a mile. It is more 
than that now. When we get this new company which you gave us last year, it will 
be about a mile. 

Mr. Dockery. Where is the next place? 

Mr. Parris. We want a chemical company at Tennallytown. 

Mr. Dockery. How many houses are there out there? 

Mr. Parris. The people there have been howling all the time about the want of 
protection from fire. They have no fire apparatus. 
Mr. Dockery. What is the other? 
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Mr. Parris. We want a truck company between New Jersey avenue, Seventh and 
M and N streets. 
Mr. Dockery. How far is that from the nearest station? 

Mr. Parris. The nearest station is on North Capitol street, between B and C 
streets. That is supposed to protect Eckingtou, Brookland, and all through that 
section. 

Mr. Dockery. Which in your judgment is the most important? 

Mr. Parris. I think they are all important. 

Mr. Dockery. There is no difference between them? 

Mr. Parris. 1 can see none in the world. We have got no reserve at all in case of 
a big fire — none in the world. 

Mr. Dockery. We gave you two new companies last year. 

Mr. Parris. The chemical company and the one in the northeast. 

Mr. Dockery. Under the head of miscellaneous, page 45, you estimate an increase 
of $500. What is the necessity for that increase for repairs of engine house? 

Mr. Parris. Our houses are always increasing, and they are in bad condition. 
They should be kept in better condition. 

Mr. Dockery. For the purchase of hose you estimate an increase of $2,000. What 
is the occasion for that? 

Mr. Parris. We are increasing the department. 

Mr. Dockery. Is that occasioned by new companies? 

Mr. Parris. Yes; it takes $2,000 to equip a new engine company. It will take 
$2,000 for hose. 

Mr. Dockery. In that estimate you are not taking into account these proposed 
new companies. 

Mr. Parris. No, sir. I calculate that by next year I will ask for an additional 
appropriation. 

Mr. Dockery. This is necessary on account of the new companies? 
Mr. Parris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. For fuel you estimate an increase of $1,500? 
Mr. Parris. Yes, sir; on account of the increase of two new companies. 
Mr. Dockery. About how much fuel do you require for each station? 
Mr. Parris. I could not tell you exactly. 
Mr. Dockery. How many stations have yon? 
Mr. Parris. Twelve — nine engine companies and three trucks. 
Mr. Dockery. You ask an increase of $2,000 for the purchase of horses. How 
many horses do you desire to purchase? 
Mr. Parris. We want enough to keep up the department. 
Mr. Dockery. How many have you purchased for the two new companies? 
Mr. Pa kris. Six. We ought to have an extra horse. 
Mr. Dockery. What does a horse cost ? 

Mr. Parris. We get them at different prices — sometimes $250, and sometimes $275. 
Mr. Dockery. That increase is made necessary by the two new companies? 
Mr. Parris. Yes sir. 

Mr. Dockery. I see you estimate for forage an increase of $2,000. 
Mr. Parris. We had a deficiency there of $1,455. 

Mr. Dockery. The $2,000 increase is largely on account of the new companies? 
Mr. Parris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. For contingent expenses you estimate an increase of $1,500. What 
is the principal item of that? 

Mr. Parris. That is on account of the increase in the department. 

The Chairman. On page 45, " Repairs to apparatus, new appliances," etc. Is that 
purposely omitted? I see it is left out. 

Mr. Parris. I did not leave it out. On the contrary, I ask an increase of $500. 
Instead of $3,000, we ask $3,500. 

The Chairman. That in brackets is dropped? 

Mr. Parris. Then that is an error. It should be $3,500. That is what I asked for. 

Commissioner Ross. Will you require $3,500? 

Mr. Parris. I think so. We have a good deal of wear and tear. 

The Chairman. What have you to say in regard to this new building, on page 46? 
You say you regard them all equally necessary. There is an item for new site and 
building for engine. 

Mr. Henderson. Tell us about that. What is the necessity for that ? 

Mr. Parris. There is no protection at all in Tennallytown or Woodley for those 
people. 

Mr. Henderson. Take the first item: "New site and building for engine No. 2, 
$25,000." 

The Chairman. Where is that to be located? 

Mr. Parris. That is located on D street, near Twelfth. It is an old dilapidated 
house. It was built in the first place for the volunteer department, and it was 
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turned in by the municipality. It is entirely too small, and it is not fit for men to- 
live in. 

Commissioner Ross. Do not the horses have diseases there ? 

Mr. Parris. We have had several horses taken sick. The place is not fit to put a 
horse in. 

Commissioner Ross. From what diseases do they suffer? 

Mr. Parris. They take what is called the "big head." 

The Chairman. Is that disease incidental to the building? 

Mr. Parris. Yes, sir; the head swells up and the bones become porous. 

Commissioner Ross The stables have not proper ventilation. 

Mr. Parris. You recollect that at the last session you gave us the reservation at 
Thirteenth and Ohio avenue, and the Senate cut it out. The church people got to- 
complaining, and that was taken out. We did not get that reservation, and, conse- 
quently, we let it go. There is a little chapel on the reservation. 

Mr. Henderson. You want an engine for Anacostia? 

Commissioner Truesdell. Anacostia is the most populous snburb in the District. 
There is not a single engine inside its boundaries. The people have petitioned for 
that for a long time. When a fire occurs it is impossible to get an engine there in 
time to do any good. I will ask Mr. Miles about the telegraphic communication 
-with Anacostia. 

Mr. Miles. There is no direct communication by way of fire telegraph. We have 
telephonic communication with Anacostia. 

Mr. Parris. We have been called on several occasions, but by the time we got 
there the building was generally bnrned. 

Commissioner Ross. The buildings are mostly wooden. 

Mr. Parris. They are mostly frame buildings, but they have some very fine ones. 

Mr. Henderson. The next item is for t»ite, buildings, and furniture for proposed 
engine company in. the vicinity of North Capitol street and Florida avenue. What 
about that? 

Mr. Parris. Le Droit Park, Eckington, Brookland, and all those places, have no 
protection. 

The Chairman. How far is that from any other station? 

Mr. Parris. It is about a mile. The roads are very bad, and the streets are full 
of holes. 

Commissioner Truesdell. Twenty-five thousand dollars' worth of property was 1 
destroyed last summer at Eckington by fire, and it might have been saved if there 
had been a fire engine there. 

Commissioner Ross (to Mr. Parris). How about Tennallytown ? 

Mr. Parris. As I said before, there is no protection there for those people. They 
have petitioned for fire protection 

The Chairman. How far from that place is the closest engine? 

Mr. Parris. About 3£ miles. 

Mr. Henderson. Are there many buildings there? 

Mr. Parris. Oh, yes; and they are building more all the time. 

Commissioner Powell. Tennallytown is the oldest suburb? 

Commissioner Ross. They have schoolhouses and a large population there and no 
protection. 

The Chairman. About what is the population ? 

Mr. Parris. I could not tell yon exactly just what it is. It is thickly settled and 
increasing all the time. The buildings there are mostly frame. 

The Chairman. What about the next item, New Jersey avenue? 

Mr. Parris. New Jersey avenue and M street is for the protection of the north- 
western section through Eckington, and around there. The closest engine to that 
place is North Capitol and B streets. It is impossible, in case a building takes fire,, 
or in case lives are in danger, to get there in time to rescue them. 

The Chairman. How far from North Capitol street and Florida avenue is that? 

Mr. Parris. Three-quarters of a mile. 

Mr. Henderson. You have the bill before you, go right on and explain these 
items. 

Mr. Parris. We want a steam fire engine next. We want one for the northeast 
section and one for the northwest section and one for Eckington. 
Mr. Henderson. That chemical engine is for Tennallytown? 
Mr. Parkis. Yes, sir; we want two hose carriages. 
Mr. Henderson. What are they for? 

Mr. Parris. We have an extra hose carriage which I propose to put in there. 
Instead of buying three I will only buy two. We need two trucks, one for New 
Jersey avenue and the other for the southwestern section. 

Commissioner Ross. Where is that located? 

Mr. Parris. Ninth and Tenth streets and Virginia avenue, 

Mr. Henderson. Which of these is the most pressing? 
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Mr. Parris. I think they are all pressing. 

The Chairman. In ease you can't get all, which would you prefer? 
Mr. Parris. I would like to have the new house and site for No. 2. ' 
The Chairman. Do the Commissioners suggest this as pressing? 
Commissioner Ross. I recommended that three years ago. 

Mr. Parris. I think that we ought to have the truck company for New Jersey 
avenue and Florida avenue. 

Commissioner Truesdell. That is important for many reasons. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you need that before those two buildings are put up? 

Mr. Parris. The buildings are now under way. 

Mr. Henderson. Suppose we appropriate for the first and third named in the bill, 
would that necessitate any of the other items on page 43, they have no relation 
to each other? 

Mr. Parris. None at all. 
• Mr. Henderson. This applies to the new buildings already appropriate! for? 

Mr. Parris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson (to Commissioner Truesdell). Which is the most needed for that 
section, that or the one at the top of page 47? 

Commissioner Truesdell. I hardly know. The chief's opinion would be better 
than mine. The only argument I can advance on that point as to one over the other 
would be that the one at North Capitol street and Florida avenue would be used in 
reaching Brookland, Eckiugton, and LeDroit Park, and would be closer than the 
other. 

Mr. Henderson. It could better serve that region than the one at the top of 
page 47? 

Commissioner Truesdell. Yes, sir; it is a region with no protection now — none 
whatever. 

The Chairman. Where do you want the trucks? 

Mr. Parris. We want one for New Jersey avenue and the other for tl^e south- 
western section, between Ninth and Tenth streets and Virginia avenue. I ask for an 
appropriation for the exchange of an old-style truck. I want the latest style, which 
costs $3,500. That is to be used in the northwest. 

The Chairman. One truck is for a new company and one is for an existing station! 

Mr. Parris. We want an improved one in place of the old-style one which we have. 

The Chairman. You will exchange the old truck for a new one? 

Mr. Parris. That is what we propose to do; but the chances are that we can not 
exchange it. We will have to keep that as a reserve truck, which we need very much. 

Mr. Henderson. That truck for which you estimate is not needed, on account of 
the fact that you have had a new building put up? 

Mr. Parris. That we will exchange. It has been in the service sixteen or eighteen 
years. 

TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE SERVICE. 

The Chairman. You ask an increase for operators from $600 to $720? 

Mr. Milks (superintendent of telegraph and telephones). Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you anything special to say about that? 

Mr. Miles. Not any more than I have said heretofore. These young men deserve 
an increase and ought to have it. They are working for a very small compensation, 
and I hope you will grant an increase. 

The Chairman. Then for supplies, repairs, and purchase of telephones. What is 
that new language for, "purchase of telephones? " 

Mr. Miles. I put that in there because of the expiration of patents on telephones. 
I think it would be very much better during the ensuing year to buy telephones 
rather than to rent them. It would make a little greater appropriation to purchase 
than to rent, b it in the long run it would be cheaper to purchase. 

The Chairman. Wbat do you estimate for that? 

Mr. Miles. I did not put in any particular estimate, because I did not know what 
the cost would be. I wanted that change in there so that the Commissioners, if 
they saw lit, could use their discretion in the matter. 

The Chairman. How did you reach this sum of $15,000? 

Mr. Miles. That is in the item for general expenses, for which we have been getting 
from $8,000 to $15,000 a year for a long time on two grounds, one that we may pur- 
chase telephones, and another because of the increasing expense on account of depre- 
ciation of poles and wires, which are needing constant repairs. The poles are rotting. 
They were erected nineteen years ago. The wire is iron, and is becoming rusted 
and must be repaired. Then, again, in connection with this increase of expenses, 
you have already provided by law for two new fire companies, one at Mount Pleasant 
and the other in the northeastern part of the city, which must be conuected by tele- 
graph. That will have to be done next year. The fire department is asking an 
appropriation for still other companies, and they will have to be reached by telegraph. 
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The Chairman. That will not he necessary for this year ? 

Mr. Miles. It will be necessary in the year for which this appropriation is being 
made. We have already got two new companies provided which will have to be 
reached, and for which an appropriation must be made. The principal item that 
goes to make up this amount is, as I say, the increase repairs which will be necessary. 

The Chairman. You do not know what amount ought to be put in for the pur- 
chase of telephones ? 

Mr. Miles. No ; I have no means of making that estimate, because I do not know 
what they can be purchased for. 

Mr. Henderson. How much will you require for immediate repairs? 

Mr. Miles. I think I could easily spend $5,000 or $6,000 for immediate repairs. It 
is one of those things we can not get at definitely; but I could spend that much and 
not waste a dollar. 

Mr. Henderson. We need for ordinary running expenses from $8,000 to $10,000 a 
year. 

The Chairman. That includes repairs? 

Mr. Miles. It includes some incidental repairs, but no general repairs. 
The Chairman. Can you run on $10,000? 

Mr. Miles. We could, without jeopardizing the service a great deal; but I think 
we ought to have every dollar I have asked for. 

The Chairman. You have a special item for extension of fire-alarm telegraph? 

Mr. Miles. I have $10,000 for extension of fire telegraph. That would be to extend 
the service to these suburbs of which you have been talking. 

The Chairman. Do you mean that increase is necessary by reason of new companies? 

Mr. Miles. That is necessary either with or without new companies, because those 
places are unprotected. It is absolutely necessary to have telegraphic communica- 
tion as quickly as possible. The suburbs are badly in need of fire-alarm boxes. 
That is true of Anacostia, Le Droit Park, Trinidad. Twining City, Georgetown 
Heights, and Tennallytown. They all need more or less fire-alarm protection. They 
ought to have a few boxes each, at least. I estimate that we ought to put in these 
several suburban places at least fifty fire-alarm boxes, which would cost $6,250, 
and the wire would cost $3,750; which makes $10,000. I think those figures "are 
reasonable. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you need that, even if they do not have fire engines there? 

Mr. Miles. They need that even without telegraph boxes. If fire engines are 
fewer, there is the greater necessity for them in order to get communication as 
quickly as possible. Every now and then I get letters from parties having property 
there complaining of the lack of fire-alarm boxes. 

The Chairman. Do you think you will require as much as that? 

Mr. Miles. Fifty boxes would be a meager provision for so many places. 

Mr. Henderson. Why do you want this money made immediately available? 

Mr. Miles. Because the sooner we get it the better. Fire-alarm boxes ought to 
be put up as early next spring as possible. These people pay taxes for fire-alarm 
and telegraph service, and they have no protection whatever. There is another item 
for special repairs of patrol boxes. 

The Chairman. I thought you gave that as a reason for increasing to $15,000. 

Mr. Miles. This is a special item for renewing clockwork of patrol boxes. They 
are in use every hour in the day, and the wear and tear is considerable. By the time 
the appropriation becomes available it will be necessary to have new boxes. 

The Chairman. How long have you been in the service? 

Mr. Miles. Twenty-five years. 

The Chairman. I see yoii have been running along on $7,000 and $8,000 a year. 

Mr. Miles. We had $10,000 last year, and used it all. We have $9,000 this year, 
and we could use it all and more, principally for the reason that our wires are grow- 
ing older and becoming dilapidated, requiring more repairs each year. 



December 8, 1894. 

LIGHTING STREETS. 

The Chairman. The committee will this morning take up the question of 
lighting. 

Commissioner Powell. The inquiry was made about the location of the present 
and proposed new street lights with reference to Washington and Georgetown and 
the county, so I brought a map giving the locations. The red lines represent gas 
or naphtha, and the dark-colored ones represent electric lights. In this detailed 
estimate, which I presented the other day, I showed how I arrived at the total 
estimate of $274,356, and I have made a classification in reference to the city and 
county, both as to the number of lights and the estimated cost. 
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Mr. Henderson. Explain that map. 

Commissioner Powell. There are small red disks showing the location of gas or 
naphtha lamps. On M street, in Georgetown, and on upper F street, in Washington, 
there are dark-green disks which indicate electric arc lights. The red ones run out 
a,nd stop on the Tennallytown road. On the Tennallytown road there is a double 
track of electric car line. It is a much traveled road. It is one of the old turnpikes, 
and it was one of the first Government or military roads. On a number of the other 
roads in the county we ought to have lights. 

The Chairman. You have classified that as to the number and cost? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes ; in the city aud county. 

The Chairman. Will you read that classification? 

Commissioner Powell. I will read and recapitulate it. The cost of naphtha on 
October 1, 1894, was: City, $122,005; county, $20,460; and to be estimated this year 
under the current appropriation, city, $1,500, and county, $1,415. The cost of elec- 
tric lamps absolutely necessary for the coming year is, city, $11,191, and county, 
$10,634. The lamps required in addition to those absolutely necessary are the ones 
which are very desirable, and are as follows: City, $34,403; county, $i5, 220. There 
are some deductions to be made in the city on account of expected replacement of 
gas by electricity. These deductions are all in the city, $7,608, leaving a net total 
for the city on our estimates for gas and naphtha of $161,390.50, and for the county 
$47,729.50, makiug a total for gas and naphtha for 1896 of $209,120. 

As to electric lights, the number on October 1 was 330. •All those are in the city; 
none in the county. We have estimated for additional arc lights, 89 in number, to be 
erected in 1896, ail in the city, aud for 100 incandescent lamps in the county, mak- 
ing a total for electric lighting $65,236, of which $2,500 is for the county and $61,704 
for the city. The cost of inspection we have estimated at $2,000, which has not been 
divided pro rata. 

Mr. Henderson. You add $2,000 for inspection, and that would make the amount 
overrun. What do you subtract? 

Commissioner Powell. We subtract $438, which is the expected revenue which 
will be applicable. 

Mr. Henderson. Explain that. 

Commissioner Powell. It consists in the cost of the present price which the rail- 
road company will pay for two arc lights along its line. Under the law that amount 
will be paid to the District. 

Mr. Henderson. Give us the amount in dollars and cents which you estimate as 
desirable, and which is absolutely needed. We had better get that segregated. Do 
you give it for both gas and naphtha, and electric light? 

Commissioner Powell. No. sir. .It is gas and naphtha which we regard as desira- 
ble— $49,623.50. 

Mr. Henderson. Are those new lights? 

Commissioner Powell. They are all new. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you give in your report where these are to be located? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir; and name the location in two columns, giving 
what is absolutely necessary for gas and naphtha, and the additional number required, 
it being all footed up, and making a total increase of gas lamps, according to those 
estimates, at the current rates for 1,293 lamps, 654 naphtha lamps, and 89 electric 
lights. 

The Chairman. What is the number of naphtha lamps? 

Commissioner Powell: The additional number over what we now have and expect 
to put in under the current appropriation is 654 lamps. 

The Chairman. Are those what you consider absolutely necessary or desirable? 

Commissioner Powell. They include both. The naphtha lamps necessary are 450. 
A number highly desirable is 204. 

The Chairman. How many are absolutely necessary for gas? 

Commissioner Powell. Two hundred and sixteen. I might add that almost all 
those gas lamps that are absolutely necessary are in Washington and Georgetown, 
and especially those in alleys. 

The Chairman. Have you the amount which you regard as absolutely necessary 
as to cost, both for gas and naphtha? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is the total over last year? 

Commissioner Powell. $167,105. That is the total amount for gas and naphtha 
to maintain the present service and put it up to what we expect it will be under the 
present appropriation, and the additional gas and naphtha lamps which are regarded 
as absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Henderson. I see you estimate, leaving out the item for inspection and the 
item for reveuue, that it amounts to $274,756; aud deducting from that the desir- 
able, but not absolutely necessary, making $49,623.50; and it leaves your estimate 
for 1896 lor gas and naphtha and electric lights at $225,132.50. Now the amount 
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given for gas and naphtha under the cnrrent law was $142,400, for electric lights $47,600, 
making the total under the cnrrent law for lighting, $190,000. Subtracting that 
from your estimate of what is absolutely necessary, it leaves an increase of $35,132.50. 
I would like to have yon explain the chief items which enter into this increase over 
the current law. 

Commissioner Powell. The chief single item is the cost of 89 electric arc lamps. 
Mr. Henderson. What would they cost? 

Commissioner Powell. Twelve thousand nine hundred and ninety-four dollars, 
at the maximum rate named in the current law. The next largest item is 450 
naphtha lamps at the current rate, $7,650, and to that should be added 450 lamp- 
posts and lanterns also, at $10.50, making $4,725. Those two items, really go 
together. The next item is for 216 gas lamps, at $20.50, making $4,428, to which 
should be added 216 lamp-posts and lanterns, at $10.50 each. There is an item to be 
added to that, because 1 have not put it in the cost of erection. The cost of erection 
of 216 gas lamp-posts, at $6.50, would amount to $1,404. In addition to that, there 
is an item for naphtha lamp-posts of $450, and to that should be added the cost of 
erection, at $2 each, which would be $900. Then there are some small items, 
amounting to over $200, for cartage and repairs, and $150 for contingencies. In 
the detailed estimates gas and naphtha are not separated, and I have to pick these 
out as I go along. I think these tables explain themselves, and can be used to cover 
any combination. 

The Chairman. Does your estimate show the amount of increase for electric lights 
that you regard as absolutely necessary? 
Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 
The Chairman. What is it? 

Commissioner Powell. Fifteen thousand four hundred and ninety-five dollars, 
and a part of the cost of inspection that will be necessary by July, 1896. 

The Chairman. You give that which is absolutely necessary; and have you that 
increase footed up for gas and naphtha? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. The amount absolutely necessary for gas and 
naphtha is $21,725. 

The Chairman. That is increased? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. I will insert this paper in the record. The paper 
is as follows: 

Estimates of cost of street lighting, 1896, « 



Gas and naphtha lamps lighted October 1, 1894: 

6,246 gas lamps, at $20.50 each $128, 043. 00 

746 gasoline lamps, at $17 each 12, 682. 00 

Painting lamp-posts and lanterns 1, 540. 00 

Contingencies 200. 00 

$142,465.00 

Gas and naphtha lamps to be erected during 1895: 

100 gas lamps, at $20.50 each 2, 050. 00 

45 gasoline lamps, at $17 each 765. 00 

Cartage and repairs 100. 00 

2,915.00 

Gas and naphtha lamps absolutely necessary : 

216 gas lamps, at $20. 50 each 4, 428. 00 

450 naphtha lamps, at $17 each 7, 650. 00 

6^6 lamp-posts, at $6 each 3, 996. 00 

666 lanterns, at $4. 50 each 2, 997. 00 

Erecting 216 gas lamps, at $6. 50 each 1, 404. 00 

Erecting 450 naphtha lamps at $2 each 900. 00 

Cartage and repair 200. 00 

Contingencies 150.00 

21,725.00 

Gas and naphtha lamps, etc. .required in addition to the above : 

1,077 gas lamps, at $20.50 each 22, 078. 50 

204 naphtha lamps, *at $17 each 3, 468. 00 

1,281 lamp-posts, at $6 each 7,686.00 

1,281 lanterns, at $4.50 each 5, 764. 50 

Erecting 1,077 gas lamps, at $6.50 each 7, 000. 50 

Erecting 204 naphtha lamps, at $2 each 408. 00 

Moving and reerecting 717 lamps, at $4 each 2, 868. 00 

Cartage and repair 2(H). 00 

Contingencies : 150. 00 

49,623.50 



216,728.00^ 
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134 gas lamps maintained by railroads $2, 747. 00 

25 naphtha lamps maintained by railroads 425. 00 

39 gas lamps to be discontinued on line of railroad, at $20.50 

each 799.50 

21 naphtha lamps to be discontinued on line of railroad, at 

$17 each 357.00 

110 gas lamps to be discontinued on H street ) 

44 gas lamps to be discontinued on Ninth street > 3,280.00 

6 gas lamps to be discontinued on F street S 



Estimates for electric lighting, 1896. 

Electric lamps lighted October 1, 1894 : 

330 arc lamps, at 40 cents per night 

Arc lamps to be erected : 

22 on Ninth street, at 40 cents per night $3, 212. 00 

64 on H street, at 40 cents per night 9, 344. 00 

3 on F street, at 40 cents per night 438. 00 

Incandescent lamps to be erected : 

100, at $25 each per year 

Inspections, etc 



DEDUCTIONS. 

Less 3 arc lamps maintained by railroad 



Net total for gas and naphtha lighting . 
Net total for electric lighting 



Grand total for street lighting 

List of gas and naphtha lamps required for 1896. 



$7,608,600 
209,120.00 



$48,180.00 



12,994.00 

2,500.00 
2, 000.00 

65,674.00 



438.00 

65, 236.00 

209, 120. 00 
65,236.00 

274, 356. 00 



Location. 



Streets in Washington and Georgetown 

Alleys in Washington and Georgetown 

Suburbs: 

Tenuallytown 

Bennings 

Ivy City 

King's subdivision, Bladensburg road 

Twining City 

Langdon 

Anacostia * 

County 

Roads: 

Tennallytown 

Bennings 

Brightwood to tMstrict line 

Brightwood to Takoma Park - » , 

Brightwood avenue, from Florida avenue to last lamp, 100 feet 

apart , 

Bladensburg , 

Harrison street (Anacostia) 



Total required. 



Number of 
lamps abso- 
lutely 
necessary. 



Gas. Naphtha, 



100 
55 



20 



15 



216 



1, 293 



148 
25 

45 
40 
15 
10 



16 



450 



654 



Additional 
lamps required 
to be erected^ 



Gas. Naphtha 



24 



108 
58 



1077 



100 
26 
15 



48 



204 
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Oat and naphtha. 

Lamps lighted October 1. 1894 

Lamps to be erected in 1895 

Lamps absolutely needed, 1806 

Lamps required in addition, 1806 

Deductions (city only) 

Net total for city 

Net total for county 

Grand total for gas and naphtha 



City. 



$122,005.00 
1,500.00 
11,001.00 
84,408.00 



168,909.00 
7,608.50 



161, 390. 50 
47,729.50 



209,120.00 



Number of additional lamps required in 1896. 



Oat or naphtha. 

Gas lamps absolutely needed 

Naphtha lamps absolutely needed 

Gas lamps required in addition to above 

Naphtha lamps required in addition to above 



Total. 




Electric, lees cost of inspection. 

Cities $61, 174. 00* 

County 2, 500. 00» 

Mr. Henderson. Is there any doubt in the minds of the Commission as to the 
necessity for this increase of between $35,000 and $36,000? 
Commissioner Powell. I think we state it modestly. 

Mr. Henderson. In order to get proper service, you believe you ought to have in 
addition to that this $49,623.50 f 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir; we ought to light these alleys. It pays as a 
matter of police protection. We ought also to light these much-traveled turnpikes 
and suburban roads. The people at Takoma are praying for light. They say that 
they have better service in that part of the subdivision which is in Maryland than 
they have in the part which is in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Henderson. The part in Maryland is lighted, while the part in the District 
is not ? 

Commissioner Powell. So I understand. To-day we have only five gas lamps in 
the suburb of Takoma. 

Mr. Henderson. What are you paying the gas company per lamp f 

Commissioner Powell. $20.50. That is made up on the basis of the maximum 
price according to the current law. These are absolutely necessary ; and, as I say, 
I think the estimate is a modest one. I want to say also that the estimate is on a 
moonlight schedule, and that was done with reluctance. I do not believe in a moon* 
light schedule. There ought to be no such thing. 

Mr. Henderson. What do you mean by that? 

Commissioner Powell. The lights being put out when the moon is up, or not 
lighted when there is a clear night, and when the astronomical tables show the moon 
will be full. 

Mr. Henderson. Suppose it was a night like this probably will be, when it 
would be dark whether the moon was up or not ? 

Commissioner Powell. We determine that at 4 o'clock every afternoon. That 
is done by the superintendent, of lamps. We have a schedule of the time the 
lights are to be lighted and extinguished, and that is made out by 4 o'clock 
every day. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you apply that to the great thoroughfares as to both gas 
and electricity? 

DIS APP 5 
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Commissioner Powell. We do not apply it to electricity, but we do to gas. 
We also have a great many trees in Washington. We require a little more light- 
ing service in Washington than they do in most cities. 

Mr. Henderson. Does this estimate which we have been analyzing include any- 
thing for suburban places? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. What has been given heretofore ? 

Commissioner Powell. It includes an increase all around — county and city. 

Mr. Henderson. Does that make any provision for EcMngton ? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes ; it provides for electric lights in Eckington to the 
amount of $2,500. That is the only place where we have electric lights provided 
for outside the city. These lights are being lighted now, but are being paid for by 
private parties. 

The Chairman. Have you anything further to say in regard to the reasonable- 
ness of the charges for light as to both gas and electricity? Have you made any 
further investigation of that subject? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes ; I have made further investigation, and we keep 
investigating all the while. 

The Chairman. What is your opinion as to the reasonableness of the amount 
which is being paid now for gas and electric light here in the city? 

Commissioner Powell. I think prices are rather high; but at the same time 
I think that we ought to pay good prices and insist upon good service being ren- 
dered. 

The Chairman. The bill which passed the House reduced the price of light- 
ing to $18 per lamp, and there was a good deal of information brought to the atten- 
tion of the House in the discussion of the question. 

Commissioner Powell. I submitted some tables last year on the subject, and 
I have copies of those tables. We have tables which have been made up later. 
We keep revising all the time as our contracts are entered into. There is one 
thing very noticeable in that respect, and that is that cities are running more into 
municipal lighting, especially in electric lights. The municipalities are conduct-- 
ing their own electric-light plants in connection with the water department. I 
have a large book here which is full of advertisements from the different cities 
throughout the country, and I notice that in the city of Minneapolis the city 
engineer has submitted regular plans and specifications as to the erection of works, 
etc., and that a resolution has been introduced in the city council to authorize 
the issue of $160,000 in bonds to build an electric-light plant. This book is filled 
with just such items. I only speak of that as a matter for consideration. 

Mr. Henderson. Do these items show the conditions in these various cities — 
whether the wires are overhead or underground? 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir; they are simply advertisements for bids. 

The Chairman. Have you anything to state in addition to what you said last 
year? 

Commissioner Powell. I have nothing further to state, except to say that what I 
said then confirms my views now. I said I believed the price of electric arc light- 
ing should not exceed 40 cents nor go below 25 cents per night. The probability 
is that the price should be something in the neighborhood of 35 cents; and I be- 
lieve the prices in the different cities, according to the tabulation which I have 
seen, are m the neighborhood of 38 cents in most large cities throughout the United 
States. That is my recollection, though I would have to refer to the table to be 
positive in my statement. 

Mr. Henderson. Give us the maximum and the minimum. 

Commissioner Powell (referring to book). Here is a city which runs very high 
for electric lighting— Brooklyn, N. Y., $182 a year; Omaha, Nebr., $175. 

Mr. Henderson. How much is that per night? 

Commissioner Powell. That is 50 cents per night for Brooklyn. 

Mr. Henderson. Are those overhead or underground wires? 

Commissioner Powell. Those two are overhead — Brooklyn and Omaha. I 
will give you the maximum now for the other cities: Cleveland, Ohio, pays $88.67, 
and Cincinnati $84. 

Mr. Henderson. Has Cleveland overhead or underground wires? 

Commissioner Powell. I think the wires are overhead. Chicago has under- 
ground wires, and the price is reported at a little less than $100 a year. 

Mr. Henderson. How much is that per night? 

Commissioner Powell. It is less than 30 cents per night. 

Mr. Henderson. Is that owned by a private corporation? 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir; that is owned by the municipality. 

Mr. Henderson. The city owns all the plant and gets the profits? 
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Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. Rochester, N. Y., is $91.25. St. Louis is the 
lowest on the list, $72, and Cincinnati is $74.95. Wires are being put underground 
in Cincinnati. New York has 1,800 lights buried by underground wires, and the 
price there is $146. The price of lighting over in Baltimore is 35 cents a night, 
and ours is 40 cents a night. Theirs are overhead wires. 

Mr. Henderson. Mr. Chairman, I believe we understand this matter pretty- 
well, and I think I made a suggestion at our last meeting in reference to this mat- 
ter. Suppose we take up the gas company, and after we finish that, we will take 
the electric light company, so that our minds will not get confused between the 
two. 

The Chairman. We will take up the gas company first. 

Commissioner Powell. I want to call attention to the changes in reference to 
one item of the appropriation before going into the matter of cost. The item here- 
tofore has been in very detailed terms. We have omitted this provision about the 
gas company being obliged to equip each street lamp with a self -regulating burner 
adjusted so as to secure certain pressure and density, in order to show the con- 
sumption of 6 cubic feet. The reason for that is that I think we can get an equally 
good consumption with less than 6 feet without an increased cost. We do not 
want to buy any more gas than is necessary to give sufficient illumination. I 
think those things can be left a little elastic. 

The Chairman. Would you put in there the maximum price? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes: I think it would be well for each kind of lighting. . 

The Chairman. What would you suggest as to the maximum price? The same 
as it is under the current law? 

Commissioner Powell. I think I would let the $20.50 stand for this year as the 
price, and insist upon good service. 

Mr. Henderson. Under the proposed language here, which refers simply to 
extending the street-lighting service, there is no limitation, but it is left with the 
Commissioners? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir ; we have asked for naphtha lights at $17 a lamp — 
not under the moonlight schedule, but for all night. Those naptha lamps are 

Sretty good, but not quite as good as gas. I have written offers to light the Aque- 
uct Bridge with arc lights at 30 cents a night. 

We are paying 40 cents now. I have had a written offer, also, for lights in 
Georgetown and Washington, as well as other places in the District, for arc lights; 
and a bill is now pending in the House, and has been introduced in the Senate 
also, to charter another company, in which bill the company agrees to give bond 
to carry out the agreement to furnish the street arc lights at a price which is 
equivalent to reduction on the price which we paid last year of 40 cents ; in other 
words, to bring it down to 30 cents per night. 

That bill was drawn at a time when the price was 50 cents. The Commission- 
ers do not believe in chartering other companies. They believe in having the 
present companies do the service; and they do not believe in having more conduits 
put in and having the streets torn up. We have three classes of light to-day, and 
we think that the public interest demands some competition, and not to have the 
law drawn in such a way that one company has an exclusive monoply. We 
reported against that electric bill, and gaslight bill. We do not want another 
company; but we want these companies which we have to do good service. 

Mr. Henderson. To restrict ourselves to this language, as I understand you in 
your recommendation, is to strike out all this respecting gas, and put in every- 
thing under the head of operating and extending tne street-lighting service, leav- 
ing all details with the Commissioners? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. I think you said, in answering the chairman's question, that 
you will leave the maximum price for gas at $20.50. 

Commissioner Powell. I do not think that is objectionable, but I do not think 
it is necessary to put it in. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you think it is wise to leave out that provision in reference 
t3 the self-regulating burner? 

Commissioner Powell. Most decidedly. That makes us buy 6 cubic feet. You 
virtually pass a law by which the company sells 6 cubic feet of gas per hour. If 
we can get an equally good light and burn 5 cubic feet per hour, I do not see why 
we should pay for 6. There are improvements in lanterns all the time, and we 
want to take advantage of those improvements. I mean in measuring iUuminat- 
ing power, and not the volume of gas. 

Mr. Henderson. Considering all the improvements, how many cubic feet per 
hour do you use now? 

Commissioner Powell. If we are compelled to have that kind of a burner it 
would require 6 cubic feet. 
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Mr. Henderson. Are there any modern improvements, or any self-regulating 
burner and tip, which yon desire to use ? 
Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Henderson. What is that ? 

Commissioner Powell. There are two that I know of. One is the Welsbach. 
We have two sets of those lamps. One has been up from nine to ten months. 
The Chairman. What amount of gas do they burn ? 

Commissioner Powell. Something less than 6 feet. The owners guarantee 
that they will not exceed 3 or 4 feet; and I think that the lighting engineer 
acknowledges that it does not require 4 feet. 

Mr. Henderson. Is that a new lamp ? 

Commissioner Powell. It is a new tip with a chimney. The equipment costs 
more than the ordinary plain burner. 

Mr. Henderson. Would it take the place of one of our present lamps ? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. It costs about $2.25. That is the retail price; 
but if we had a large number, as many as 7,000, we could get them for a less price. 
I do not know that I would take that; but I think the question ought to be an open 
one. The companies ought to be allowed to make their own conditions, and then let 
the Commissioners have some chance of selection. 

The Chairman. Is this Welsbach light, of which you speak, the one which we 
have throughout the Capitol? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes; sir. It is in the document room of the House, and 
other places. I have also a letter from Chicago from the inventor of a new lamp, 
in which he wants to know the conditions. I wrote him first. I have not seen his 
lamp; but for inside lighting it is an exceedingly good light, though I think it 
takes more gas than 4 feet. 

Mr. Henderson. Do these belong to us or to the gas company? 

Commissioner Powell. They belong to the District. 

Mr. Henderson. If there was going to be a change we would have to appropri- 
ate more money. 

Commissioner Powell. We would make that a condition of the contract — that 
we would take the lamps, and they would take care of them and keep them in 
repair. 

Mr. Henderson. The present gas company would do that? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir: I think it is their business. It is in their line. 

The Chairman. How long does this new light last? 

Commissioner Powell. This Welsbach burner is quite bright, but it is a short- 
lived light. It costs 50 cents to replace it after it is consumed. 

Mr. Henderson. What do you mean by " short-lived light?" 

Commissioner Powell. It burns a certain number of hours. I suppose that in 
a street light it ought to run several months without burning out. They are some- 
what delicate; and if a man should hit it with his fist, he would knock it to pieces. 
I think this matter of burners belongs to the gas company They are interested 
in having a good burner, instead of measuring the gas to be consumed. We are 
buying so much gas, and ought to require a light that would measure in illumi- 
nating power, and let them put on whatever land of burner they choose. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you mean you want them to bid, and you specif y some new 
burner? 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir. I would not specify any burner ? but let them 
select any burner they want. I find that practice, with the exact ' conditions 
stated, often works disadvantageously. I took great pains last year to draw up 
an item in reference to lighting, so that we could be allowed to do all these things, 
buy materials for lighting, do repairing, clean the public lamps, and provide for 
the expense of erection, for street designations, moving lamps, etc., mentioning 
every one of those things, and yet when I wanted to buy a meter or two to meas- 
ure the volume of gas, I could not do it. The law says that we must do our duty 
as executive officers ; but that law did not allow us to buy a meter. We wanted 
to experiment a little on burners. All the experiments we have made have been 
at the expense of the company. 

Mr. Henderson. Would not the gas company lend you some meters ? 

Commissioner Powell. I do not think it would be a reasonable request to make 
of them. 

Mr. Henderson. Did they not furnish this burner? 

Commissioner Powell. The agreement requires them to do that. 

The Chairman. How do the burners of this city compare with those of other 
cities? Are they about the same? 

Commissioner Powell. They are about the same. We pay pretty careful atten- 
tion to street lighting, and we inspect it very closely. 
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The Chairman. You think yon would leave that out as to that burner? 

Commissioner Powell. I believe, as a rule, it is better not to have these cast* 
iron conditions. 

The Chairman. Would you not have that in the contract? 

Commissioner Powell. Oh, yes; I would put that in the contract as to what the 
contractor was to do, so that there would be no opportunity for difference. 

The Chairman. Your idea is that when the Commissioners come to draw a con- 
tract these stipulations are a limitation on you, and you want discretionary power 
to draw up specifications without having Congress do the specifying. 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. From your standpoint, what is the reason that the Commis- 
sioners and the gas company have not been able to make a contract for lighting 
the city ? 

Mr. Henderson. That is the point. 

Commissioner Powell. I look upon it that a contract is not required by the 
law. The law requires that we shall issue an advertisement for proposals, and 
we have made that advertisement. 

The Chairman. Does not the law imply a contract? If you advertise, and a 
bid is accepted, does it not mean a contract is to be made ? 

Commissioner Powell. It implies a contract, it is true. 

The Chairman. You are authorized to make a contract? 

Commissioner Powell. The law does not require it, but it implies it. Ordina- 
rily, we make a contract; but we can not make a contract when nobody makes a 
proposal. What can we do but make an agreement with the gas company tem- 
porarily, which we have done ? 

Mr. Henderson. That is a contract. 

Commissioner Powell. It is a verbal contract. 

The Chairman. Why is it that you have not made a contract in writing? What 
is the difference between you ? 

Commissioner Powell. There is an agreement for a temporary time. 

The Chairman. Are you expecting to make a permanent contract later on? 

Commissioner Powell. We do, with reference to electric lighting, and probably 
with reference to gas lighting. We did not know what the appropriation was 
going to be, or what the terms of the law were going to be until toward the end of 
August, and we wanted the price named as the maximum price. 

Mr. Henderson. This appropriation has been made a long time. Is it not your 
duty as executive officers of the Government to act upon these matters; and is it 
not to the interest of the gas company which has furnished the light that each 
and all of you should know what you are doing? Why have you not entered into 
a contract ? It is true that there is only one gas company. It has got to do the 
lighting, and it is doing it. You could not run a single night without a contract. 

Commissioner Powell. We do run on a verbal agreement. 

Mr. Henderson. That is a contract. I am like the chairman. I think you 
ought to make a written contract. 

The Chairman. Suppose there should be a dispute between you and the gas 
company as to what a contract was. If it were m writing, you are both bound 
by it, and it says what the contract is; but if it is not distinct, when you come to 
construe it, there may be quite a difference about it. 

Mr. Henderson. There is a rteht and wrong medium that should be arrived at 
as to what these gentlemen should be paid for this work. 

The Chairman. You have no objection to entering into a contract ? 

Commissioner Powell. None at all. 

The Chairman. Have they ever offered any objections to making a contract? 
Commissioner Powell. No, sir. If you agree to pay the maximum price for 
the service, they are willing. 
The Chairman. Do you and the gas company agree on the service required? 
Commissioner Powell. Not fully. 

Mr. Henderson. State the reasons why you have not made a contract, and let 
us not be dwelling in the ethereal clouds. Tell us what the differences are, and 
we will make the gas company give its reasons. 

Commissioner Powell. To light the city with gas requires a certain length of 
time to light the lamps. They can not be lighted instantaneously, like electricity. 
For instance, if you want all the lights lighted by seven o'clock, you must com- 
mence a certain time before that. The gas company thinks it ought to have pay 
from the time they commence to light. They say that the maximum price should 
be paid for 3,000 hours, named in the bill, and that they should be paid from the 
time they commence to light. 

Mr. Henderson. From the time the first lamp is lighted? 
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Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. How long does that take? 

Commissioner Powell. It takes forty-five minutes on an average. The officers of 
the gas company think they ought to be paid from the time they commence to light 
and while they are being lighted, and they would get paid for that one hour's serv- 
ice. The Commissioners said that they would do that until they could obtain in- 
formation as to the practice in other cities and get some other data as to what 
time should be allowed in justice and reason. We have not got that information. 
We have got some of it, and I can show you what the result is in other cities. 
That one point of difference is the reason why we have not made a written con- 
tract for the remainder of this fiscal year. The Commissioners made an offer to 
the company, and the company declined that offer and submitted something else. 
The Commissioners are willing to allow half an hour for lighting. 

Mr. Dockeey. At each end? 

Commissioner Powell. We are willing to allow half an hour for lighting and 
half an hour for extinguishing; but they want pay from the time they commence 
to light until the time they commence to extinguish. 

The Chairman. How long does it take to extinguish as compared with the time 
it takes to light? 

Commissioner Powell. They say it takes about the same time; but I do not 
understand why it should take as long to extinguish a light as it would to go 
round, climb up a post, strike a match, and light the gas. 

Mr. Henderson. The law provides that they shall receive $20.50 for each street 
lamp, to burn 3,000 hours. Suppose they burn 4,000 hours? They can not get any 
more than the $20.50 per annum? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir; and they should get it. 

Mr. Henderson. How can they get it under this law? Do they claim a pro rata 
increase if they burn more than 3,000 hours? 

The Chairman. They are not burning more than 3,000 hours? 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir; that question never came up. The question is, 
how we shall get around the 3,000 hours. 

The Chairman. I suppose that if it takes an hour to light, that would make the 
actual time of lighting an hour shorter? 

Commissioner Powell. We submitted a proposition as a matter of conference. 
We said to them that if they could show us that it took more than thirty minutes 
to light, we were willing to lengthen the time to forty or fifty minutes, or even 
to an hour. We were willing to stand one-half. We do not believe in paying for 
light in the daytime. If you want the lamps lighted at 7 o'clock in the evening 
we do not see why we should commence before that time. 

The Chairman. The language of the law is quite plain on that. It says that 
the lamps shall burn 3,000 hours. 

Commissioner Powell. That is getting to be the practice in other cities, and 
I think it is the only way to do; but $20.50 would not be enough for that. 

Mr. Henderson. Proceed with your showing as to what is the practice in other 
cities. 

Commissioner Powell. As a business proposition, I think they should curtail 
this time of lighting. They are able to do it; but they say they want this allow- 
ance of one hour to light and extinguish. They want pay from the time the light 
is lighted until it is extinguished. 

Mr. Dockery. Is that the way it has been done heretofore? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir; that is the way it has been done under the 
three years' contract. 

Mr. Dockery. Is that the amount you allowed prior to the late contract? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. They might reduce that time of lighting, I suppose, to twenty 
minutes if they would put on force enough, or they might extend it two and a 
half hours? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. As I understand you, this matter really rests upon the condi- 
tions as to the time required to light and extinguish ? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir; whether we should pay for that or not; and 
in the meantime the Commissioners agreed that we should pay what the company 
asks, the maximum price as they interpreted it. 

Mr. Dockery. Can not you give us the practice in other cities in respect to 
this contention? 

Commissioner Powell. It varies. In some cities they only pay for the time 
the light is burning. 
Mr. Henderson. Pay from the time the last light is lighted ? 
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Mr. Dockery. How is it in St. Louis ? . 

Commissioner Powell. In St. Louis, except at Carondelet, they do not have 
gas. They light by electricity at $72 a year. Out at Carondelet they have a com- 
I>any chartered for thirty years to furnish light at a certain price. That charter 
-was granted by the State legislature about 1874. 

Mr. Dockery. Do they allow an hour at Carondelet to light and extinguish ? 

Commissioner Powell. I do not know. 

Mr. Dockery. Do they allow any time? 

Commissioner Powell. I don't know. 

Mr. Dockery. What city do you know about? 

The Chairman. How about Chicago? 

Commissioner Powell. I have here a copy of a circular which I addressed to all 
the cities of over 35,000 inhabitants, asking certain questions. Some of the cities 
answered the circular, some made no answer, some answered in part, and some 
answered in reference to the particular time of lighting, while some others were 
so indefinite that a satisfactory conclusion could not be drawn from them. I have 
a list of 12 cities, and one of them is St. Louis. It is signed by the superintendent 
of lamps of that city. He says that all the lamps must be lighted by the time 
specified in the first column or his printed schedule, and that all are to be extin- 
guished before the time specified iri the second column. The conclusion I draw 
from that is that they only pay for the time the lamps are burning. 

Mr. Henderson. Does it say so? 

Commissioner Powell. It does not say so specifically. 

Mr. Henderson. What is the next city? 

Commissioner Powell. Cincinnati. The lamplighters are required to light 
and extinguish in thirty minutes each. 

The Chairman. There is nothing to show what is paid for lighting in Cincin- 
nati? 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir; for the reason that Cincinnati has its own 
service. They pay for gas by the volume, and hire their own lamplighters. 
I submit the following: 

St. Louis, Mo. — "All lamps must be lighted by the time specified in the first 
column, and none are to be extinguished before the time specified in the second 
column." (From St. Louis time-table for lighting and extinguishing public 
lamps.) 

Cincinnati. — " Lamplighters are required to light and extinguish their districts 
in thirty minutes each. " ( From Cincinnati time-table for lighting and extinguish- 
ing public lamps.) 

Cleveland. — "The gas and vapor companies are allowed forty-five minutes to 
complete the lighting of lamps from tne time mentioned to begin in the time- 
table. " (From Cleveland time-table for lighting and extinguishing public gas and 
vapor lamps.) 

Pittsburg. — Does not pay the gas companies for the time spent in lighting and 
extinguishing public lamps. « 
Newark. — " Pay for the time all lamps are lighted." 
Providence. — Pay for "only the time the gas is lighted." 

Atlanta. — "Lights must be burning at twilight and extinguished after twi- 
light." 

Memphis. — "In figuring the hours, pay for the time "after the last lamp is lit." 
Dayton. — Pay for "period during which all lamps are burning." 
Troy. — "During the time lights are burning." 
Oakland, Cal. — Pay "for time the lights are burning." 

Springfield, Mass. — Pay for "just the hours the gas is burning through the 
year." 

GAS COMPANY. 

STATEMENT OF MB. JOHN LEETCH, GENERAL MANAGER WASH- 
INGTON GASLIGHT COMPANY. 

The Chairman. You can state briefly the difference between you and the Com- 
missioners as to the question of reaching a contract price in gas lighting for the city. 
You have heard Mr. Powell's statement, and if there is anything you wish to say 
in reply to what he has said, the committee will be glad to give you its attention. 

Mr. Leetch. I think Captain Powell is in error in his calculation in regard to 
the number of hours. Some years ago, prior to the three-years contract, which 
has now expired, we had an hour and a quarter in which to light and extinguish 
lie gas; but the District Commissioners made an investigation of all the matters 
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pertaining to lighting, and decided that we ought to do it in one hour. Calculating 
from the time tnat we commence to light the first lamps, say at 4 o'clock, to the 
time that we commence to extinguish, say at 5 in the morning, with the utmost 
diligence, employing 68 paid lamplighters, who, with their sons and the other help 
which they employ, make the number nearly 100, they are not able to get through 
in one hour. In some of the suburbs we are compelled to instruct our lamplighters 
to begin fifteen minutes before the schedule time furnished by the Commissioners. 
Mr. Henderson. What is that hour? 

Mr. Leetch. It varies. But say it is 4 o'clock; we are obliged to commence in 
aome of the routes fifteen minutes before that time in order to get through in one 
hour and have all the lamps lighted by 5 o'clock; for otherwise we would be sub- 
jected to a penalty of 2 centsper hour, or any fraction thereof. 

Commissioner Powell. When has any penalty been exacted ? 

Mr. Leetch. Penalties have always been exacted under our contract. 

The Chairman. Suppose the schedule for this month required you to have the 
lamps lighted at 5 o'clock. When would you begin ? 

Mr. Leetch. At 4 o'clock. It takes an hour. 

Mr. Henderson. You would be required to have your lights all lighted by 5 
o'clock, and you would get paid for the whole time ? 

Mr. Leetch. In the morning we are required to extinguish the lamps at 4 
o'clock. We begin extinguishing at 4. It takes one hour to put them out, and in 
the winter time it is very often hard for the men to get around. As an evidence of 
the gas company's desire to be right in this matter, I had the pleasure to submit 
to the honorable Commissioners that if they thought they could do it in less time 
the company would be willing that the Commissioners would undertake it, and 
deduct the amount from our compensation according to the time indicated in their 
report. 

The Chairman. I suppose it would cost more to do it in twenty minutes than it 
would to do it in an hour? 

Mr. Leetch. To carry out Captain Powell's recommendation we would be 
obliged to double the number ot lamplighters, to whom we pay from $28 to $30 
per month each. It would be impossible for the company to be a bidder if we 
were required to do that kind of work. We find that an hour is the shortest time 
possible in which our men can do the work. The moment the hand of the clock 
points to the minute that lighting is to begin, they are off like a flash, and it takes 
the whole time to do the lighting. 

The Chairman. You are probably right as to the time, if you burn that many 
hours. 

Mr. Leetch. We do. We do not charge for the hour consumed in extinguish- 
ing. There is not one moment I031 by the Government out of the 3,000 hours. If 
we burn less than 3,000 hours, the Comptroller will deduct it from our bill. 

Mr. Henderson. Can you light the lamps as rapidly as you can extinguish 
them? 

Mr. Leetch. It takes somewhat more time to light; but I do not think there is 
five minutes difference either way. We would be glad to give up this lighting to 
the Commissioners. 

Mr. Henderson. Say the schedule required you to light at 4 o'clock; you com- 
mence at 4? 

Mr. Leetch. We are obliged to commence the hour prior to that. It means 
that all the lamps must be lighted at 4. 

The Chairman. In that case, you charge from 3 o'clock up to the time you begin 
to extinguish ? 

Mr. Leetch. Yes, sir. We give the Government the hour which we use in ex- 
tinguishing to make up for the time which we charge for lighting. 

Mr. Henderson. Then, if the hour for extinguishing in the morning is 4 o'clock, 
you commence to extinguish at that hour, and charge nothing for it? 

Mr. Leetch. No, sir. 

Mr. Truesdell. The whole difficulty, as I understand it, is this: There is no 
trouble as to the time it takes to light and extinguish. The contention- made by 
Captain Powell and by the Commissioners is that it takes too much time to light 
and too much time to extinguish, and that the District has to pay for an unaue 
amount of gas consumed in daylight. More lamplighters should be employed 
and it should be done in less time. 

Mr. Leetch. We would be unable to do it at $20.50. We could not light the 
city and give the amount of gas which we now do for $20.50 and save ourselves 
from a serious loss. 

Mr. Henderson. The schedule is different in summer and winter? 

Mr. Leetch. Oh, yes. The principle, however, is the same. It has never been 
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"brought in question, and the schedule has always been the one which was pre- 
pared by the District Commissioners and has been in vogue for all time. We 
nave no option in the matter. We have now been brought down to a point where 
we are obliged to fight for every right that we possess. 3,000 hours is burned by 
every lamp. There is no question about that. It can be tested, and we would 
be glad to be relieved from that part of our contract and make the allowance 
suggested by the Engineer Commissioner, if the Commissioners think they can 
do it cheaper. 

Mr. Henderson. What do you know about the custom in other cities? 

Mr. Leetch. I think there is more rigid scrutiny in Washington as to the service 
than in any city in the United States; and I say, with some pride, that I think it 
is the best service of any city of which I have any knowledge. I think, however, 
that the number of lamps is insufficient, as Captain Powell has suggested. 

Commissioner Powell. What do you think about 4,000 hours for lighting? 

Mr. Leetch. I am not altogether favorable to 4,000 hours. I believe in an in- 
crease in the number of hours to some extent — perhaps to adding a little to the 
3,000 hours — that is, if we could be paid in proportion. In the summer and fall 
months, however, scarcely any of our citizens, particularly those in the fine resi- 
dence portion, want to be annoyed with street lamps beside their houses during the 
warm summer evenings. 4,000 hours would necessitate burning all night, from 
sunset to sunrise, winter and summer. I think it would be a useless expenditure. 

Mr. Henderson. Would it cost more to double the force of lamplighters? 

Mr. Leetch. It would cost from $15,000 to $20,000 a year to double our force 
for lighting and extinguishing. We have nearly 60 lamplighters, together with 
a superintendent, to whom we pay from $28 to $30. You can readily estimate 
what the cost would be for doubling that number. 

Mr. Henderson. It would cut down the number of lamps which each would 
light. 

The Chairman. Would you pay the same for extinguishing and lighting if it 
were done in half an hour as you now do for an hour? 

Mr. Leetch. We can not get those men. They spend from three to four days 
every week cleaning and keeping the lamps in order. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you pay so much per lamp? 

Mr. Leetch. We pay so much per month. Each lighter has 100 lamfcs — 
sometimes more and sometimes less, owing to the locality. It is just as inucn as 
a man can do to keep up those lamps when we consider the requirements of clean- 
*ng, and they keep busy all the time. 

Mr. Henderson. It takes nearly their whole time? 

Mr. Leetch. Yes, sir ; and it would be cruelty to ask those men to deduct any- 
thing from the amount they now receive. 

Mr. Henderson. Would it be cruelty to ask the stockholders to deduct some- 
thing from the amount they receive ? 

Mr. Leetch. The dividends are small just now. The days of big dividends have 
gone by. 

The Chairman. It has been reported that this company has paid large divi- 
dends. 

Mr. Leetch. It did formerly ; there is no question about that. , But that was 
when gas was $2.50 to $3 a thousand, whereas now we only get $1.25 a thousand to 
private consumers, and to the city it is a good deal less. 

Mr. Henderson. How does the light per lamp compare with that of other cities ? 

Mr. Leetch. Taking the amount of gas consumed, I think we are below the 
average of the large cities in the country. A few years ago the honorable Mr. Boss, 
who was then one of the Commissioners, knows that Captain Lusk made a thorough 
investigation of about twenty-five large cities in the United States, and I thint, 
from the report, he found that we were giving almost one-third more gas in Wash- 
ington than is given in the twenty-five large cities. New York burns 4,000 hours 
to each lamp; but they use a 3-foot burner. That is 12,000 feet. In Washington 
we burn 3,(K)0 hours, out the maximum light is 6 feet per hour, or 18,000 feet of 
gas for each lamp. 

To show the anxiety of the company to give more light than the law requires, 
we have a number of written reports made by Captain Derby within the past few 
years, and I think I am within bounds when I say that the company has been fur- 
nishing from 7 to 7£ feet, which is more than the law requires. We have those 
reports, which Captain Derby has furnished. He sends out an inspector without 
our knowledge to make tests at any time in the night, and those reports show that 
we are burning as high as 7 feet for each lamp, instead of 6, as the law requires. 

Mr. Henderson. At what points? 

Mr. Leetch. That is an average. 
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Commissioner Powell. Some burn more than 6 feet, and some do not burn as 
much. 

Mr. Lbetch. I think most of them overrun. The trouble here is that wherever 
it is shown that a light burns a fraction under, that is deducted nro rata from our 
bills, when we come to collect at the end of the month; whereas if we burn more, 
in our anxiety to do justice, we get nothing for it. They do not require us to burn 
more than 6 feet, and yet when we fall short a proportional amount is deducted 
from the bill. 

The Chairman. When more than 6 feet is consumed, I suppose it improves the 
light? 

Mr. Leetch. Of course it does. The law is explicit in regard to the kind of 
burner that we use, and the number of feet of gas to be consumed per hour on 
each burner. Our contract is the one which was in existence prior to the one 
authorized by the present Commissioners. It is a poor business method with a 
large corporation furnishing a product to say that two or three gentlemen, how- 
ever honorable, have the power in their hands to dictate to us and to say what is 
right, without regard to the corporation furnishing the product. 

Every burner on the lamps in the city of Washington has been selected by order 
of the Commissioners. Tkey are tested by the United States inspector of gas 
meters, and the company has been obliged to place an automatic burner on each 
lamp which will burn so as to indicate a pressure for 6 feet of gas. 

The present method of street lighting is getting into confusion, and I say to you 
that if I were the owner in fee simple of the Washington Gaslight Company I 
would consider myself not in good business to undertake to contract to furnish 
gas to the city if the price is to be brought down to the lowest figure at which it 
is possible for the company to furnish gas, and to submit to the whims of the hon- 
orable District Commissioners, whoever they may be, either now or in future. 

I think that you gentlemen of this cqmmittee, with your business intuition, 
will say that if it is left open it will simply demoralize the whole street-lighting 
service; and in the absence of the president of the company, I want to enter my 
protest against any law which will leave us without a contract. 

Something has been said about 5 feet being ample. If 4 feet is considered suffi- 
cient, make it 4 feet; but it has been found by the Engineer Commissioner, after 
a most rigid investigation, that 6 feet is about right, in order to give a fair, honest, 
and efficient lighting for the city of Washington. 

Mr. Henderson. There are two or more parties to a contract. The gas com- 
pany contends for its convictions, and the officers of the city government contend 
for theirs. It is your whim to demand what you want, and their whim to demand 
what they want. We want to be right without regard to any whims. The Com- 
missioners are undoubtedly just as honest as you are. This law is specific, and it 
says that there shall be 3,000 hours of lighting. 

Mr. Leetch. And we have given it to the letter. 

The Chairman. You do not mean to say that you have any objection to enter- 
ing into a contract with the Commissioners if they are left free to contract with 
you? 

Mr. Leetch. We want just what is considered right. As I understand Captain 
Powell he wants it left so that it will be governed, not by the number of feet of 
gas, but by the candle power. Who is to determine the candle power ? We do 
not object, if you will indicate what the candle power is to be. We have been fur- 
nishing 7 feet of gas. We believe that it is an honest average of all the lamps in 
Washington. What are we to do ? He might demand that we furnish a burner 
that would consume 9 feet, more or less. We could not do that under a contract 
at $20.50. We want to know just what we will have to do. 

The Chairman. You would know after you entered into a contract with the 
Commissioners ? 

Mr. Leetch. Yes; but if this matter is eliminated from the original law, which 
has been in force for all time, and left simply with three gentlemen composing 
the Board of District Commissioners — for whom we have the highest respect and 
in whose integrity we have the greatest confidence — but the point is, we do not 
know who may come after them. To leave it open would be to invite litigation 
and trouble. 

Mr. Henderson. Have you been paid all along? 

Mr. Leetch. Yes, sir. We are now furnishing, we think, more gas than we 
would furnish under a contract. The matter is left open for the current year, and 
we are going on furnishing gas, and endeavoring to give a superior article under 
this loose method, because we do not want them to think that we are taking 
advantage of it. 
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The Chairman. Then the matter which stands in the way of making a contract 
is this extra hour for lighting? 

Mr. Leetch. That is so. Captain Powell prepared a schedule on the 1st of No- 
vember, and in that it was stated that all lamps should be lighted at 7 o'clock and 
extinguished at 5 o'clock. He counted the hours and had them carried out in 
detail, and made the time commence when the last light was lighted and end when 
the first was .extinguished, taking off the time both of lighting and extinguishing. 
The result was, upon that method of calculation, that it would make a difference 
of about thirty-three hours in one month, or 15,000,000 cubic feet of gas. The 
Government took the whole time for both lighting and extinguishing. 

Commissioner Powell. That is a mistake, and there is nothing on the schedule 
of the Commissioners which shows that. 

Mr. Leetch. It was all carried out on that schedule, and we can not claim any- 
thing except what is definitely stated. We refused to accept it, and we have been 
lighting the city ever since without a contract. 

Commissioner Powell. That is a mistake. 

Mr. Leetch. I speak of the schedule furnished on the 1st of November. 

The Chairman. It says that all lamps shall be lighted by 5.53. 

Mr. Leetch. What we objected to was the agreement which was made after- 
wards. It carried out the number of hours, but the hours of lighting and extin- 
guishing were not counted. * 

Commissioner Powell. Our schedule allows half an hour, and the company 
decline to accept it. 

The Chairman. Half an hour at each end? 

Commissioner Powell. Half an hour or more. 

Commissioner Truesdell. There is thirty minutes difference between them. 
The gas company wants an hour more than the schedule. 

The Chairman. They want to lose half and the District lose half of the time 
required for lighting and extinguishing. 

Commissioner Powell. There was no proposition not to make any allowance. 
The schedule which was formerly in existence, and which lately expired, specified 
when they were to be lighted and extinguished. We did not want to burn gas 
except during the hours of darkness. 

I have submitted to the committee a statement of the time it requires to light 
the lamps in Washington and Georgetown. This is my actual observation, and 
it gives the routes. One route is conducted by three boys, and we have thirty- 
nine routes mentioned. We find that it takes an average of forty-nine minutes to 
light and forty-six minutes to extinguish. Here is another table of eight routes, 
and we find that it requires an average of 46.8 to light and 46.2 to extinguish. If 
that may be taken as a measure of the average, it shows that the time of lighting and 
extinguishing is considerably less than an hour. 

Mr. Leetch. How did you get that? 

Commissioner Powell. By sending an inspector around. 

Mr. Henderson. You sent an inspector to stand at the last lamp that was 
lighted, and assuming that he commenced to light at the other end at the proper 
time, that would give the amount of time consumed between allowing the first 
one and the last one? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. There are forty-seven routes. In some it runs 
a little over, and some a little under. That is the result of our investigation, and 
we contend for what is right, and not for what is wrong. Mr. Leetch referred to 
the price in other cities. I am willing to say that I think $30.50 is not too much, 
and that we want a better light in this city than obtains in other cities. We have 
tables giving the prices in other cities, and we find that they amount to about $18 
for 3,000 hours lighting. That is less. than the price which we pay; but I think 
$20.50 is not too much. 

In reference to the tip being put on, the very facts which have been stated here 
show that self -regulating tips are not reliable. They can not make a self -regulat- 
ing tip. 

Mr. Henderson. What is the result of that? 

Commissioner Powell. It shows that the pressure on the tip is changed, and 
also that there is an inability on the part of the manufacturers to make such an 
article. 

Mr. Henderson. Can a tip be changed? 

Commissioner Powell. Tips can be changed by a man's fingers in handling 
them; and the very fact that it has been shown that they burn more or less than 
6 feet proves that they can be changed. Sediment and dust collect in them and 
make them burn less than 6 feet. They are also obstructed by the naphtha in the • 
gas. We do not know whether they are burning less than 6 feet except when we 
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measure them, and when we measure them it may be that they have been burning 
that way for four weeks before we made the measurement. I do not want any- 
thing that is impracticable. We have tried to have a seal put upon them, or to 
set them by a screw. It is hard work, and I do not believe it is good because it 
is impracticable. 

Mr. Henderson. There are only thirty minutes between you and the gas com- 
pany? 

Commissioner Powell. We submitted a proposition to them for thirty minutes, 
and we stated that we would be glad to be informed if this was not right. 
Mr. Henderson. They did not agree to that? 
Commissioner Powell. No, sir. 

Mr. Leetch. We could not do that. In regard to the statement made by Cap- 
tain Powell in regard to the increase of the appropriation for lighting, I concur 
with him fully. 

I would like to state to the honorable members of the committee that the gas com- 
pany, in its anxiety to give everybody a sufficient supply of gas, have ran mains 
out to Tacoma, a distance of 6 miles, at a cost of $40,000 or $50,000, because the 
people out there were clamoring for light. We are furnishing light to the people 
of Maryland in that part of Tacoma which is in Maryland. We had to get author- 
ity^ from the State legislature to justify us in organizing that service. I do not 
think enough can be said in advocacy of what the honorable Commissioner has said 
in regard to the increase of the appropriation for that lighting. We are running 
mains everywhere into the suburbs, arid we are making an outlay which will not 
realize us 2 per cent on the investment for years to come. 

Mr. Henderson. I want to say this: That Captain Powell has produced here tes- 
timony from twelve cities, some seven or eight of which show that they only pay 
for the time that lights are burning, and you say you do not see how that is. 

Mr. Leetch. I do not understand how that is, and I think it is a mistake. 

Mr. Henderson. He gives you the proof, and you do not seem to have any con- 
tradictory proof . 

Mr. Leetch. I should be glad to have a list of such cities. I do not know any 
cities which pay in that way. 



Commissioner Powell. In reference to electric lighting, there is a change pro- 
posed in the reading of the law. The present law reads that the lights must be 
operated wholly by means of underground wires, and that each arc li^ht shall be 
not less than 1,000 candlepower. We propose to leave out that provision in refer- 
ence to overhead wires, and take the last provision. I think there may come occa- 
sions when we will want to pay for electric lights operated by overhead wires. 

The Chairman. Inside of the boundary ? 

Commissioner Powell. Not necessarily. We may want to have an arc light 
jus t outside of the boundary, and for that reason we have left out that provision. 
We think it may be safely left out. There is a provision which says that not 
more than 40 cents per night shall be paid for lighting from sunset to sunrise by 
underground wires. We want to have them operated partly by overhead wires, 
no matter where the location is. In reference to the 1,000 candlepower, I think 
it is well enough to leave that out. After the consideration of the last bill in the 
Senate committee, a convention of electric-light engineers adopted a measurement 
of candlepower which did not exist before. It is called the 2,000 candle power. 
They adopted an electric measure, and this measure of 1,000 candlepower is going 
to be a little troublesome; therefore I thought that we could specify in other terms 
what electric measurement should be used. 

Mr. Henderson. For instance ? 

Commissioner Powell. I would put in a number of Watts electric energies, 
which is the conventional measurement. I think that could be put in the specifi- 
cations, and it might be the means of getting the light at a little less price. 

The Chairman. If you desire that change you had better submit it in proper 
form. 

Commissioner Powell. We did submit an estimate for $274,386. 

Mr. Henderson. It seems to me you can make a contract now. Are you com- 
pelled to be more specific in order to get a contract? 

Commissioner Powell. The more cast iron the conditions are the harder it will 
be^perhaps, to make a contract. 

The Chairman. In regard to electric lighting, what has prevented a contract 
being made between you and the electric company ? 

Commissioner Powell. It is a difference as to what we are to pay and what 
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wori they should do. The current law requires three things — the maintenance of 
tlie present service, the expenses of necessary inspection, and making necessary 
extensions to the present service. The amount of the appropriation is not suffi- 
cient to enable us to do all those things and pay the maximum price; therefore 
we wanted practically some reduction in the maximum price and proposed to 
recLuce the maximum service. The maximum price provides for lighting from 
sunset to sunrise. 

I believe that such lighting is unnecessary, and we propose to pay for less light- 
ing than from sunset, or soon after sunset, to or very near sunrise. I do not think 
we need light in daytime. The law does not require it, and as it is unnecessary 
I don't see why we should have it. The company says that the law does require 
it. We proposed a reduction amounting to twenty minutes in the time of lighting, 
and provided that some allowance be made in the maximum price for the reduced 
service, because the maximum price applies to the maximum service. We thought 
that the pro rata reduction which would thereby be accomplished could be prop- 
erly applied to the carrying out of the requirements of the law in other respects. 

The Chairman. You think that, if you were to commence to light half an hour 
after sunset, and to run half an hour before sunrise, that would be sufficient 
lighting ? 

Commissioner Powell. I think it would, on an average. Our schedule was 
made out with reference to twilight, and not with reference to sunlight. 
The Chairman. How would you word that? 

Commissioner Powell. I would say, " On an average through the year." That 
is what we are doing now. We made a schedule, according to a resolution of the 
Board of Commissioners, tha t we would have the lights lighted on an average half 
an hour after sunset, and have them extinguished half an hour before sunrise. 
That schedule would be from October to May, and it would make twenty minutes 
difference. That would save enough and more. 

Mr. Henderson. Does the necessary extension which you think ought to be 
made make it necessary to cut on the hours of service? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir; we had to make an extension the other day. 

Mr. Henderson. But for these things you could carry out the contract, and 
make the lighting from sunset to sunrise at 40 cents? 

Commissioner Powell. Not quite. Inspection must be provided for. 

Mr. Henderson. What would be the cost of inspection ? 

Commissioner Powell. Seven hundred and sixty dollars. We have not paid 
out anything from that appropriation because it was so small. The amount of 
the appropriation is not in conformity with the requirements of the service. We 
could not maintain the present number of lamps and make the necessary inspec- 
tion and necessary extensions of the service out of the appropriation. 

Mr. Henderson. Let us see what you mean by that. The present service, with- 
out these extensions, would amount to how much ? 

Commissioner Powell. Three hundred and thirty lamps, at 40 cents per night. 

Mr. Henderson. How much per annum have you got to make that up ? 

Commissioner Powell. $48,180. 

Mr. Henderson. The cost of inspection is how much ? 

Commissioner Powell. We estimate $760 for the remainder of the fiscal year. 
Mr. Henderson. And for necessary extensions, what do you estimate? 
Commissioner Pow.ell. Eight lamps, six and a half months, $730. 
Mr. Henderson. Is there anything else ? » 
Commissioner Powell. Nothing else for this year. 

Mr. Henderson. That amounts to $49,670, and the appropriation is $47,600, 
which would leave a difference of $2,000 short. 

Commissioner Powell. There should be $438 expected revenue added to the ap- 
propriation. That would decrease the deficit about $438. 

Mr. Henderson. Deducting that would make a difference of $1,600. Now, how 
do you propose to make that up for the company ? By shortening the hours of 
lighting? 

Commissioner Powell. By shortening the hours of lighting on an average for 
this fiscal year. Here is a letter of the Commissioners, in which it is stated m ex- 
plicit terms, and which was addressed to the company. 

The letter is as follows: 

Office of the Engineer Commissioner, 

District of Columbia, 
Washington, December 7, 1894. 
Dear Sir: Referring to your communication of November 23, in which it is 
stated that your 44 company is willing to enter into a contract with the Board for 
reduced hours of service, at the rate of 39 cents per lamp per night," and that 44 the 
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company will also undertake to provide all the facilities in its power for the neces- 
sary inspection of the service nrovided for by the statute; it will place a room in 
its plant at the service of the Commissioners and will furnish all such instruments 
and appliances as may be necessary, thus saving the District cost in that regard/' 
the Commissioners have to say that they do not see good reason for changing the 
decision, previously communicated to you, that the price of 39 cents for lighting 
on the proposed reduced time schedule is not just and reasonable, in view of the 
requirements of the law. 

It appears to the Commissioners that, after providing for the maintenance of the 
present arc lamps, the law requires necessary inspections and necessary extensions 
of the service, the expense of which must be paid from the current appropriation. 

The Commissioners have found that $700 are necessary for inspections, and that 
eight additional arc lamps are necessary; of these additional lamps, one, of which 
you have been notified, is to be at Washington Circle, and seven along H street 
east of Massachusetts avenue. 

After providing for the inspections and the establishment of the additional lamps 
named, it is proposed to pay your company the remainder of the appropriation. 

The Commissioners desire to have a rormal written contract, ana for such offer 
the specifications of the former contract, with the following changes: 

Section 1. Those rendered necessary by change in the appropriation act. 

Section 2. Substitute for the list of lamps a clause providing for maintenance 
of the service as on October 1, and the eight additional lamps named above. 

Section 5. Omit the words "which have been constructed or." 

Section 6. Omit. 

Section 8. Omit. 

Section 18. Omit last sentence and substitute therefor the reduced time sched- 
ule. 

Very respectfully, J. M. ROSS, 

President. 

Mr. A. A. Thomas, 

President United States Electric Lighting Company, 

516 Twelfth street northwest, Washington, D. C. 

Commissioner Powell (continuing). This makes some changes as to certain 
requirements to be performed by the company, which, we think, are no longer nec- 
essary. 

Mr. Henderson. Are they required by law? 
Commissioner Powell. No. sir; they are simply in the contract ? 
Mr. Henderson. The company would be expected to save by this half an hour's 
difference in time of lighting ? 
Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir; half an hour at each end. 
Mr. Henderson. How much would that amount to ? 

Commissioner Powell. It would be one-half of the price, or very close to that. 
It would be $3.33*. 

The Chairman. What would that amount to for the first months ? 

Commissioner Powell. They offered to accept this schedule and take 39 cents 
per lamp. The Commissioners are not disposed to figure it down to any special 
price. 

In both gas and electric lighting we took the ground that the maximum price 
for maximum service ought to be paid, and t we therefore provided these require- 
ments, and proposed to give the electric-liglit company the rest of the appropria- 
tion. We made them a proposal in reference to that, which was to reduce the 
maximum price of 40 cents a night one-third, and let them make a pro rata reduc- 
tion on the time. In other words, that if they reduced the time one-twelfth, it 
would be 3^; and that to reduce the price one-fourth, would amount to one-half 
of one-twelfth, or one-twenty-fourth; and instead of substracting one-twelfth, we 
would subtract one-twenty-fourth from the 40 cents per night, which would leave 
the amount about 1$, or 38.4 cents per lamp per night. 

Mr. Henderson. Then you want them to pay for the inspection, and to put in 
eight new lamps, and you will turn over to them all of the appropriation ? 

Commissioner Powell. That is what it amounts to. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY. 

STATEMENT OF CAPT. A. A. THOMAS. PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES ELECTRIC LIGHTING COMPANY. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentleman of the committee, perhaps it would be better to 
take up the letter which was written by the Commissioners, in which the proposi- 
tion was made that after adding eight lamps to the now existing service, ana the 
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cost of inspection, the balance of the appropriation would be turned over to the 
company. That letter was dated yesterday, and was only received by me this 
morning. It was in answer to a letter written after repeated endeavors to settle 
this question in contention between the Commissioners and ourselves, and that 
letter which we wrote to the Commissioners was dated November 23. I will not 
detain the committee by reading it, but I would like to file it and make it a part 
of my remarks. 
The letter is as follows: 

v United States Electric Lighting Company, 

Washington, D. C, November 2$, 1894. 
Gentlemen: The District of Columbia appropriation act for the current fiscal 
year, following in precise language, except as to amount of compensation, every 

E receding appropriation act since the organization of the United States Electric 
lighting Company, provided the gross sum of $47,500 for electric lighting on one 
or more of the principal streets in the cities of Washington and Georgetown, with 
a proviso that not more than 40 cents per night should be paid for " any electric 
arc light burning every night from sunset to sunrise." The total amount thus 
appropriated is within a few dollars exactly the amount needed to pay for the 
present established system at the rate of 40 cents a light per night operated dur- 
ing the hours required by the statute. 

The amount thus provided per lamp is 10 cents less per night than the amount 
which Congress has previously invariably appropriated for the purpose. 

In disposing of appropriations heretofore it has been the invariable practice of 
the Commissioners to unite with the company in a formal written contract for 
supplying the lights at the price mentioned in the statute. At the expiration of 
the last fiscal year, however, no contract was entered into, but the service was 
continued, and during the first three months was paid for by the District at the 
rate of 40 cents per lamp. 

Commencing with the month of October, however, the Board has undertaken to 
entirely change the construction heretofore given to the language of the act, and 
has assumed a right to reduce the price per lamp provided for by Congress, as 
well as to shorten the hours of service specifically defined by the statute. Thus, 
for the month of October, as I am informally advised, you have undertaken to ad- 
just the account of the company by shortening the hours of lighting and reducing 
the amount paid per lamp. This has given rise to various interviews and consul- 
tations with the Engineer Commissioner and the Board upon the subject, with no 
satisfactory or other agreement reached. 

To the end that the matter may be definitely settled, I have to say that it is the 
desire of the company to have from the Commissioners at once, acting as a Board, 
a positive and definite statement as to what contract it will enter into with the 
company, and upon precisely what terms. This it desire3 in writing, in order that 
there may be no further misunderstanding on the subject. In this connection it 
is proper that the Board should clearly understand certain points in the position 
of the company from which it will not, under any circumstances, recede. 

First. The provision of law found in this appropriation act is a positive ascer- 
tainment by Congress of the number of hours for which the lamps must burn and 
of the price for which that service must be paid. It covers every hour from sun- 
set to sunrise, and that service is to be paid for at the rate of 40 cents a night. 
The provision is a plain expression of legislative will, which neither the company 
nor the Board is at liberty to disregard. 

Second. The price of 40 cents per night was established by Congress, after full 
consideration, as the utmost reduction which could be made and yet leave the 
company any margin whatever of profit. 

Third. The pretense upon which this is sought to be done, viz, the so-called ne- 
cessity of providing additional lamps and paying for them, will not justify the 
action proposed. If the Board desires additional lights, plain business principles 
require that it shall pay for them at the rate fixed by the statute. If the appro- 
priation be insufficient for this purpose, it would seem to be the duty of the Board 
to remedy the defect in subsequent legislation, rather than levy tribute upon the 
company and deprive it even of the reduced rate of 40 cents per night, which Con- 
gress has fixed. 

Fourth. The company denies absolutely all right and power in the Commis- 
sioners to dictate to it terms upon which it will furnish the electric current. It 
must, in any event, be a pure matter of contract. No service can be forced upon 
the company which it does not desire, and it can not be compelled to render 
service at a loss to its stockholders. If a contract is to be made it must be drawn 
in conformity to the statute, and not otherwise. Congress has placed in the 
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hands of the Commissioners money for the purpose of executing such a contract, 
and has fixed the hours of service and the price to be paid. Under these circum- 
stances, no power whatever exists in the Commissioners to shorten the hours of 
service or to readjust the price to be paid by any such criterion or by any crite- 
rion of additional lamps to be erected and maintained. 

The United States Electric Lighting Company has always furnished and is now 
furnishing to the people of the District one of the best electric lighting systems 
in the United States or the world. It was the pioneer company of the entire 
country in consenting to put its wires and cables under ground. This it did at 
the expenditure of a vast sum of money. Its plant thus established represents a 
large aggregation of capital. Almost its entire capital stock is owned in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It is in every sense a home company. Its interests and the 
personal interests of its shareholders are identical with the best interests of the 
community itself. The service is satisfactory to the people, and, so far as it ex- 
tends, Washington is one of the best lighted cities in the world. 

While thus doing good service for the people the company has upon all occa- 
sions been willing to concede every proper demand or request. It has always 
been willing and is now willing to go more than half way in extricating the Com- 
missioners from the difficulty into which they have fallen by their own failure to 
ask Congress to provide for additional lights. But there is a point beyond which 
the officers of this company are not at liberty to go for the accommodation of the 
Commissioners or anyone else. That point is reached when demand is made upon 
it to furnish the electric current at a loss to its shareholders. 

In a sincere desire to avoid controversy and to prevent the discontinuance of 
the present public service, the company is willing to enter into a contract with 
the Board for reduced hours of service at the rate of 39 cents per lamp per night. 
The responsibility for the reduction in the hours of service must, however, be 
assumed by the Board. 

It must be distinctly understood that this company is ready to furnish the serv- 
ice for the hours mentioned in the statute at the rate there provided. If, however, 
the Commissioners care to assume the responsibility of reducing the time, the 
company is willing to agree thereto at the rate of compensation mentioned, 39 
cents a lamp per night. 

The company will also undertake to provide all the facilities in its power for the 
necessary inspection of the service provided for by the statute. It will place a 
room in its plant at the service of the Commissioners and will furnish all such 
instruments and appliances as may be necessary, thus saving the District cost in 
that regard. 

The company desires the answer of the Commissioners, acting as a Board, at the 
earliest practicable date. This is deemed far more profitable than oral interviews, 



will be promptly accepted or rejected. 
Very respectfully, 

President United States Electric Lighting Company. 
The Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Thomas (continuing). The question arose as to the right of the Commis- 
siopers to reduce the lighting schedule from sundown to sun up. Some time along 
in the latter part of August the question arose at a meeting between the Commis- 
sioners and myself. The proposition of the Commissioners was to reduce (as has 
been stated by Captain Powell) the hours of lighting, which we contended was 
fixed by law, just as much so as the price, and the hours of burning gas had been 
fixed at 3,000 hours. The reduction proposed by the Commissioners from 40 cents 
per night would amount to 37 cents and a fraction. 

Mr. Henderson. That is to say, assuming your construction of the law to be 
right, that you are entitled to run from sunset to sunrise? 

Mr. Thomas. The law says we must. 

Mr. Henderson. It would result in cutting the price how much? 

Mr. Thomas. It would reduce it to 36.67. I stated at that time that we would 
do either of two things. The home company is owned by citizens of the District, 
and their interests are identical with the interests of the Commissioners. We 
proposed to consent to a reduction of the hours of lighting, provided the Commis- 
sioners would assume the responsibility, and we offered to make the price 39 cents 
per night. 

We contended that the schedule was fixed, and that the Commissioners had no 
right to shorten it in any way; but we said if they were wiUing to assume that 
responsibility (which they seemed willing to do), that we would reduce the com- 
pensation to 39 cents per night. They did not consent to that suggestion of ours. 
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On the 23d of November, desiring this matter to be settled, and wishing to have 
a written contract with the District and to know exactly what our rights were, 
we asked for a speedy answer, but we received no answer whatever to that sug- 
gestion until this morning. 

]NJr. Henderson. Have you a copy of that letter which you received from the 
Commissioners? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir; this is the letter which I hold in my hand. It is Decem- 
ber 3, and I have a copy of the schedule which they submitted. 
Mr. Henderson. The schedule was submitted by whom? 

Mr. Thomas. By the Commissioners for the month of December, which shows 
that the reduction would amount to twenty-nine hours and fifteen minutes from 
the schedule, which we contended was laid down by a law of Congress. 

This shows the conditions on which the company has been furnishing light for 
the last seven years. We were then arbitrarily informed that we must make a 
new schedule. As I understand, the contention of the Commissioners is that they 
have absolute discretion as to the hours of lighting. Our contention is that this 
Congressional schedule absolutely fixes the hours of lighting just as it does gas 
lighting. I think that, perhaps, General Henderson was a member of the com- 
mittee at the time, though, perhaps, not as far back as the time when the language 
was first introduced providing for lighting from sunset to sunrise. But the latter 
was first brought up some time in 1888, denning the hours for electric lighting. 

Mr. Henderson. What you contend for is that the language of this statute 
makes it obligatory upon the Commissioners to pay 40 cents ? 

Mr. Thomas. Unless we should agree to take less. 

Mr. Henderson. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. Thomas. I mean by that, that the law requires that we shall light from 
sundown to sunrise, and sets the schedule. 

Mr. Henderson. That price is left for adjustment, but must not be more than 
40 cents. 

Mr. Thomas. Yes; I agree to that, and that is the proposition I made. I say that 
we can not safely deviate from what we consider the Congressional schedule for 
lighting. 

A letter was read here by Captain Powell in which he states a reasonable reduc- 
tion and supposed saving, and which I will interpolate by saying that there would 
be absolutely no saving, because during that half an hour our steam would be on 
and our men would be at work, our carbons would be fixed, and there would be 
nothing saved worth speaking of. It would amount in the whole year, perhaps, to 
$450. Captain Powell says the reason for that is he must have the cost of inspec- 
tion out of the appropriation. Of course we concede that that is the requirement 
of the statute, that it should come out of the appropriation. We also concede that 
the maintenance of the service should come out of the appropriation. What does 
the maintenance of the existing service mean? 

The existing service on the 1st of July, when that law was passed, was 325 
lights, and not 330 lights. The existing service, therefore, would mean 325, and 
no more. What he calls a requirement as to necessary extensions is simply a con- 
tinuation of the language which followed, and was in connection with the pro- 
vision for electric lighting found on page 1069 of the Congressional Record, 
second session Fifty-first Congress, that electric lighting included the neces- 
sary expenses of inspection in one or more of the principal cities of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown, including the south side of Pennsylvania avenue, and 
two arc lights for the Freedman's Hospital, $46,000. 

In the session following the question arose, under the head of telephones and 
telegraph service for the District, as to the right or desirability of allowing elec- 
tric-light or other companies to erect wires in underground conduits, and whether 
or not it was desirable to limit the extension of the service until a certain commis- 
sion which had then been appointed had reported. The provision was inserted in 
the appropriation bill giving the right to the telephone company then in existence 
in the District, the Chesapeake and Potomac, and the then existing electric-light 
company, the right to put down underground wires, and excluding a number of 
other electric, telephone, and signal companies from doing that, for the reason 
that they had paid no attention to the statute requiring them to put their wires 
underground. 

They were clearly in the wrong and were not included in the provision. They 
were permitted, before the report was printed, to put down 5 miles of conduits. 
In another section of the appropriation bill the appropriation was increased from 
$46,000 to $59,500, which would be an increase of $19,500. The language was then 
used for the first time, and it has been followed in every statute since for electric 
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lighting, including necessary, expenses of inspection in one or more of the princi- ] 
pal cities of Washington and Georgetown, and maintaining existing service. 

An increase was made for the extension of needed service, and $19,500 increased 
appropriation was made, which was larger than had ever been made before. That 
language has been followed. If, however, it is contended that the words are not 
meaningless, being in the statute, the question arises, what was the existing serv- 
ice at the date of the law? At that time there were 825 lights instead of 830 lights. 
In the second place, who is to be the judge of what is necessary extension? Is it 
to be left to us, or is it to be left arbitrarily to the Commissioners? 

The Chairman. Congress has said, in the first place, what shall be done; that 
the existing service of 825 lights should be maintained. 

Mr. Thomas. If the Commissioners had asked us for a few more lights, we 
would not have made any contention about it; but they desire us to add about 13 
more, which we contend are not necessary. 

Mr. Henderson. Then your contention is this: Here is so much for the inspec- 
tion of the service, and it is conceded that that must come out of the appropria- 
tion; and, secondly, there is a requirement for the maintenance of the existing 
service which is a known quantity. If there is nothing left over and above the 
appropriation, then it could not be a reasonable interpretation to say that there 
shall be an extension of the service ? 

Mr. Thomas. No, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. If they could do that they could demand such an increase as 
would leave nothing for extending the service and inspection. Is that your con- 
tention ? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you say that you are entitled to the whole appropriation, 
provided the company is not willing to take less ? 

Mr. Thomas. We are entitled to nothing, unless we make a contract. 

Mr. Henderson. In making a contract for light, do you provide for such exten- 
sion as you think is necessary ? 

Mr. Thomas. Certainly not. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you think this law is a contract with you? 

Mr. Thomas. Not at all. We are now voluntarily lighting the streets, without 
any contract, so as not to leave the city in darkness. The history of this legisla- 
tion was to take from the Commissioners any discretion in that respect. 

Mr. Henderson . # Y6u have always lighted from sunset to sunrise ? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. That has been done since 1887, and there never has been 
any contention about it. 

The Chairman. Suppose the law did not interfere, would you be able to make 
an agreement and light one-half hour per day less ? 

Mr. Thomas. Certainly. It could then either be shortened or lengthened. 

The Chairman. You say that 1 cent {>er night is as much as you can deduct? 

Mr. Thomas. We can hardly afford that. 

The Chairman. You could light an extra hour for 1 cent more, could you not? 
Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Could you light twelve hours additional for 1 cent more per 
hour? 

Mr. Thomas. No, sir; we could not make it more than the pro rata reduction. 
The Chairman. Could you light an hour at sunrise for 1 cent more? 
Mr. Thomas. The same rule would apply. 

The Chairman. If you could do it for one hour, you could do it for two? 

Mr. Thomas. If there is a saving at one end. The increase is small. Of course 
it would cost to light for that hour, but it would not be large. The saving is also 
small. 

The Chairman. What are the elements of the cost? 

Mr. Thomas. It is mostly coal, when it comes to a saving. The whole element 
is the cost of maintaining the plant, including salaries, labor, coal, etc. 

The Chairman. Is there not more labor employed when you are in operation 
than when you are not ? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Every hour you shut off makes a saving? 

Mr. Thomas. But it is infinitesimal. We must strike off about 10 per cent for 
loss by wear and tear. 

Mr. Henderson. It seems to me that this difference of about five lamps cuts no 
figure, inasmuch as the Commissioners only require an estimate of eight additional 
lamps to the present service; so that it is only an increase of from eight to thir- 
teen. 

Commissioner Powell. October is the same as July. 
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Mr. Thomas. It is a question of eight lamps. There is also the legal question as 
to whether we shall run from sunset to sunrise; but as to that question we are 
satisfied, and we will not reduce it. 

The Chairman. We might provide additional legislation in this bill, if neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Thomas. In most cities the lighting is 4,000 hours, as they run all night. 
The Chairman. It is no use to reduce the hours, unless the cost is reduced. 
Mr. Thomas. We agree to do it for 39 cents and run 4,000 hours. 
The Chairman. How much reduction per lamp per night would it be on 4,000 
hours ? 

Commissioner Powell. It would be the difference between 89 cents, estimating 
on the present lighting. 

Mr. Henderson (to Mr. Thomas). It seems to me that this is about the situa- 
tion under the existing law. I agree with you as to your interpretation that this 
law provides a schedule frbm sunset to sunrise. I don't think there is any doubt 
about that. The schedule is laid down in the law, but it does not make it obliga- 
tory upon the Commissioners to pay 40 cents. It says " not more than 40 cents." 

Mr. Thomas. I agree with that. The Commissioners say we shall receive less. 

Mr. Henderson. This law provides that inspection and extension of service 
must be provided for. 

Mr. Thomas. I agree with that. 

Mr. Henderson. The law says there must be necessary extension; and the Com- 
missioners say there must be eight lamps, and they advertise for them, and ask 
you to say whether you will furnish them, and take this appropriation of $47,600. 
You can say that you will do this, or that you will not; and if not. you can turn 
off your lights, and refuse to do the work. I do not believe, under a fair interpre- 
tation of this law, that you can be consulted as to necessary extensions. The doubt 
comes in there, if there is any in my mind. The present service belongs to you, 
and you necessarily would have to make the extension, whatever extension is in 
contemplation. 

Mr. Thomas. The question of necessary extension was never presented to us 
until yesterday. As to the lighting schedule, that we can not cut down, because 
we contend that the law requires from sunset to sunrise. 

The Chairman. It is very questionable what a correct construction is. Is there 
any limitation upon your receiving less than 40 cents for a less amount of light ? 

Mr. Thomas. Not if you want to give that discretion to the Commissioners. 

Commissioner Truesdell. It seems to me that Captain Tnomas's contention is 
against his own company. The position of the Commissioners has been simply 
that the law made certain requirements, for which it appropriated a gross sum of 
money. Those requirements are stated, and it includes extension of the existing 
service and the maintenance of the existing service as well as inspection. The 
way to go at this is, take out the cost of inspection, deduct the cost of necessary 
extensions, and give them the balance of the appropriation. If you say that the 
law is mandatory, and that they shall light from sunset to sunrise, it is directly 
against the company. 

Mr. Thomas. In what respect is it against the company? 

Mr. Truesdell. If it be said that the light must burn from sunset to sun- 
rise, then you burn a greater number of hours, which costs you so much more 
money. The company is not required to enter into a contract with the District of 
Columbia, but a certain appropriation is made to do certain things. Now, that 
appropriation must be of such nature that it is practical to carry it out. The gas 
company is obliged to enter into a contract. We can only do what the laws says 
we shall do; and our interpretation has been that not exceeding a certain maxi- 
mum price can be paid for a certain maximum number of hours. We are not 
obliged to pay 40 cents, nor to say that you shall burn from sunset to sunrise. I 
think that is a small matter. 

The Chairman. Suppose you confer with the Commissioners, and see if you 
can settle the difference between you ? 



The Chairman. The first subject we have up this morning is public schools. 

Commissioner Ross. The superintendent of schools is ill, but we have here the 
president of the school board, Mr. Whelpley, and Mr. Bowen, one of the trustees, and 
Mr. Gage, acting superintendent of schools, and they ran probably give you what 
information you desire on the subject. 
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The Chairman. Now, Mr. Commissioner, of couise we want statements as brid 
they can be made, so as to give us simply the facts, and not any extensive argama 

Commissioner Ross. Yon may indicate, Mr. Chairman, just what you wouldi 
to have from them. 

The Chairman. In the increased number of teachers, is it the usual increase; 
year for which you ask ? 

Mr. J. W. Whelpley. No, sir; we ask for ten less this year. 

Mr. Dockery. What is the item of increase here in janitors, what is theexplai 
tion of that f 

Mr. Whelpley. It is to increase the salary of the janitor from $900 to $1,0U", 
account of the size of the building, and put him where the other janitors of i 
same kind of buildings are provided for. It is an increase of simply $100. 

Mr. Doc kery. That is an increase in salary ? 

Mr. Whelpley. Increase of salary. He has a very large building and hu 
employ a great many assistants, and the salary is not. enough. 

Mr. Dockkry. I see on page 36 the words, "and the two new eight-room bni 
ings, 47 in all, at $600 each," being an increase of $100 each. 

Mr. Whelpley. That is to increase the pay $100 each of those janitors. They* 
$500 a year and they can not make ends meet. They have to employ colored b 
and sweepers, and to do their duties they are at worl^at this season of theyearfr 
4 o'clock in the morning, and have to be there all day until dark with help. 

Mr. Dockery. That is an increase of salary of those janitors? 

Mr. Whelpley. All those eight-room janitors. 

Mr. Dockery. How long have they been getting $500 each? 

Mr. Whelpley. Well, as the buildings have been erected they have been provid 
for at $500. 

Mr. Dockery. For how long! 

Mr. Whelpley. Oh, some, four, five, six, seven, and ten years, perhaps. 
Mr. Dockery. Then there is an increase in salaries for the next class, I see— « 
correct— from $250 to $400. 
Mr. Whelpley. Y«-s, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. So that this increase as I take it in the estimate here is the r« 
of an estimated increase of salaries? 
Mr. Whelpley. Yes, sir; for those janitors. 

The Chairman. Now pass to the next item of an increase of $1,000 for rent 
building and repair shop, which is at the bottom of page 36. 

Mr. Whelpley. Well, it is absolutely impossible to get the buildings at tbepn 
ent rent. We have to scale down the owners, and tight with them and build* 
them into letting us have the buildings at the present rent. One of the schools^ 
business high school, we have no contract for this year. They refuse to given* 
contract at the present rate, although they let us have the building. 

Mr. Dockery. Have you a statement hereof the buildings rented from this fui 
and to whom the rents are paid? 

Mr. Petty. I can give it to you this afternoon. 

Mr. Whelpley. Have you got that report, Mr. Bo wen? 

Mr. Petty. We can send that to you. 

Mr. Dockery. Yon think you have a list of those buildings rented out of ti 
fund? 

Mr. Whelpley. Yes, sir; we will have it in an hour. 

The Chairman. Turn now to top of page 37, where there is an increase of $7J 
on repairs and improvements of school buildings. You had $26,000, and have h 
it for three years. 

Mr. Whelpley. Yes, sir; Mr. Bowen has made a personal inspection of th« 
buildings and can state from his positive knowledge of the condition of the buU 
ings and the necessity for this increased appropriation. 

Mr. Dockery. What office does he hold? 

Mr. Whelpley. He is trustee of public schools, and is chairman of the commitl 
on buildings and grounds of the schools. 
Mr. Dockery. Have you got an itemized estimate before you? 
Mr. Bowen. The estimate is not itemized. 
Mr. Dockery. You say it is not itemized? 
Mr. Bowen. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Could you itemize that and leave it with the stenographer? 

Mr. Bowen. It has never been done, and it would be quite difficult 

The Chairman. Then how do you arrive at the conclusion that you ought to h« 
$33,000? ] 

Mr. Bowen. By adding to the inadequacy of former appropriations sometlw 
more to help us out. 

Mr. Whelpley. Every year we spend so much money for repairs to the buildij 
all over the District. Mr. Entwistle's office has heretofore made these recomrae^ 
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fcioD8 and stated to us what we needed. Now a good many of the buildings have 
got in a bad condition, for we have not had appropriations enough to keep them in 
repair, and this is an estimate to put the buildings in repair by an increased appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Bowen. Let me say this is not with the idea that this is all that is needed, 
but this is what we can possibly get along -on. 

Mr. Dockery. In order to determine the proper amount we must have an item- 
ized estimate, or else how can we reach it? 

Commissioner Ross. It was very fnlly discussed in the report of the inspector of 
buildings. Tbat is published by this time. 

Mr. Dockery. Are the items there! 

Mr. Bowen. I do not thiuk you can see exactly what the items are, but you must 
look at the schoolhouses and determine what needs repairs. 

Mr. Whelpley. A chimney might fall down or some accident occur. 

The Chairman. But you base your estimate upon some facts? 

Mr. Whelpley. It is upon the expenditures for repairs in previous years by the 
office of the building inspector who has charge of that. 

The Chairman. Can you itemize the repairs that ought to have been made out of 
the last appropriation? 

Mr. Whelpley. We can show you where the money was expended. 

The Chairman. Who expends this money ? 

Mr. Whelpley. The building inspector. 

The Chairman. The next item is for fuel. There is an increase of $10,000 ; is that 
on the assumption of the increased number of buildings? 

Mr. Whelpley. Necessarily on account of the increase the of number of new 
buildings we have been building. We had a new one completed last year. -This 
year there is a deficiency of nearly $7,000 for fuel. 

The Chairman. What is the deliciencv? 

Mr. Whelpley. Between $6,000 and $7,000. 

Mr. Petty. $6,700, and for 1893 it was $978.64. 

Mr. Dockery. Have you estimated the deficiency for the current year? 
Mr. Petty. I did not understand you. I thought you wanted the deficiency that 
had been appropriated. 
Mr. Dockery. Have you got it? 
Mr. Petty. No, sir. 

Mr. Falck. For the current year there is no estimate for a deficiency, but we think 
it will bi> about $200 more, estimating what we spent up to last June, which was 
$6,700. It, however, would be all owing to the weather — as to whether it will be a 
cold winter or not. 

Mr. Dockery. But you get yonr supplies for very much less? 

Mr. Falck. No. sir. 

Mr. Henderson. You think the deficiency would be about $7,800 then? 
Mr. Falck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. But you get your fuel for less? 

Mr. Falck. Not for loss. 

Mr. Dockery. When do you buy the fuel? 

Mr. Falck. I think the contract is made in June and we get it through the year 
as needed. 

The Chairman. You do not know what the deficiency will be for the current year? 
Mr. Falck. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You say your fuel costs the same this year as last? 
Mr. Falck. I think it is about the same; yes, sir. 1 do not believe there is any 
material difference. 
Mr. Dockery. What do you use? 
Mr. Falck. Coal and wood. 

Mr. Dockery. For the fiscal year 1894 you paid at the rate of $5.27 for coal and 
this year you get it at $4.60. Another variety you got last year at $5.85 and this 
year you get it at $5.07; another variety you paid $5.91, this year you paid $5.21; 
another variety you paid $5.15, this year yon pay $4.92; for another variety you 
paid $3.29 and you now pay $3.12; for another variety last year you paid $4.87 and 
you now pay $4.37; for another variety you paid $6.49 and you pay $5.50 this year; 
for another variety you paid $6.34 and you pay $5.37 this year/and for wood of 
various kinds, for one kind you paid $6.24 and you are now getting it lor $5.25. 

Mr. Henderson. What are you reading from? 

Mr. Dockery. From contracts let this year, report ot the board appointed under 
the new law to let contracts. For another variety of wood you paid $5.24, you now 
pay $4.50; for another one you paid $4.90, and you now pay $3.74, etc. 

The Chairman. What is the per cent less? 

Mr. Petty. I will have you a statement made showing exactly what was paid for 
all kinds we use. 
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The Chairman. You had better submit that. 
Mr. Petty. I will do that this afternoon. 

The Chairman. The next item is " for furniture for new buildings," which is an 
increase. Is this iu proportion to the new buildings asked for? 

Mr. Whelpley. This is for new buildings and repair of old furniture, furniture 
which necessarily becomes injured 

Mr. Dockery No; this is for furnitnre for new buildings. 

Mr. Whelpley. Oh, yes; $10,000. The school board estimate was $12,000. 

Mr. Dockery. What is the amount necessary to equip a four-ioom building? 

Mr. Falck. Seven hundred -dollars. 

Mr. Dockery. How much for an eight-room building? 

Mr. Falck. Double that amount — $1,400. We need one more appropriation than 
we will get a building, because last year Congress forgot to appropriate the amount 
necessary for the Mount Pleasant school, which is now under construction. 

Mr. Dockery. Did not we appropriate for that? 

Mr. Falck. No, sir ; no furniture for that. 

The Chairman. Is»it constructed now? 

Mr. Falck. It is under roof nearly, and will be completed before spring. 
Mr. Dockery. We seemed to have appropriated for one eight room building last 
year. 

Mr. Falck. Yes, sir; and we have two. 

Mr. Dockeky. 1 understand you need $1,400 for the building authorized in the 
present law? 
Mr. Falck. Yes sir. 

Mr. Dockery. What about text- books and school supplies; you ask an increase 



Mr. Whelplky. We ask an increase of $5,000 for the supplies used in the first 
four grades. They are in their fourth year and they are becoming worn out and 
will have to be replaced, and the superintendent has made an estimate to replace 
those books. 
The Chairman. How do you buy your books? 

Mr. Whelpley. We buy them through the Commissioners, under contract of the 
publishers, after bidding in the open market for those books. 

The Chaihman. How many new buildings do you ask for altogether? 

Mr. Whelpley. We ask for six new buildings and repairs for the balance. 

The Chairman. Are they given here in the order ot their importance? 

Mr. Whelpley. Possibly, nearly or pretty much so; in the new buildings perhaps 
they are. 

Mr. Dockery. Have you got auything in the southeast section in this estimate? 

Mr. Whelpley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. Where is that, what building? 

Mr. Whelplky. That is No. 3. one new eight-room building and site, eighth 
division A, northwest, $39,000. That is for Mr. Cook. 

Mr. Cook. I ask for that building for this reason, that in the northwest we have 
4 school buildings, showing 33 rooms in all, but one of the rooms is an indifferent 
basement room, and we have 47 schools in the 32 rooms. This necessitates the 
doubling up of these third and fourth grade schools. 

Mr. Henderson. Which one are you on? 

Mr. Cook. The eight-room building in the northwest. 

Mr. Whelpley. That is the third item here. 

Mr. Hexder>ox. Now, what is your suggestion about that? 

Mr. Cook. We ask for that eight-room building for the reasons I have stated. We 
have now in the 4 buildings in that immediate section 47 schools with 33 rooms, 1 
being a basement room, and these third grades aud fourth grades are compelled 
to have only a half-a-day time. 

Mr. Dockery. I understand these items are placed in the order of their impor- 
tance? 

Mr. Whelplky. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I thought you wanted to transpose the third. Do you want to- 
change that there? 
Mr. Cook. It is changed from southeast to northwest 
Mr. Dockery. Are the first two buildings for white children? 
Mr. Whelpley. The first one is a white school. 
Mr. Dockery. And the second is what? 
Mr. Whelpley. That is the Stevens Building. 
Mr. Dockery. Is that a colored school? 
Mr. Bowen. That is colored. 
Mr. Dockery. And the third is a colored school ? 
Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Dockery. -And the fourth is what? 
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Mr. Cook. That is white. 

Mr. Bowen. That is white. That at Giesboro, for which we have an estimate of 
new four-room building in the sixth division, B, Giesboro, $10,000, is an old frame 
ui.ld.iiig with three schools and 128 pupils, and we want a four-room brick building 
l place of it. 

Mr. JDockery. As I understand, if we can not give all these estimates, you want 
rnat we do give in the order in which they appear? To illustrate, suppose we 
eterinine to give four buildings, then you would want the four given on page 38? 

Mr. Bowen. They are arranged somewhat in groups. First, we have the city 
chools and then these county schools. Now, the county schools are needed just as 
men as the city schools are. 

The Chairman. What we wish you to do is to pick out the schools in the order of 
heir importance, county or city, colored or white. Can you do that and furnish 
he list to us? 

Mr. Whelpley. Certainly, we can do so. 

The Chairman. You can classify them in the order of their importance? 
Mr. Whelpley. Yes, sir. . 
Mr. Dockery. We want to know what buildings are considered the most 
mportant. - 

Commissioner Truesdell. Have this schedule rearranged in the order of their 
importance? 

Mr. Dockery. Yes ; because we do not know anything about these details. 

The Chairman. What have you to say about reconstructing the Stevens Building? 

Mr. Bowen. The Stevens Building is in a horrible condition. The central part of 
it was constructed twenty-six years ago, and it has worn completely out, and the 
floors are so thin they break through, and the desks and seats are all loose ; the 
woodwork has shrunk, and there is no ventilation except through opening the win- 
dows. There are little narrow halls, and if a fire or a panic should occur it will kill 
one hundred children before they could get out. 

Mr. Henderson. Let me make this suggestion to you: When you make this list 
showing the order of importance in the opinion of all you who represent the views 
of the educators and the Commissioners, make a little brief after each one. For 
instance, after the first one say, "For one new eight-room building and addition to 
present site, fourth division, Four-and-a-half street, between M and N streets SW T ., 
$39,000." State the reasons why this should be done, just as you have about the 
Stevens Building, "Main part built twentv-six years ago, in horrible condition, 
floors rotten, etc.," and detail the reasons after each one so we will not only have 
the benefit of your arrangement, but we will have the reasons for that arrangement 
and the necessities for the legislation. Do yon see what I mean? 
Mr. Bowen! Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ross. It was not doue this year, but it was done last year. 
The Chairman. How long has it been in that condition? 

Mr. Cook. It has been tor years, and we have been asking its reconstruction for 
three or four years. This building was constructed in 1868, but at that time on 
account of getting a building of considerable size out of apparently quite indifferent 
materials, for that reason probably it has aged more than it would have under 
different circumstances. 

Mr. Henderson. Now, I want to ask one or two general questions when you are 
ready on this general line. Mr. Cook, how many children under your charge are 
only able to go to school half a day? 

Mr. Cook. From our October report there is a list here of 98 schools occupying 
just half that number of rooms and we average 45 to 50 to a school. 

Mr. Henderson. How many children would that make? Give me the benefit of 
that. Give me the total of that. 

Mr. Cook. That would give 4,500. 

Mr. Henderson. Who are affected in that way? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you mean to tell this committee there are 4,500 children who 
can only go to school half the time? 

Mr. Cook. I mean to say that. I will say this, though, that the children of the 
first grade are not required to have more than three and one-half hours' session, so 
they are not so much affected by it ; but children of the second grade, as a rule, 
require four hours, and the third and fourth a full day's instruction. 

Mr. Henderson. How many are there of the first grade? 

Mr. Cook. We have 47 schools of the first grade. 

Mr. Henderson. Give me the footing of it. 

Mr. Cook. Of the first grade we have 47 schools, averaging about 45 to the school. 
About 2,300, I think you can say. 

Mr. Henderson. Then there are about 2,300 of the 4,500 who are not suffering for 
want of tuition? 
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Mr. Cook. They are not sufformg materially. Of course their session is reduced 
^but slightly by these two schools occupying one room. 
Mr. Henderson. They are in the first grade? 
Mr. Cook. They are in the first grade. 

Mr. Henderson. Now, who can answer that question as to Mr. PowelPs portion 
of it? How many children under Mr. Powell's jurisdiction are there who can only 
go to school half a day at a time ? 

Mr. Falck. In the third and fourth grades where they ought to get a full df*y 
there are about 24 schools at present. In the first and second grades last year we 
numbered about 153 altogether. This year we will number a few more, because we 
have been enabled to add 4 fourth grade and about 19 third. 

Mr. Henderson. Give me the result in children. 

Mr. Falck. The number of children would be about half in the third and fourth 
grades; that is, absolutely compelled to go against the rules. 
Mr. Whelpley. Twelve years old? 
Mr. Falck. Yes; 10 or 12. 

Mr. Dockery. Explain that, "compelled to go against the rules." 
Mr. Falck. The rules require them to go five nours a day, and we can only let them 
go three and a half, owing to the accommodations. 
Mr. Dockery. In what part of the city does that occur? 

Mr. Falck. It is spread about a good deal, a part in the nor; beast, and a part in 
that section where we wish a new school on Four-and-a-half street, between M and N. 
Mr. Dockery. Have you estimated for a school building in the northeast? 
Mr. Whelpley. We have, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Are there any other grades where this occurs? 

Mr. Whelpley. No; the first and second, as Mr. Cook has stated; they only get 
three and a half hours. 
"" " Mr. Gage. It ought to be stated to the committee, two schools in a room does not 
adequately supply them at all. Here is a school running irom 9 until 12.30 and 
another running from 1 until 4.30. In thcte short days they may not stay in those 
rooms until 4.30. In summer they drag through the alternoon. The children, being 
out all the morning playing, go to school tired and they do not want to study, and 
we do not estimate the afternoon schools at anything like the morning schools in 
the efficiency of work done, because of the conditions. I should be very sorry to 
have the committee think we are adequately supplied when we can put two schools 
in a room. That ought to be considered as a matter of necessity only to be obviated 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. Henderson. Which grades are you discussing? 

Mr. Gage. I am discussing the first and second year pupils. They ought to have 
each a room to itself for the reasons I have stated, because the afternoon sessions 
are by no means equivalent to the morning sessions. We equalize it when we can. 
For instance, one school will have a morning session until the 1st of February and 
then we change that to the afternoon session bv changing the school. 

Mr. Henderson. Your point is, in the first and second grades a number stay in 
the forenoon as long as the rules require, and a number in the afternoon as long as 
the rules require, but the afternoon children, by reason of the morning being spent 
in play or otherwise, do not get as good instruction as if they were instructed early 
in the morning. Is that the point? 

Mr. Gagk. Yes, sir; we all recognize that. 

Mr. Henderson. But I understand in both these services there are 1,000 white 
children and 2,200 colored children, making 3,200 in nil in this District, who can not 
get but half a day's tuition, and that covers the first and second grades? 

Mr Gage. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How many of these 2,000 colored children 

Mr. Cook. I included the second with the third and fourth grade children, deduct- 
ing only the first grade. If Mr. <*age there does not take in the third and fourth, of 
course the number will be reduced correspondingly. 

Mr. Henderson. You deduct the first and second grades? 

Mr. Cook. The first grade only. We have about 1,000 children in that way. We 
have 15 schools of the third grade and 4 schools of the fourth grade; we take one- 
half a day at a time. I included the second grade, 32 schools, about 1,600 children. 

Mr. Henderson. What do you want to change the 4,500 to? Then you deduct 
2,300 

Mr. Cook. Of first grade only. Mr. Gage has deducted also the second grade. 
The second grade will be about 1,500 or 1,600. 
The Chairman. That would come out of the 4,500? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. We have 15 schools of the third grade and 4 of the fourth 
grade, and 19 schools at 50 each would give about 950 children in the third and 
fourth grades. That is taking j ust the same grades as Mr. Gage has. 
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Mr. Henderson. You have how many children under your jurisdiction of school 
ttge in the third and fourth grades who* can only go to school half a day? 
Mr. Cook. Nine hundred and fifty, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. In what parts of the city are those children located? 
Mr. Cook. Most of those children are located in the section in which wo ask for 
a new huilding. 

Mr. Dockery. Which building do yon refer to in the estimate? 
Mr. Cook. This eighth division, northwest. 

Mr. Dockery. Will this building for which you are asking meet that demand? 
Mr. Cook. Yes, sir; that is what I am doing. 
Mr. Dockery. It is the third item in the estimate? 
Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Do ckery. Now, Mr. Cage, where are the 1,000 white children located, prin- 
cipally? 

Mr.*GrAGE. They are located in the southwest and the northeast. 
Mr. Dockery. What huilding have you estimated in the southwest? 
Mr. Gage. Item No. 1. 
Mr. Dockery. Where in the northeast ? 

Mr. Wiielpley. We have not made an estimate for a northeast building. We 
have not an estimate in there, as our estimates were made a little too early for that. 
There ought to be a new building there unquestionably in the northeast. We have 
another building in course of erection in the southeast, over on E and Eleventh 
streets. This was estimated for and appropriated for last year. 

Mr. Dockery. This is in what school divisiou — is it a white school? 

Mr. Whelpley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. That would accommodate some of these children? 

Mr. Whelpley. Yes, sir; that will accommodate some of those children, but not 
many, and it is along distance from the northeast to the southeast. 

Mr. Henderson. What is the gentleman's name who is going to furnish this revised 
list? 

Mr. Whelpley. Mr. Bowen. 

Mr. Henderson. What is his position? 

Commissioner Ross. Trustee of schools, second division. 

Mr. Henderson. Is he to revise this order, or will the Commissioners do it? 

Commissioner Powell. The school trustees. 

Mr. Henderson. Now, 1 want to make this suggestion to him. (To Mr. Bowen.) 
"When you make this statement to-day, giving the order of schools as to importance 
and adding after each a brief of the reasons why they are important, please add 
under each school as one of the reasons that this would accommodate children who 
would only go to school half a day at a time, or else make a subhead of children 
going to school half a day, and under that head name the schools now building 
which will accommodate that class. Do you get my idea? % 

Mr. Bowen. Yes, sir; I understand you. 

Office of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 

Washington, December 14, 1894. 
Dear Sir: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have the honor to 
transmit herewith a report of the committee on buildings and repairs of the board of 
school trustees of said District, relative to the necessity for new school building and 
repairs, etc., and recommend the report to the favorable consideration of your 
committee. 

Very respectfully, m John W. Ross, 

President Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 
Hon. James R. Williams, 

Chairman Subcommittee on Appropriations for District of Columbia. 



Office Board of School Trustees, District of Columbia, 

Franklin School Building, 
Washington , December 11, 1S94. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith the report of the committee on build- 
ings and repairs giving the relative necessity of the school buildings mentioned in 
the estimates for the year 1895, also the number of half-day schools in the city limits. 
Very respectfully, 

J. G. Falck, Secretary. 

Hon. James R. W t illiams, 

Chairman Subcommittee on Appropriations foi* the District of Columbia. 
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Office Board of School Trustees, District of Columbia, 

Franklin School Building, 
Washington, D. C, December 10, 1894. 
Sir: As requested by the subcommittee to-day, the superintendents of schools 
and the committee on buildings and grounds submit the following list of necessary 
new school buildings and repairs. 

The arrangement is made in the order of relative necessity as nearly as possible, 
but the groups of city or county schools, graded or high schools, white or colored, 
schools, do not admit of a perfect arrangement on that plan, not being accurately- 
comparable. We ask for nothing except what is urgently needed: 

(1) Reconstructing the Stevens building (colored) $29,000 

Erected 1868. Deteriorated rapidly. Floors worn too thin to hold screws of desks 
and chairs, and sometimes break under the weight of a pupil. No ventilation except 
open wiudows. Halls narrow and dark. Heating apparatus inadequate. Dangerous 
in case of fire or panic. Closets unsanitary— completely worn out, and in a horri- 
ble condition. 

(2) Eight-room building and addition to present site, fourth division, Four- 



and-a-half street, between M aud N streets, SW. (white) $39, 00O 

To replace Greenieaf, a four-room school building, condemned by health officers. 
Has 301 nupils; 6 schools, of which 4 are half day. Other schools in this division 
full. This is the fourth time this has been estimated for. 

(3) Eight-room building and site, eighth division A, NW. (colored) $39, 00O 

This division has now 33 rooms, in which are 47 schools: 28 are half-day schools, 
and of these 6 are third grade and 2 are fourth grade. There are 420 pupils above 
the second grade who attend half-day schools. 

(4) Building and site for business high school $100,000 



Now in "Miner school," Seventeenth, between P and Q streets, NW. Rented at 
$2,250 per annum. Wholly inadequate. Inconveniently located. Has 479 pupils. 
Was considered inadequate for 150 pupils when used as a colored high school, and a 
new building was provided. Two basement rooms used for schoolrooms. Two schools 
simultaneously in the lecture hall. Applicants excluded for lack of room this year. 
School is growing rapidly. Can not be provided with proper building too soon. 

(5) Four-room building, Giesboro (white) $10,000 

Miserable old two-room frame building in use now. Has 3 schools, 128 pupils. 
First six grades only taught. Seventh and eighth grade pupils must come to the 
city; long distance and poor transportation facilities. 

(6) Four-room building and site, Ivy City (colored) $4, 50O 

Now in one room, rented; unfit for use but only place available. Has 48 pupils; 
first three grades only. Older children go long distances to school, and cross or 
walk along railroad tracks. 

(7) Four-room building, Conduit road (white) $10,000 

Now in one-room building, 1 school, 54 pupils; first six grades taught. Seventh 
and eighth grade pupils and many others; come into Georgetown schools at much 
inconvenience from lack of transportation facilities. This is the third time this 
school has been asked for. 

(8) Four-room building and site, on Rock Creek Church road (white) $14, 000 

To replace Soldiers' Home school, which is an old, two-room frame, in a doubtful 
neighborhood, on an unsanitary site owing to the proximity of two cemeteries, and 
on the extreme side of the district accommodated. Has 86 pupils. First six grades 
only are taught. Seventh and eighth-grade punils and many others go long dis- 
tances to Brightwood, Brookland, and to the Monroe school. The building asked 
for will greatly relieve these schools and be a great convenience to the people in the 
northeast part of the district. 

(9) Four-rooin addition to Tennallytown school (white) ..*. $14,000 

(10) Four-room addition to Brookland school (white) 14,000 

(11) Four-room addition to Brightwood school (white) 14,000 

These are placed after the others only because they have better means of reaching 
city schools. The growth of these suburbs has been very rapid, and each is now 
able to fill a regular 8-room building with all the grades. * The additions asked for 
will relieve the city schools and afford opportunities to many who can not attend 
the city schools. Unless the Rock Creek Church road school (No. 8) is granted, the 
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Brightwood school should be placed before the Brookland school in point of neces- 
sity, as the Brightwood school receives the largest contingent from the Soldiers' 
Home school district. 

(12) Two-room addition to Garfield school, Hamilton road school (colored).. $1,500 

The Garfield school is a four-room building containing 5 schools, with a total 
enrollment of 193 pupils. Enough pupils to fill 1 schoolroom attend the Hillsdale 
school, a considerable distance from the Hamilton road school (Garfield). This- 
suburb is growing very rapidly. 

As the above county schools will not be ready for occupation till one and one-half 
years, hence the committee can see the importance of action at the present time. 

(13) Reconstructing the Wallach School (white) $13,000 

Constructed in 1864 ; was built on the ground without basement. Money is needed 
for excavating and finishing a basement; for the erection and alteration of parti- 
tions ; for stai- s ; the renovation of walls, and the removal of sanitary defects. This 
should come under the head of "repairs," and be specifically provided for in addi- 
tion to the general repairs. The position of the item under "buildings" does not 
indicate its relative importance. 

(14) Building and site for Western High School $100, 000 

This school has 224 pupils. Grows steadily. Relieves the Central High SchooL 
Excellent accommodation to residents of West Washington and the northwest part 
of the county. Should have a suitable building. If this is granted the Curtis 
School, a twelve-room building now occupied by it, will be available for the graded 
schools in the fifth division. If not granted a new eight-room building and site- 
costing $39,000 will be necessary. There are in this division 62 rooms and 72 
schools, making necessary 20 half-day schools. 

As a means of general relief to the city schools, affecting all divisions alike, the 
provisions of the county schools asked for will be most effective. The aggregate- 
cost will not be very large, and the general benefits to county and city alike will 
exceed what can be obtained in any other way for an equal sum.' The suburban set- 
tlements have already outgrown their school facilities, and their continued growth 
is so rapid that the inconvenience of inadequate school provision will be very severe 
before the supply will meet the demand. 

GENERAL REPAIRS. 

The appropriations have been insufficient for several years, the number of build- 
ings have increased without a corresponding increase of the repair fund. The newer 
buildings have had no repairs, all of the money being necessarv for the older ones. 
There is now a general indication of decay in the others. Roofs, plastering, floors, 
basements, closets, and heaters are defective. Great damage is done by deferring 
necessary repairs. A leaking roof of the Morse, which $80 wonhl have remedied, 
damaged the building $500 before there was money to repair it. This illustrates the 
economy of prompt attention to breaks. There are 98 school buildings, and about 
$2,000,000 worth of school property. To meet the current depreciation with $33,000 
or 1^ per cent of the value of the property is impossible. The estimate is based on 
the inadequacy of former appropriations, but is still far below what the board of 
trustees deem necessary. It should be at least $50,000 now, and annually hereafter. 
All the necessary money for repairs withheld now will have to be appropriated 
hereafte", with several times as much more for the damage caused by neglect. 
Respectfully, 

Paul T. Bowen, 
Chairman Committee on Buildings and Repairs. 

Hon. James R. Williams, 

Chairman Subcommittee on Appropriations for the District of Columbia. 



Within the city limits of the first six divisions there are 128 half-day schools, dis- 
tributed as follows among the grades: First, 58; second, 50; third,' 17; fourth, 3. 
The distribution among the various school buildings is given below: 



Building. 


Division. 


Grades. 


First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 




1 
1 
•2 


1 

2 


1 

2 


Phelps , 








2 1 2 








2 
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Building. 



Polk 

"Webster 

Gales 

Arthur 

Blake 

Blair 

Taylor 

Madison 

Pierce 

Peabody 

Carberry 

Maury 

Towers 

Brent 

Lenox 

Wallacb 

Tyler 

Cranch 

Jefferson 

Smallwood . . 

Bradley 

Amidon 

Greenleaf . . . 

Potomac 

Addison 

Corcoran 

Grant 

Weightman . 

Total. . 



Grades. 



Division. 



•2 

"2 
»>2 
b2 
b2 

b2 I 

>»2 

"2 ; 

b 2 , 
3 i 
3 

3 , 

3 I 
3 

s! 

3 l 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 



First. Second. Third. Fourth. 



2 
2 
1 
2 

2 1 

2 ! 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 



Office of Superintendent Public Schools, 

Sumner School, 
Washington, D. C, December 11, 1894. 
Dear Sir: I have the honor to forward the following information showing the 
number of schools of each grade in the seventh and eighth divisions of the District 
of Columbia, two of which occupy one room : 



Grade. 



Sumner — 
Magruder . 
Stevens — 

Briggs 

Wormley . . 
Phillips ... 

Cook 

Slater 

Banneker.. 

Jones 

Logan 

Lovejoy ... 
Lincoln — 
Giddings . 
Randall . . . 

Bell 

Bowen 

Ambush . . 



School buildings. 



First. 



Third. 
1 


Fourth. 

1 

1 


3 
2 




1 










1 



Number 



Total . 



1 


1 
1 












15 


4 



2 
6 
10 
8 
2 
2 



8 
8 
6 
2 
2 
6 
10 
6 



Number 
of rooms 
used by 
schools. 



98 



49 



Very respectfully, 

Hon. James R. Williams, 

Chiirman Subcommittee on, Appropriations. 



G. F. T. COOK, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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NEW SCHOOL BUILDING NEAR SOLDIERS' HOME. 

STATEMENT OF DR. A. WALKER, CHAIRMAN OF SCHOOL COM- 
MITTEE. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: It will not take long to talk about 

this matter. The Commissioners have recommended $14,000 for this school 

Mr. Henderson. The estimate says $12,000. 

Dr. Walker. I think they recommend $14,000. You will see we are not used to 
appearing before a committee; we are plain citizens, but we want* to speak this 
morning about our school. We have a school there about thirty years old. It is a 
two -room frame building and it is the oldest school in the county ; all the recent 
schools, Mount Pleasant, Brightwood, Brookland, etc., have all come from that 
school. We have a school there that is not fit for the children to come in. 

Mr. Henderson. The children have new schools? 

Dr. Walker. And we want a new school. There are "speak easies" all around 
there. There is no proper entrance to the school, and there is no public road around 
the school. There is no right of way to it. I believe the Soldiers' Home authorities 
and private owners can shut the present school off, so it is not satisfactory as a 
school building. Another objection to the present site is that it used to be central 
for Mount Pleasant primarily and Brightwood at one time, but now it is entirely at 
one end of our section, and we think this should not be overlooked to-day. We 
have waited years and years for something to be done in regard to this matter. As 
I was sayingabout the "speak easies," there are a few shanties around the school- 
house 

Mr. Henderson. What do they call "speak easies;" what are they? 

Dr. Walker. It is a place where there is surreptitious selling of liquor. Of 
course you know around the Soldiers' Home, where people get pensions, they have to 
have a place to drink somewhere, so this, now, is not a decent place. I have seen 
men half drunk all around this little schoolhouse with these little girls going to 
that school, and I am sure it ought not to be tolerated for a moment. 

Mr. Henderson. Had not you better' tell us what you want done? 

Dr. Walker. We need a new four-room brick school building and a new site. We 
have the locality in mind. We have a place where we can buy it at the market 
price. 

The Chairman. What can you get the site for? 
Dr. Walker. For 10 cents a foot. 
The Chairman. What will it cost? 

Dr. Walker. I do not know exactly the number of feet. 

The Chairman. Can not you figure the total amount for that site? 

Dr. Walker. We know that it will not cost more than $2,000. 

Mr. Langley. The site will not be more than $2,000, and it will be very central 
and nearly at the junction of four different roads. 

Mr. Henderson. How far from the present site will the new site be ? 

Mr. Langley. About three-quarters of a mile. My children, 1 have three in 
school, now have to go about 1£ miles, and the site which we propose to select will 
lessen the distance about half for my children. Mr. Joy is about the same, and he 
lives down on Riggs road. 

Mr. Henderson. What will the site and building cost, as you estimate it? 

Mr. JLangley. The site will cost in the neighborhood of $2,000, and I understand 
four-room brick school buildings nave been built of that character in the neighbor- 
hood of $10,000. I was told so by Mr. Brady, the inspector of buildings. 

Mr. Henderson. But after finishing up the ground and fencing it in, etc. ? 

Mr. Langley. Fourteen thousand dollars was the amount we thought was neces- 
sary and estimated for. 

The Chairman. You are proposing to change the location about three-quarters of 
a mile; are there some people objecting to this change of site? 

Dr. Walker. No one objects that I know of. 

The Chairman. That is rather strange because, as a general thing, any change is 
objected to. 

Dr. Walker. We have not heard of any protest. 
The Chairman. Do you know there is none? 

Dr. Walker. Yes, sir; we have a citizens' association organized over there and 
this is one of the works we have taken up — the work of schools. 

Commissioner Truesdell. I might say upon this question the Rev. Dr. Bnck, who 
is rector of Rock Creek parish arid resides in that locality, perhaps the oldest resi- 
dent there, has urged very strongly the moving of this site and purchase of a site for 
the reasons stated by this committee. 

Mr. Henderson. You will see this is the last item on this list, and you know what 
the statement is we have asked for this morning, for the list to be arranged in the order 
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of its importance. I think you should advise this committee so as to consult with 
the trustees, aud see that they are properly placed, according to the views of the 
educational representatives. I will tell you, Dr. Walker, we have asked the Com- 
missioners and school trustees to make out a list of these new school buildings in the 
order in which they regard their importance, so that if we do uot feel able to give all 
they ask, we may know the value of them in importance in the estimate of the trus- 
tees, and Mr. Bowen, of the trustees, is going to prepare that statement, and your 
committee, after their hearing here, should go and see Mr. Bowen and the trustees 
and confer with them as to the place you are to hold on this list. 

For instance, here is a page and a half of new school buildings in this bill, and this 
item happens to be right at the last. They are not put in here in the order of 
importance, you understand, so it is no reflection, and we have asked them to he 
arranged in the order of importance, so you ought to go and be heard before the 
trustees so as to get a place. We have the benefit of your views, also, when we come 
to pass upon the other items. 

Dr. Walkkr. You must recollect we are not in the city, and we have no represen- 
tative on the school board. 

The Chairman. But the school trustees will hear you. 

Dr. Walkkr. We have no representative on the board and they all represent the 
city interests, and the c\ty interests seem to claim their attention, and we have been 
left out year after year and I am a little afraid of the board. 

Commissioner Ross. Is not Dr. Witiuer on the school board? 

Dr. Walker. What section of the county does he live inf I have never heard of 
him before. 

The Chairman. Where does he live? 

Commissioner Ross. At St. Elizabeth's Asylum. 

Dr. Walkkr. Well, he lives on the Anacostia side, and that is quite a distance 
from us. 

The Chairman. How many children are going to this present school now? 

Dr. Walker. Ninety-six. You see, my children ought to go to that school. They 
have to walk across plowed fields to get to this school, anil if the children do not 
go to school you will be bringing up a lot of hoodlums who are a disgrace to the 
United States. 

The Chairman. What is the nearest school to this school? 

Dr. Walker. The nearest school is Brightwood. 

The Chairman. How far? 
• Dr. Walkkr. About 2 miles, perhaps 2\ miles, as the.roads go very round about 
and do not go in a direct line. This is of very vital importance to us, and we 
think it ought to be done. 

The Chairman. What is the matter with the building? 

Dr. Walker. It is only a two-room frame building. 

The Chairman. Does it leak? 

Dr. Walker. It doos not leak, but there are not proper accommodations there. 

The Chairman. Then age has uot destroyed its usefulnesss or its capacity? 

Dr. Walker. Well, it is battered, and the foundation has been somewhat torn 
down, bricks- have been taken out, been patched up, etc. You must remember it is 
a two-room frame building and thirty years in use as a public school. 

Mr. Langley. And, furthermore, the school at that place ought to be put up to 
include the fifth grade. We think we ought to have a building there to prepare 
our children for the high school, and while we have 96 scholars there now, if we 
had a new building centrally located some children now going to Brightwood 
would go there on account of its being more convenient, and a great many children 
would go there who do not go on account of the distance. 

The Chairman. Have you any idea of the number of school children contributory 
to this point? 

Mr. Langlky. I think there would be at least 125. I feel satisfied anyway of it. 
Dr. Walker. Yes, sir; that is an underestimate, I think, because so many do not 
go to school. 

Mr. Langley. I bought property there and moved there a few years ago, and the 
distance is too great for the younger children. 

Dr. Walker. My two girls go across plowed fields, as it would be 4 miles around 
by the road to Brightwood. 

Mr. Langley. It is a detriment to that section in its building up. I am a business 
man in the city, a contractor aud builder, and I have made a considerable invest- 
ment there, and propose to do more, and one of the great things are the school 
facilities. 

Mr. Henderson. I wonld suggest, Mr. Commissioners, for Mr. Brady to send in 
with this report an estimate of what this will cost, as there seems to be a difference 
of opinion about it, you having submitted an estimate for $12,000 and they an esti- 
mate for $14,000. 
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Commissioner Truesdell. I -will say, Mr. Henderson, I think there is no differ- 
ence in the cost, as far as I understand. We put the cost of the building at $10,000, 
and that is what all the buildings of this class cost tbis year, and the site at about 
$2,000, and these gentlemen have brought to our notice that there is some filling 
required, and fence, and things of that sort, and, p< rhaps, a few outbuildings. 

Mr. Henderson. The Commissioners agree upon the estimate of $14,000 as being 
correct, do they? 

Commissioner Truesdell. We estimated $12,000, but did not include these items. 
It may be our estimate was too low. Our estimate covers purchase of site and cost 
of building. 

Mr. L angle y. The amount we estimated, $14,000, we thought would cover in 
some other expenses. 

The Chairman. Are these things to be done when the building is put up or after- 
wards? 

Commissioner Truesdell. It ought to be done while the building is going up, in 
order to fit it for occupancy. 



STATEMENT OF DR. WOODWARD, HEALTH OFFICER. 

The Chairman. I see you ask for an increase in sanitary and food inspectors of 
three? 

Dr. Woodward. Yes, sir; there is an increase of three, and there is an item farther 
down for a chief inspector. I think that the present force of inspectors is not suf- 
ficient, nor are we able to keep a proper supervision of the work. Of the nine 
inspectors we have now, three are food inspectors, leaving for the entire District six 
sanitary inspectors. Now, it is the duty of each sanitary inspector to investigate 
complaints, to serve notice on the parties responsible for those complaints, to make 
investigations to determine whether the nuisance has been abated, and, if necessary, 
to appear in the police court as a witness. In addition to that, he has to report to 
the health officer, so that the labor attached to the abatement of a single nuisance 
is quite considerable. On that account I think six inspectors, the present allow- 
ance, is not adequate to give tbe city the proper attention. They are able to inves- 
tigate complaints, but are not able to make a systematic house-to-house investiga- 
tion, even in a year. 

The Chairman. Do you know if any of the inspectors here are engaged in any 
other business which requires their attention? 
Dr. Woodward. Not that I know of. 

The Chairman. The reason I asked was, it was brought to my attention last year 
that one of your inspectors was carrying on a business to which he gave the most of 
his time. 

Commissioner Koss. He was dropped. 

The Chairman. If it is liable to occur once it is liable to occur again. 

Dr. Woodward. And that is the reason I ask for this chief inspector. We ought 
to have a man who can be in the field and see they are actually at work. They 
report to the health office each morning, and submit their reports and get com- 
plaints which have been made. One man covers one-sixth of the District. He may, 
for all we are able to determine, work two or three hours and then do something else. 
He is supposed to telephone in during the day and get later complaints, but he does 
not come back to the offiqe at 4 o'clock, for the reason that it would be a waste of 
time if he was in a distant part of the city. 

On that account there ought to be someone in the office to go and review their 
work, who would act in the place of a sergeant of police and see if they are in the 
field where they are supposed to be. I do not think the work is properly supervised. 
The same way with the food inspectors. Their hours of duty are more irregular, as 
they go to work early, when markets begin, and work on Saturday nights and mar- 
ket nights, and work late. They are honest men, and I think we can trust them to 
do their work, but we ought to have the means of determining whether they are 
working or not, and we have no proper means of determining it now. 

The Chairman. I see you ask for an assistant to the chemist, at $600. Was he 
asked for last year? 

Dr. Woodward. He was estimated for at $900. The chemist is there designated 
as inspector of dairy products. In addition to that he performs the duty of analyz- 
ing water, and he is officially designated by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
as official analyst, to analyze such articles of food and medicine as are presented for 
analysis under the act preventing adulteration of food and drugs witiiin the District. 
As a matter of fact, that work has beeu practically neglected, and the only food that 
has been analyzed in the past year has been milk, butter, and one sample, I believe, 
of sugar. There is no supervision of the sale of drugs, and no supervision, you may 
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say, of the sale of foods otherwise than spoiled foods. The prosecution, of these cases 
has to be through the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. As a matter of fact, there 
is no revenue derived from a good many articles and no way for a vigorous enforce- 
ment of the law. Still at any rate we have the analyzing to do. We think we 
ought to have the entiro work of preventing the adulterations, whether they are 
injurious to health or not. 

The Chairman. Have you asked for the change of the law in any respect? 

Dr. Woodward. I have not asked here. We have the work whether the law is 
changed or not. We have to analyze food and drugs now. It is on that account 
I have asked for an appropriation of $600 for an assistant. We can get for that an 
assistant who wiil be competent to run around and get specimens and samples. I 
have also asked, if you will notice, an increase of $600 in the salary of the chemist. 
He now gets $1,200. He must be a professional chemist, and 1 do not consider the 
salary adequate. 

The Chairman. How long has the present man been there? 

Dr. Woodward. He has been there two or three years. He was there when Dr. 
Hammett was there. 

The Chairman. In regard to the chief inspector, what would be his duties? 

Dr. Woodward. He should have the supervision of the work of the inspectors- 
bo th food inspectors and sanitary inspectors. In addition to that, I think it would 
be well to have him act as deputy health officer in the absence of the health officer, 
from the fact that the health officer must be a physician, and the chief clerk, now 
designated as deputy, is not a physician, and the office is in the anomalous position 
of being under the control of a physician at one time and at other times under a 
layman. In addition to that, there is a certain amount of work imposed upon the 
health officer in investigating cases of death without medical attendance. The 
work at present is done by the physicians to the poor. They, of course, are under 
the health'officer, but are not paid from this appropriation. They are paid from the 
appropriation for the relief of the poor. 

I am satisfied that some cases die without medical attendance, because the phys- 
icians to the poor have neglected their duty in the cases to attend them. After the 
death the case comes to the physician to the poor, who has the right to issue a cer- 
tificate. Now, I think the investigation should be made by some other person. In 
addition, I do not think the work of this importance ought to be intrusted to the 
physicians to the poor. Of course, the health officer does not undertake to do autop- 
sies; but there is the matter of getting the clinical history, and it is a matter of 
medical skill to determine from a cross-examination of the family, or whoever is in 
charge of the patient, whether the clinical history is such as was truthful or it was 
invented to cover some crime. These duties, I think, should be properly given to 
the chief inspector. 

The Chairman. The next item is " For purchase of apparatus and chemicals for 
the laboratory, $1,200." There is an increase there? 

Dr. Woodward. Yes, sir. Among the duties our chemist ought to do is the analy- 
sis of specimens for the coroner's office. There is no one at the command of the 
coroner to make a chemical analysis. There is no apparatus in our office to justify 
the chemist iu undertaking the chemical analysis of the stomach, etc., which would 
justify him in going to court and swear to it. I think we ought to be provided with 
such an apparatus. Those cases do occur. Then we need some apparatus in order 
to analyze the food and drugs that ought to be analyzed. 

Commissioner Truesdell. I would like to say one word, by way of supplementing 
what Dr. Woodward has stated, as to the necessity of increasing the number of 
inspectors. The report of the inspector of buildings for the year 1893 shows that 
on that portion of the District outside of Washington and Georgetown there were 
built 813 houses, in what is known as the county, at a cost of $l,6rt7,000, in one year. 
There has been, as you will see, an enormous increase in population, and buildings in 
that region of country, where they are very imperfectly provided with sewers, neces- 
sitating closer inspection than anywhere else, so there is added that enormous 
territory and such a number of houses, within a comparatively short time, to the 
duties of the health office within the last two or three years. 

Dr. Woodward. I might add, the penalty is for the abatement of a nuisance. The 
nuisance may stand indefinitely, and unless that nuisance is looked into and notice 
served upon the people to abate it, there is no penalty. We should have a sufficient 
force to make a systematic house-to-house inspection and to discover such nuisances 
and abate them without waiting for a complaint from some neighbor. We must dis- 
cover the nuisance for ourselves. It is different from police crimes. 

The Chairman. If it is very much of a nuisance there is usually a complaint from 
some neighbor? 

Dr. Woodward. Yes; if there is much of a nuisance, that is true, but yet it may 
stand a long time and it ought not to be allowed to reach that stage. 
Commissioner Truesdell. Sometimes, Mr. Chairman, in the suburbs a nuisance 
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may exist which becomes dangerous to the public health, and yet, perhaps, not one 
which would cause an immediate complaint. As the result of that fact one physi- 
cian out there reported in two years some 75 cases of typhoid fever, some of which, 
perhaps, may have resulted from a nuisance which might have been abated with the 
proper rorce of inspectors. 

Dr. Woodward. We do not want to wait until an epidemic occurs and then order 
a house-to-house inspection. It is better to do that before than let it kill them after 
it has got there. 

The Chairman. I think you ought to have a sufficient number of inspectors, and 
there ought to be some way of knowing whether those inspectors are doing that 
work or not. 

Dr. Woodward. There ought to be some way, and that is the reason why I want 
this chief inspector. 

GARBAGE, REMOVAL OF. 

The Chairman. We will pass now to the collection and removal of garbage. You 
ask an increase theiet 

Dr. Woodward. Of $15,600. The appropriation for the current year is $24,400. 
For the collection we ask $40,000, but there was expended this year $4,000 out of the 
special appropriation, making it only a boat $11,6(X) increase. This provides for a 
daily collection as against a triweekly service in the current year. 

The Chairman. This is to increase this to a daily collection ? 

Dr. Woodward. To a daily collection from May to September, inclusive. 

The Chairman. That is what the increase is fort 

.Dr. Woodward. Yes, sir; the estimate there is for a triweekly service during 
the winter months, but a biweekly service will be sufficient and that is what the 
estimate is made for. 
Commissioner Ross. Have you noticed that point t 
The Chairman. No, I did not. 

Commissioner Ross. In the bill it provides for three times a week during the 
winter and now we think twice a week will be sufficient. 

Dr. Woodward. The estimate was made for a biweekly collection, but through 
a mistake the word " three" was iuserted instead of the word "two." 

Commissioner Truesdell. There was a clerical error there. 

The Chairman. Let me see if I get that right. You would have it read, then, 
"For collecting aud removing garbage within the more densely populated portions 
of the District of Columbia daily (including Sunday when circumstances require 
it) from May to September, inclusive, and twice a week," etc. Is that right t 

Dr. Woodward. That is right. 

The Chairman. I see you have again "daily, including Sunday, when circum- 
stances require." Why does that come in a second time? 

Dr. Woodward. That is a different period. The first refers to the period of May 
to September, inclusive, and the second from October until April, and we want to 
have the right to order a daily service during that period at such times and places 
as may be necessary. For instance, at large eating houses, etc. 

The Chairman. Then you would leave the language as you have it except insert 
the word "twice" instead of "three" times t 

Dr. Woodward. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Is there any report which would give the information you have 
just given? 

Dr. Woodward. In regard to the necessity of the service t No, sir; the outgoing 
health officer made his report and I have gone in since the report was made. 

Commissioner Truesdell. In the last appropriation bill, Mr. Chairman, the Sen- 
ate, upon representation made by the Commissioners as to the necessity for this 
increase, provided for a daily service and appropriated $60,000 for the current fiscal 
year, but in conference that was dropped out. 

The Chairman. Yes, I see that was all dropped out. This next item at the bottom 
of page 51 is new? 

Dr. Woodward. Yes ; that provides for cremation or reduction. 

The Chairman. Have you had an appropriation heretofore for that? 

Dr. Woodward. That ought to be * 1 garbage and dead animals collected." The 
printer has omitted the word "animals." No, sir; the appropriation for this year 
provides for the collection and removal beyond the limits of the District, and that 
has caused a very considerable nuisance to our neighbors in Virginia and Maryland, 
and we are of the opinion it ought to be done actually within our own territory, 
either by reduction or cremation. There is a provision above there for a report by 
the Commissioners, and I will state the work devolved upon the health office, but by 
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reason of the outbreak of smallpox it has delayed that report and we are at present 
making it. 

Mr. Henderson. State the necessity for the appropriation recommended in the 
last two paragraphs relating to cremation of garbage, dead animals, etc? 

Dr. Woodward. Well, I would state, the territory within this jurisdiction is so 
small and the population so dense that there is no place at which the garbage and 
dead animals can be disposed, or used as fertilizer or food for swine, if that were 
allowable, at any rate without creating a nuisance. The present contract provides 
it shall be carried beyond the limits of the District of Columbia, and that has been 
done. They took it down the river and fed it to swiue, and the farmers have used 
it on their ground as fertilizer, but it has created a very vigorous complaint from 
the authorities of Maryland and Virginia. In one case they went so far as to scuttle 
and sink a scow belonging to the National Sanitary Company because it dumped 
garbage on their shores, and the only way in which we can handle it in the District 
is by cremation or reduction. 

Mr. Henderson. And the way you are doing it now is dumping it in other States f 

Dr. Woodward. Yes, sir; that is what the contract calls for. 

Mr. Henderson. Your contract calls for an illegal act on the part of the con- 
tractors, thenf 

Dr. Woodward. I do not know that it is illegal, but 

Commissioner Ross. When that contract was made the contractor owned a place 
down the river where he dumped the stuff. 

Commissioner Truesdell. In order to place this matter fully before the commit- 
tee I think, that perhaps we ought to go back a little further and state the present 
contract provides for incineration in the District or removal beyond the limits of 
the District. When this contract was entered into the sum appropriated was too 
small, and I think it has been recognized in all the cities of the country — that is, 
what we gather from information received — that we all have been paying too little 
money and giving too little attention to the proper collection and disposal of gar- 
bage. This company erected here a reducing plant. Last December that plant was 
destroyed by fire. Now, under the terms of the contract they received an extra 
compensation for the destroying of garbage within the District. 

The Chairman. What was the success of that plant ? 

Commissioner Truesdell. It was to some extent successful. There were some 
complaints made by the residents and property holders in that section of the city 
where the reduction works were located, but I believe the Commissioners gener- 
ally regarded it as a success. Now, when the plant was destroyed by lire, of 
course the extra compensation went with it. Then it became necessary under the 
terms of the contract to remove it beyond the limits of the District, and they did 
that on boats down the river, and the farmers along the shores of the Potomac for a 
time took this garbage and used it as fertilizer, and, I believe, paid something for 
it; but in a little while they became overstocked and refused any longer to take it, 
and not only that, but objected to its being landed at all, as creating a sort of nui- 
sance. This company passed into the hands of a receiver and they conld not go on 
and re-erect this reduction plant, and so they got rid of the garbage the best way 
they could. We have complaints of floating garbage in the river, and among others 
who have complained was the mayor of Alexandria. 

Commissioner Ross. And you may say that we have every reason to believe they 
dumped it into the river. 

Commissioner Truesdell. Yes, sir; and the indications were that they dumped it 
in the river, and we had complaints of improper collection and irregular collection 
and of the garbage left on the wharves, and a good deal of nuisance in warm weather 
existed around the wharves in the handling of this garbage and we were powerless 
to do anything, and the company had to carry on the contract at a very considerable 
loss. The growth of the city in the last few years, of course, resulted in a large 
increase in the amount of garbage to be disposed of, and after investigating all of 
this matter and becoming thoroughly satisfied, the Commissioners estimated last 
year to the Senate committee for an increase, and they were to enter into a contract 
on an increased basis of $60,000 per annum. This company's contract lasts some 
three years longer. 

In the meantime we conferred with a good many people representing different 
kinds of furnaces and methods of destruction. We also wrote to other cities and 
became thoroughly satisfied that $60,000 per annum was the least sum that would 
justify anybody in entering into a contract here and erecting a proper incinerating 
plant within the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Henderson. Well, now let me ask you here, Doctor, leaving the Commissioners 
for a moment, to state what are the modes of the disposition of dead animals and 
garbage in other large cities! 

Dr. Woodward. That varies in the different cities. In the city of New York the 
garbage is collected along with ashes and house sweepings and taken to the river, 
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hauled on scows down to Wreckers Island. They have just had a report from a 
commission that has been collecting information on this point, which made quite an 
extensive journey and witnessed the different modes in operation. They propose 
now to establish a reduction plant. They claim that is the best system. 
Mr. Henderson. It is cremation ? 

Dr. Woodward. No, sir j that is a utilization of the products from the garbage— 
that is, fat and tankage. I have received 

Mr. Henderson. What is the modus operandi of reduction, if it is not cremation t 

Dr. Woodward. The garbage is submitted to either a chemical treatment or to 
superheated steam by which the fat is extracted. This is then sold. The remaining 
product is cooked by the steam or dried out by steam heat, or both, and ground and 
screened, and sold as fertilizer. This is the general principle of the reduction process. 

Mr. Henderson. Everything is utilized? 

Dr. Woodward. Everything is utilized. With the other process it is simply 
burning. 

The Chairman. Simply destruction ? 
Dr. Woodward. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. So reduction is to be adopted by New York ? 

Dr. Woodward. In their report I see they advocate that on the estimated value 
of their garbage. Their estimate is on the gross value and not of the net value. 
This is the gross value of the product before the reduction process and on the gross 
value of the product before the cremation process. This is a wrong way to look at 
it. The proper way is to compute the net cost to produce it. 

Mr. Henderson. Is there any value in the product after cremation t 

Dr. Woodward. About $10 a ton, but the product in ash is very small as com- 
pared with the reduction process. Most cities seem to be in the same situation 

Mr. Henderson. How about Baltimore? 

Dr. Woodward. Baltimore, at present, is dumping down the bay. 
Mr. Henderson. How about Pittsburg? 

Dr. Woodward. Pittsburg has two cremation furnaces. They cremate all their 
garbage. 

Mr. Henderson. How about Chicago? 

Dr. Woodward. They at present dump into large pits. 

Captain Powell. Bnt they are investigating and experimenting with the other 
methods. 
Mr. Henderson. St. Louis? 

Dr. Woodward. It has the Mertz system. The city pays $1.80 for each ton of 
garbage reduced up to 100 tons ; anything above 100 tons they reduce free. That is 
simply for the reduction, without any cost for collection whatever. 

Captain Powell. There is an Iowa patent by Ingall, of Des Moines ? 

Dr. Woodward. Yes; I know him. 

Captain Powell. They had a furnace in operation at the World's Fair. 

Mr. Henderson. That is for cremation? 

Captain Powell. For cremation. 

Mr. Henderson. How about San Francisco? 

Dr. Woodward. From that we have received no reply as yet. 

Mr. Henderson. Have you a statement of the methods of the different cities? 

Dr. Woodward. This is a partial report as far as we have gone. 

Mr. Henderson. Covering these cities I have interrogated you about? 

Dr. Woodward. No, sir ; but we have in process of preparation a fuller report. 

Dr. Woodward. Boston sent a commission to the various cities of the Union, and 
had a hearing with the representatives of the different processes, to determine upon 
a reduction plant. 

Mr. Henderson. What are they doing now, or what have they been doing? 
Dr. Woodward. I think their garbage has been utilized as fertilizer and to feed 
swine. 

Mr. Henderson. What cities are reducing it? 
Captain Powell. Richmond and Norfolk. 

Dr. Woodward. Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Muncie, Ind., and Atlanta. 

The Chairman. How about Indianapolis? 

Dr. Woodward. We have not heard from there. 

The Chairman. It is a new question? 

Dr. Woodward. Yes, sir ; it has been forced upon the attention of these cities 
within the last year or two, and nearly all of them are investigating it. The most 
satisfactory information and the most positive information that I have been able to 
gather was from Philadelphia. I visited Philadelphia myself upon this subject, and 
conferred with the superintendent of public works, under whose charge the garbage 
comes, and also with the mayor of the city. 

Those gentlemen stated to me that formerly they had been in the habit of dump- 
ing their garbage down the river, but that had resulted in a great nuisance, and 
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there was such an outcry against it that they were compelled to adopt a different 
method, and they visited the principal cities of the country, including this one, to 
see ;the reducing plant here, and the result of that investigation by the committee 
was that they entered into a contract for a crematory, and, in fact, they entered into 
a contract for two or three different kinds, all of which proved unsatisfactory except 
one that was established in the heart of the city, which gave the most complete 
satisfaction, so they reported ; so much so that they have entered into a contract for 
another one on a much larger scale, and the mayor told me they were entirely satis- 
fied that cremation was the correct method; that they could not afford, for any 
little profit there might be in reducing garbage, to put up with the necessary nui- 
sance that must follow any effort to utilize the products. And from all information 
we have been able to derive we are satisfied that here, in the District of Columbia, 
cremation is the proper method, for the additional reason that our territory is so 
small that just as soon as we go 4 or 5 miles from the city we get either into Vir- 
ginia or Maryland, where we are liable to encounter hostile legislation and public 
sentiment which is averse to our sending garbage into their territory, and for that 
reason it is more desirable for us to cremate than to attempt to reduce it. 

Mr. Henderson. Did I understand you to say we had a reduction plant now f 

Commissioner Truesdell. No, sir; we did have one here, but it was destroyed by 
fire, and that is one of the things that has brought us into this embarrassed situation. 

Mr. Henderson. How long was that plant in operation? 

Commissioner Ross. I should think six or eight months. 

Mr. Henderson. How did it work? 

Commissioner Ross. 1 think pretty well. 

Mr. Henderson. Was there any profit in it? 

Commissioner Ross. They did not get to that point, I think. The product they 
intended to make, fertilizer, had to be ground, and they had erected a mill for 
grinding it; and they think a spark, caused by that grinding process, set fire to the 
establishment and burned it. 

The Chairman. Did you investigate to what extent the reduction plant was 
nuisance? 

Commissioner Ross. We visited it frequently, and I confess every time I was there 
I could not observe any real annoying odor about it. The odor, as we have said 
before, seemed like burnt coffee, and was not offensive. They sometimes had hides 
-hung up for too long a period, and it may be they caused some offensive odor, but the 
people in south Washm^tou were frantic about it, and hardly two weeks passed 
without delegations coming and protesting against it, and they even threatened an 
injunction. 1 thought if they attempted to erect another plant there they might be 
enjoined. 

Dr. Woodward. While the product of the reduction process is more valuable 
over the crematory, yet the cost of producing the product is also considerably more. 
In addition to it the cost of a reduction plant is much greater than a crematory. 
The reduction plant of St. Louis cost $280,000, and a smaller plant in Milwaukee cost 
$110,000, and unless the company has a long-time contract and handles a great 
amount of garbage it will not pay to erect the plant. At one of the Boston stations 
where they handle daily 170 tons of garbage it might be wise to erect a reduction 
plant. At the other stations where they handle from 10 to 30 tons a crematory 
should be erected. Here we handle during the summer on an average of 100 tons a 
•day, running down in the winter to a much smaller amount, but the average per 
year would be probably 50 tons a day for the garbage. In addition to that the dead 
animals have to be considered, and they amount to quite a considerable number. 

Mr. Henderson. Taking the Boston experience, the reduction would hardly pay 
here? 

Dr. Woodward. And we can say that the erection of a crematory in different 
sections of the city will save the hauling of garbage. 

Mr. Henderson. Now, let me ask another question, inasmuch as most large cities 
seem to be still investigating this question, and as the best method may be sur- 
rounded with some doubt, might it not be better to hold on a little longer before 
settling the policy of the District and still dispose of garbage by the best methods? 

Dr. Woodward. The crematory if erected will be always useful. There is a large 
amount of waste in a city of this size that ought to be cremated, sweepings from 
houses and sweepings from stores, and for that matter street sweepings. If a crem- 
atory is erected and it is found there is a more economical method of reducing 
garbage, the crematory can be employed for this purpose. 

Mr. Henderson. Then you think you ought to have a crematory here at once? 

Dr. Woodward. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. What will one cost? 
. Dr. Woodward. There is no estimate here for the erection of a crematory, but the 
estimate is for paying a company to cremate the garbage. 

Mr. Henderson. It is not your recommendation, then, to purchase one and own it? 
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Dr. Woodward. Personally, I think that is a proper thing, but I have not con T 
suited the Commissioners in regard to that. The crematory at Atlantic City con- 
sumes about 40 tons a day, and cost in the neighborhood of $15,000; but the life of 
that crematory has yet to be tested, as it has only been in operation a few months* 
The crematory at Wilmington, Del., is more expensive. 

Mr. Henderson. How about Atlanta? I understood you to say that Atlanta had 
one? 

Dr. Woodward. The cost of that I do not know. The cost of cremation is said 
to be very small. 

Mr. Henderson. Have you people here who will bid on the cremation t 

Dr. Woodward. The present company were willing to undertake the cremation 
or reduction at that figure. However, they have but two years more from next 
July under their present contract, and it will probably interfere materially with 
their putting in a bid. 

Mr. Henderson. If we should appropriate now to cremate, you could not be let- 
ting that contract to cremate because there are two or three years still to run with 
the present company ? 

Commissioner Truesdell. If we are authorized, which we ought to be, and we» 
have so stated that in our annual report, to enter into a cou tract for five years or 
longer, say with the present company or some other company, they could afford to- 
erect a proper plant. They could not do it for a short contract for two years or 
the term at which the present contract runs) Now, there is one thing more I might 
say right here on this line we have been talking about. Whatever the results may 
he in many other cities as to the advantages of a reduction plant, we have different 
conditions. Now, for instance, in the city of New York where this committee ha» 
been investigating the matter, as I understand, they have reported in favor of a. 

reducing plant 

Dr. Woodward. They do on what I consider false premises. 

Commissioner Truesdell. And as you will s*ee from the conditions which exist 
here, we can not draw any conclusion which will be of advantage to us. For instance, 
New York is sitnated upon a narrow island, surrounded by water. It is impossible 
for them to erect upon that island any kiud of a plant, and the probability is, with 
the water facilities that they have there, whatever system they adopt, they are bound 
to take it out of the city. 

Mr. Henderson. For treatment? 

Commissioner Truesdell. Where such conditions exist then, as a matter of course, 
if there is any profit in the reducing plant it would be better to have it, but hero 
we can not go outside. The minute we get outside the city limits we arrive at 
another jurisdiction, where we have no control, and it is almost necessary for as to> 
resort to incineration, which is the most speedy and satisfactory method yet known 
for getting rid of garbage. The best system of reducing of which we have any 
knowledge is the one at Detroit, where they carry the garbage in tight receptacles, 
which are transferred from the carts to the cars and carried out 15 or 20 miles to the- 
reducing works without breaking bulk, and in that way they avoid all such nui- 
sance, and I am told that method is very satisfactory there; but it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether we can do anything of that kind here, owing to different con- 
ditions. 

Dr. Woodward. In England they attempt cremation altogether, utilizing the 
surplus heat that is generated in combustion, not attempting to separate the gar- 
bage from the ashes, house sweepings, etc., but the surplus heat is used to run 
electric-light plants or waterworks, etc. There are quite a number of "destruc- 
tors," as they call them, cremating plants, that they fill with house waste generally. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you know anything about the methods of Paris, Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, and those large continental cities of Europe? 

Dr. Woodward. No, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. You have no data on that subject t 
Dr. Woodward. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Where are yon dumping at the present time? 

Dr. Woodward. Down the river, beyond the District line. We have no jurisdic- 
tion after it passes that line, and I do not know exactly where they dump. Th» 
statement is that most all of it has been dumped recently in Virginia. Sometime* 
they find that they can dispose of it on one shore and sometimes on the other, and 
into the river, too, I believe. They occasionally take scows outside of our jurisdic- 
tion and leave them in the river two or three days. I myself have seen on Sunday 
three scows anchored within a mile of Alexandria, creating a most terrible odor, 
plainly perceptible a half mile away. 

Mr. Henderson. Have the authorities of Virginia taken any steps in the matter? 

Dr. Woodward. Not except in the way of protests. They scuttled one scow, X 
believe— the Alexandria people. 

Commissioner Truesdell. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit, also under this 
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head, a provision requiring the owners of houses to provide proper receptacles, with 
a suitable penalty for not doing it. We have a great deal of trouble now arising 
from neglect of property owners or householders to provide proper receptacles, and 
we have no control over that, and as the contract provides the garbage shall be 
placed in proper receptacles, to be made accessible, we can not punish the contractor 
in cases of that kind. 

The Chairman. Have you that provision prepared! 

Commissioner Truesdbll. We will prepare and submit it to you. 

The Chairman. You can prepare it and leave it with the clerk. Is there anything 
further on this cremation ? 

Dr. Woodward. No, sir; I think not. 

The Chairman. How do you arrive at the conclusion that $20,000 here is the 
proper amount ? 

Dr. Woodward. That is a matter of averages, you might say. We have the city 
of St. Louis paying as much as $1.90 a ton for all garbage and animals brought to the 
plant, in addition to compelling all animals which are found dead or die within the 
jurisdiction to be taken to that particular plant, in that way securing to the con- 
tractor certain valuable rights in regard to the procuring of animals. 

We have other cities — for instance, in Wilmington, Del. — owning their own plant 
and operating it, and we find it costs them a net cost of as much as 58 to 60 cents a ton; 
coming down to Atlantic City, which again owns its own plant and operates it, at a 
net .cost. of 37 and 38 cents a ton. We estimate 15,000 tons the next year, taking 
about $1.33 a ton to be a fair estimate lor cremation or reduction, when you consider 
that the contractor must erect his plant and take his chances on insuring it and its 
being a success or nonsuccess and the wear and tear on the plant. 

The Chairman. Well, the wear and tear is taken into account at all these other 
plants? 

Dr. Woodward. Neither at Wilmington nor at Atlantic City. Neither have been 
in existence long enough to determine the life of the plant, and of course we do not 
estimate on any profit. If Wilmington can burn garbage at 58 cents a ton a private 
individual will expect a fair profit on that in addition to the allowance for insurance, 
and the pay for interest on the investment, and for wear and tear on the plant. 

Mr. Henderson. Mr. Chairman, while I think of it, I see this paragraph on page 
51 about cremation authoiizes cremation or reduction. In the event the committee 
gives the $20,000, ought there not to be a proviso added to that paragraph something 
fike this: "Provided, however, That this sum shall only be available in the event the 
present contract for taking care of the garbage in the District of Columbia is can- 
celed by mutual agreement of the Commissioners of the District and the contract- 
ors," or something like that? 

Commissioner Ross. I could see no objection to that. . 

Mr. Henderson. Ought that not to be there? 

Commissioner Ross. I think it is a wise provision. 

Mr. Henderson. We do not want to give $20,000 in addition, you know. 
The Chairman. What is the life of the present contract? 

Captain Powell. Two years from next July. I think you should add, too, " or 
in case of default or failure of the company." If they throw up the sponge we have 
got to do something. We ought to have this increased amount if they fail to go 
on with another contract and advertise and get our bids. 

Mr. Henderson (to the chairman). I think the Commissioners ought to draft you 
a letter on that subject and submit an amendment covering the situation. 

The Chairman. It would be well enough to do that. 

Commissioner Truesdell. There is one difficulty I do not think has been clearly 
put before the committee showing what we labor under. This company is in the 
hands of a receiver. The contract is being carried on by the sureties. Now, they 
have lost considerable money, and the sureties feel naturally friendly to those peo- 
ple, and if the increase is to be provided for, they are anxious to help them to get 
the contract, that is, the new contract. 

Mr. Henderson. It would give them a chance to save the other parties and them- 
selves as sureties? 

Commissioner Tiutesdell. Yes: and if they continue on they can not do so with- 
out some loss, which will be at the public expense in this way, we will have a system 
of this continued nuisance, which is becoming more and more so every month, par- 
ticularly during the hot weather, of its being handled at the wharves here and 
carried down the river in boats. It is a fruitful source of complaint to everybody 
who goes up and down the river, and we know absolutely that garbage has got to go 
into the river. We know it from the fact that the garbage floats around and every- 
body complains about it. And that, while now and then they may dump a little on 
the shores, the bulk of it, in our judgment, will go into the river. We think that is 
a very bad state of affairs, and. moreover, it is of the utmost importance to have a 
daily service during the hot weather. 
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Mr. Henderson. What is the particular point you were going to call to our 
attention? 

Commissioner Truesdell. The point is, these people may not be willing to abro- 
gate. They may think if they do not abrogate it they can prevent anybody else 
getting it. As a matter of course if we are authorized to enter into another con- 
tract, say five years, they must abrogate the old contract. 

The Chairman. Are the sureties carrying on the work? 

Commissioner Ross. It is a security company. 

Commissioner Truesdell. The receiver has been doing it up to the present time, 
and the plant is advertised to be sold, I think, to-morrow. 

Captain Powell. Everything, horses, carts, etc. 

Commissioner Ross. The contract is advertised for sale, too. 

The Chairman. The surety company will have to take care of this contract. 

Captain Powell. They will unless they consent to an abrogation. 

Commissioner Truesdell. But they will do the work in a most unsatisfactory 
way. 

The Chairman., Offensive to the city! 

Commissioner Truesdell. Not only that, but it does not give the service which 
we think the city ought to have, a daily service in hot weather. We need it very 
much. 

Mr. Henderson. Now, I understand from something that may have been said 
informally, I do not know it is in evidence, that the city claims that the company 
has been in default in handling the garbage and you have the ground to claim for- 
feiture. On the other hand, the company claims that the garbage was not placed in 
a condition for them to handle it as contemplated in the contract, the citizens them- 
selves having failed to deposit the garbage convenient for them to get at it, and 
that they therefore were not to blame for not handling it as required by the con- 
tract. So you have an issue on a question of facts. Now, if that be true, you want 
to walk pretty carefully in this unless we were to exercise the very highest powers. 

Commissioner Ross. My suggestion was based wholly on the ground of the state- 
ments made by Mr. Warfield to us, wherein he did not indicate any great desire to 
do this work. I think all he wants to do is to get his guarantee company out of the 
situation with honor. 

Mr. Henderson. It is a thing you ought to study over with your legal counsel. It 
is rather like a street opinion, our disposing of it here. 

Commissioner Ross. That is a good suggestion, General. 

Mr. Henderson. And I think you ought to have a proviso or something in the 
appropriation, if we give you something to that effect, so we will not make double- 
headed work here. 

Commissioner Truesdell. But we should have authority to enter into a contract 
for a longer period. No outside company, for instance, would want to come here 
and spend perhaps $50,000, or perhaps more than they would get the first year, to 
erect a crematory if it is liable to be taken from them the next year. 

Mr. Henderson. Would the same amount as this year be sufficient in the fifth 
year? 

Dr. Woodward, I think it would. 

Mr. Henderson. Considering the growth of this city? 

Dr. Woodward. I judge from indications we have had from people they would 
enter into a contract for that. I think the present company would. I think the 
sureties would do it. 

Mr. Henderson. Would the sureties become the contracting party? 

Commissioner Truesdell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ross. I think they propose to form a new company. 

Mr. Henderson. Are the sureties abundantly responsible? 

Commissioner Truesdell. Yes. sir j they are a responsible company. 

Commissioner Ross. They are doing the most of the guaranteeing of the people 
who hold office here now. 

Mr. Henderson. We are between the devil and the deep blue sea. We are either 
to let them take the garbage and dead animals of the city and put them upon a 
jurisdiction which resists 

Commissioner Ross. Not dead animals, I think. 

Mr. Henderson. Or we have to adopt some new method, and there are only two 
other methods, reduction and cremation. This paragraph gives discretion to the 
Commissioners to adopt either or both? 

The Chairman. If we adopt a new method we want the power to cancel the old 
contract. 

Mr. Henderson. That is it ; it ought to be available only in the event of the con- 
tract being disposed of in some way ? 

Commissioner Truesdell. I think the language of the Senate amendment upon 
this subject in the last appropriation bill authorized us to enter into a contract for 
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four or five years, either with this company or any other, which I think would cover 
the case. At that time the Senate committee thought that was sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the case. We went into it with some care at the time, and it 
was also discussed with some care with the Senate committee, and we adopted theii 
amendment. 

Mr. Henderson. This is $60,000, and you only ask for $20,000 here? 
Commissioner Truesdell. Yes; we ask for $60,000 — $40,000 for collection and 
$20,000 for disposal. 

Dr. Woodward. The reduction of dead animals can be made to pay, so that your 
suggestion that we can enter into one or both methods is good. We have here % 
private establishment for the reduction of dead animals, which creates quite a 
nuisance though. 

Mr. Henderson. That paragraph does not seem to consider anything about the 
old contract ? 

Commissioner Ross. This is based on the idea, I think,. of the present parties car- 
rying out the contract. 

Commissioner Truesdell. It was so framed that it would answer for either; we 
could enter into a contract, but it did not specify with whom. I think that lan- 
guage there is perhaps the best we can adopt to meet the situation. 

Mr. Henderson. That would enable you to make a contract with the old people 
and give you a leverage on which to force them to come to terms ? 

Commissioner Truesdell. Make them become bidders to get it and they would 
have to be the lowest bidders; that is all. 

Dr. Woodward. Enforcement of the provisions of the act to prevent the spread 
of scarlet fever and diphtheria requires this appropriation, and this has always been 
appropriated for separately. We draw no money for that from any other fund. 
There is one element we have to ask an increase, and that is in the salary of the 
inspector. He is at present paid $1,500, and I think $1,800 is no more than he should 
have. He is a practical bacteriologist, and he has to make a bacteriological 
examination of all throats of suspected case that may be necessary. In addition to 
that, he is of course exposed by visiting scarlet fever and diphtheria infected prem- 
ises, or where we have to treat a case of smallpox or anything of that kind. 

Mr. Henderson. This is a different officer from any of those named in the first 
paragraph here? 

Dr. Woodward. Yes, sir. His exclusive duty is in connection with visiting 
infected houses of scarlet fever, diphtheria, etc. 

Mr. Henderson. He is paid out of the $4,000. I notice they gave you a lump sum, 
and now you want to separate it. 

Dr. Woodward. The estimate is usually made, I think, in this way, so that the 
committee will understand for what purpose they are appropriating this lump sum. 
The only elemnets that we separate are the elements of salary of inspector and 
driver ; the rest are put in a lump sum. 

The Chairman. What is the driver getting now ? 

Dr. Woodward. The same, $480. 

Mr. Henderson. Who is this medical inspector at present? 

Dr. Woodward. Dr. Austin O'Malley . 

Mr. Henderson. Js he a practicing physician? 

Dr. Woodward. He practices when he has a chance to get out of this work. 
Mr. Henderson. Is he a young man ? 

Dr. Woodward. He is 34 years of age, but he reports at 9 o'clock in the morning 
and does not go away until 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 
Mr. Henderson. It takes all his time? 

Dr. Woodward. Practically all his time. We have estimated for the expenses of 
a bacteriological laboratory. At present we are utilizing that of the Georgetown 
University, and the only positive diagnosis of diphtheria-suspected cases is by 
means of such an analysis. 

Mr. Henderson. How much will that laboratory cost? What is the estimate for 
that? 

Dr. Woodward. Four hundred to five hundred dollars. The element of paying 
for the property of poor persons is quite a considerable item. If persons will make 
affidavit that their real and personal property does not exceed $100, we pay for 
such property as is necessary to destroy, or we pay for the disinfecting of the 
property. 

Mr. Henderson. How much of the $4,000 given in 1895 remains unexpended on 
the 1st of December? 

Dr. Woodward. That I am not prepared to state. 

Mr. Henderson. You do not know how much you have on hand now? 

Dr. Woodward. No, sir. There has been an unusual amount of scarlet fever and 
diphtheria here, and we have paid for a good many articles destroyed. I would like 
to state about this bacteriological laboratory, that if we have the hospital it will be 
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a necessity. The Government can not take the responsibility of receiving in the 
hospital cases alleged to he diphtheria which on examination show the membrane 
was due to some other bacilli which is not dangerous. So, in connection with any 
hospital which may he established, this laboratory will be useful and will be a neces- 
sity. As I say, we are drawing on the medical department of the Georgetown 
University at present for a laboratory. 

In regard to the item on page 29, where I have recommended for a chief inspector, 
who shall act as deputy health officer, if that is done, the designation of the chief 
clerk as deputy health officer may be stricken out. That is, if I am allowed the 
chief inspector I ask for. 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES HOSPITAL. 

The Chairman. Mr. Commissioner, I have just received a letter protesting against 
the location of the building known as the contagious-disease hospital on that site of 
ground at Mount Pleasant. Is there any estimate for that building in the bill? 

Commissioner Ross. No, sir. We had an appropriation the last year of $10,000 
for the site and $5,000 for the erection of the building, and we spent about nine 
months in trying to find out where the people wanted it and we did not succeed. 

The Chairman. We will have to give you authority to use that money in some 
other way, will we? 

Commissioner Ross. We bought a site, not at Mount Pleasant, but between Sher- 
man avenue and Seventh street, not far f rom the Garfield Hospital. We had it in 
view only for the purpose of minor diseases, such as scarlet fever, diphtheria, and 
measles. 

The Chairman. Yon are not asking for an appropriation at this session about it, or 
any legislation? 

Commissioner Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. I want to say to you, Mr. Commissioner, this concerns me, for I 
spent a good part of Sunday receiving calls on the subject, and went out to see the 
place where you propose to locate it. The appropriation, you say, was $15,000. I 
want to understand this. You say you have $15,000 appropriation to buy the build- 
ing f 

Commissioner Ross. Ten thousand dollars for a site, and $5,000 for the building. 
Mr. Henderson. Then you have got all the money you need for it? 
Commissioner Ross. No, sir; but that will start it. 

Mr. Henderson. But if Congress is unwilling to have it built where you now 
propose we will have to legislate to stop you, because you have got money enough 
to go ahead and contract for the building. 

Commissioner Ross. We can build a $5,000 house. 

Mr. Henderson. Right in this connection I for one want to have these citizens 
heard on this subject, because I think that is a very important matter and one we 
ought to take action upon, and if there is any request for a hearing I think it ought 
to be granted. 

Commissioner Ross. We will be only too glad to be governed by your views on 
the subject. 

The Chairman. What have we to do with it? 

Mr. Henderson. We have this much to do with it; the citizens protest against it 
and say it is not a fit place to have it, and it is within our power to stop its going 
up there, Mr. Chairman, or we can leave it to the discretion of the Commissioners. 

Mr. Henderson. As the matter stands, they can go ahead and put up a pesthouse 
there, or violate the law and put up half a pesthouse, instead of a real pesthouse, which 
was contemplated in the legislation. Now, at some proper time before the bill is 
closed, I would like to have those people heard and ask the Commissioners to be 
present. 

The Chairman. We had better hear them to-morrow, then. 

WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT. 

STATEMENT OF COL. GEO. H. ELLIOTT, ENGINEER IN CHARGE 
OP WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT. 

The Chairman. We will now hear Colonel Elliott's statement in regard to the 
Washington Aqueduct. 

Colonel Elliot. The estimate for the aqueduct has been $20,000 for several years 
past; but we laid some 20 miles of 48- inch mains through the city, and we have had 
that increased amount to take care of. A great many other things have been added* 
I asked several years ago for $21,000, and I would like very much to have it. All of 
it is necessary, and much more. I can get along with $20,000; but it ought not to 
be below that. 
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Mr. Henderson. What is this expense for? 

Colonel Elliot. Watchman at Great Falls, and the laborers along the line to keep 
things in order. We also have men at Rock Creek and Cabin Johns Bridge, as well 
as clerks in my office, teams, carts, and other things along this 15 miles of aqueduct. 
I do not believe there are any waterworks in this country which are managed so 
economically as ours. We spend as little as we can. 
. The Chairman. The next item is completing dam, $37,500. 

Colonel Elliot. That is part of the $150,000 which Congress authorized. 

The Chairman. Is that for completing it f 

Colonel Elliot. Yes, sir; it is to out a channel in order to change the sewage. 
We ought not to allow it to run in there. It is flowing in there, and we can not 
help it. This is the remainder of the amount Congress authorized. 

Tne Chairman. Do you think it will cost that amount this year ? 
; Colonel Elliot. Fully. 

The Chairman. What amount have you spent of the $52,000, and bow far have 
you gone with the work ? 

Colonel Elliot. We have done a large part of it; but what we have on hand 
now will be all expended by the 1st of March, so that we will have nothing from 
that time until the 1st of Julv. Congress requires this to be done by the 1st of 
of July. 

The Chairman. You have a new item for lowering the height of the cross dam ? 

Colonel Elliot. Excuse me if I speak of another matter. If this appropriation is 
made without conditions the money will not be available until the 1st of July. I 
want to have the money by the 1st of March, and to have the amount made available 
from the passage of the act. 

The Chairman. You want the money available by the 1st of March! 

Colonel Elliot. Yes, sir. It should read: "The same to be available from the 
date of the passage of this act." 

Mr. Henderson. Suppose it is not available; what will be the effect of it? 

Colonel Elliot. The work will not be completed until the next year after that, 
commencing on the 1st of July. 

Mr. Henderson. This is to complete it ? 

Colonel Elliot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Whqre is that located? 

Colonel Elliot. It is the upper reservoir, about half way to Cabin Johns. It 
is the pretty sheet of water which you see in the woods. 

The Chairman. $12,500 is for lowering the height of the dam. 

Colonel Elliot. These items of mine have been revised by the War Department 
and the Commissioners, and sometimes they pick out some items which are less 
important than others. I would like to swap that off for another item for cleaning 
out the conduit. The conduit is about one-fourth full of sediment, which interferes 
with the delivery of water, and we can not get as much as we want. That is 
important. That item was contained in my estimates. It reads like this: "And 
for removing the accumulation of deposits in the conduit, $14,000." I would like to 
Supply that for the appropriation for lowering the height of the cross dam, because 
that will not be done until the dam at Great Falls is done, and even when the dam 
at Great Falls is finished, it is less important than some other things. I would like 
to trade this off for this item of $14,000 for removing accumulation of deposits in 
the conduits. 

Mr. Henderson. Now we come to the next item. 

Colonel Elliot. The aqueduct is in danger. The flood of 1889 nearly stopped 
the supply of water absolutely by closing up the mouth by rocks, sticks, etc. I 
would rather run the risk of that for another year than not to get the money for 
cleaning out the conduit. 

The Chairman. You do not regard this as absolutely necessary at this time t 

Colonel Elliot. Not if I can exchange it for something more useful . 

Mr. Henderson. What is the next one? 

Colonel Elliot. Those casings are in the same condition, and depend upon the 
raising of the dam. It should be done at the same time that the dam is, or a short 
time afterwards. It is only a matter of $600, and it can be done afterwards in a few 
weeks when the money is available. 

The Chairman. These are not in your estimates? 

Colonel Elliot. They are in the same language, but they have been selected out 
of several others which the Secretary of War sent to Congress. 

Mr. Hknderson. You had better put these estimates right in the hearing, and in 
doing so put them in the order of their importance, as you consider them; and if 
there are any of them of pressing necessity for the interest of the water supply, so 
state. , 
! Colonel Elliot. I will do so. (To the chairman:) You have my request about 
making it available from the passage of the act? 
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The Chairman. I have a memorandum of that. 

Colonel Elliot. Now, if you will allow me, I would like to say something about 
raising the dam at Great Falls. 

Mr. Henderson. Does the proviso at the end propose to make appropriations for 
maintenance continuing in their character? 

Colonel Elliot. That is something I have been trying to get for many years — 
$20,000 for the Washington Aqueduct. I want it made continuing, for otherwise it 
would be covered into the Treasury. For several years I have not had any money 
for two or three weeks before the close of the fiscal year. That is quite serious, for 
we might break a 48- inch main and flood the city. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Can you give us any good reason why this should be done in this 
case any more than in any other item for water supply of the District? 

Colonel Elliot. This is an appropriation for maintenance and repairs. The 
money is only available up to the «st of July. 

Of course, as 1 told you, it is insufficient. I could spend more than that profit- 
ably every year. Before the 30th of June my money is all exhausted, except a few 
dollars, and if a 48-inch main should break even to repair it would cost considerable, 
and people's lives might be endangered by the disaster. From the 20th of June to 
the 1st of July I have no money; and if this fund should be obtained 1 would not 
be so solicitous about using up the full amount before the 1st of July, and could hold 
out one or two thousand dollars for an emergency. This water system is a very 
delicate one, and is liable to break; and we ought to have a continuing appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Henderson. That applies only to your estimates for $21,000? 

Colonel Elliot. That is all, and not for these other items. I would like to have 
a continuing appropriation, and have it available for work like this. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you do this under contract? 

Colonel Elliot. No, sir; it is done by day work. 

Mr. Henderson. And entirely subject to your control? 
. Colonel Elliot. Yes, sir. This is my last appearance before this committee, 
because I will soon be retired, and I can not recommend anything more strongly 
than this item. I hope you will give it to me this year. 

Mr. Henderson. There is a general disposition to drift away from these continu- 
ing appropriations. 

Colonel Elliot. I know that idea is very popular, but it is important to have a 
continuing appropriation for important matters connected with the waterworks, 
because there is nothing so delicate, and there is liability of destroying the water 
supply. We are subject to floods at Great Falls, and if a flood should happen we 
would have no money between the 20th of . June and the 1st of July every year. 

The Chairman. You can save some out ; but if you save it you do not get any 
benefit from it after the appropriation expires? 

Colonel Elliot. No sir; we would then lose it, because it would lapse; $21,000 is 
not enough. Another reason is that you sometimes (during the long session of Con- 
gress) do not make the appropriation until sometime in July or August. We have 
no money from the 20th of June until the appropriation is made, except a little 
continuing appropriation amounting to a certain percentage— 1 have forgotten just 
what it is called. I do not get a notice officially at the time of the passage of the 
act. It goes to the Public Printer, then to the Secretary of War, then to the Chief 
of Engineers, then to the Treasury Department, and it is two or three weeks before 
I know there is money to my credit. 

There is another thing I would like to state, and that is, that two or three years 
ago, during this interval, a valve broke beyond the city, and but for a fortunate cir- 
cumstance of its being reported in time the whole volume of the reservoir would 
have been withdrawn. That occurred when I was out of money. 

Mr. Henderson. Has the War Department no fund for an emergency of that 
kind ? 

Colonel Elliot. I do not think it has. I do not know of any. . 
Mr. Henderson. The item for raising the dam at Great Falls is on page 79. What 
have you to say about this? 

Commissioner Powell. That was a mistake in making out the estimates. 
Colonel Elliot. The estimate is the same as mine. 

Commissioner Powell. It is Colonel Elliot's estimate, but it was put in the wrong 
place. It was a mistake at the printing office, or the office of the engineer. It is 
for the Washington Aqueduct. 

Colonel Elliot. It reads just as onr estimates read. 

Commissioner Powell. We made a little change in the wording. Colonel Elliot 
thought it ought to be a direct appropriation. There is no change in the amount 
or in the object of the appropriation ; but we made a change to diminish the propor- 
tion of funds and to take it out of the present appropriation which is in the Treasury 
available for this purpose, that is, the balance of an old appropriation for increasing 
the water supply of Washington and raising the dam. 
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Colonel Elliot. We can not draw it out, because Congress made an order 
suspending that work on account of the Lydecker tunnel. If that can not be 
obtained, we would like to request this committee to make a direct appropriation. 
We regard it as absolutely necessary that the dam should be raised. 

Mr. Henderson. What is this item that you are so anxious about? 

Colonel Elliot. The item I had in my estimates for removing the accumulation of 
deposits in the conduit, $14,000. There are deposits, on an average, of 2 feet all the 
way to Great Falls. 

Mr. Henderson. What is the effect of leaving these deposits in? 

Colonel Elliot. It diminishes the supply of water delivered to the city, because it 
takes up so much of the capacity of the conduit which supplies the water. 

Mr. Henderson. You regard this as a serious matter? 

Commissioner Powell. We are short of water. 

The Chairman. How came that to be left out by the Commissioners ? 

Colonel Elliot. I do not know. I send this to the Secretary of War, and he 
transmits it to the Secretary of the Treasury or the Commissioners. This plant for 
supplying water is divided into two parts. * The Secretary of War brings it to the 
city, and the city takes it and distributes it. The reservoir and mains belong to 
the War Department, and the distribution belongs to the Commissioners. 

Mr. Henderson. We want some light on this item about raising the dam at Great 
Falls. 

Colonel Elliot. I have recommended it strongly in my annual report. 
Mr. Henderson. As what officer? 

Colonel Elliot. Colonel of Engineers in charge of Washington Aqueduct under 
the War Department. 

Commissioner Powell. It comes from an increased demand for water. 

Colonel Elliot. Last year we had a deficiency and the people could not get water 
in their bathrooms. Next summer it will be worse. 

Mr. Henderson. Can you not send down a few copies of that annual report? 

Colonel Elliot. I haven't got them yet ; but I will send them when I get them. 

Mr. Henderson. Had you not better give us a little brief statement, so as to 
explain it to the uninitiated? 

Colonel Elliot. The dam at Great Falls is 148 feet above the level of the water at 
the navy-yard. The top of the conduit is a circular arch 9 feet high. When we fill 
it up it makes it 2 feet deeper. This conduit is not filled up now at Great Falls by 
2 feet. The effect of the raising of that dam would be to make the water flow faster 
and give more velocity. The water will run 2 feet a second faster, and it will 
increase the supply 25,000,000 gallons of water per day. The Lydecker tunnel will 
not give any more water to the city until we raise that dam, because it must flow in 
there before it can flow out. We take it all out now. We will get more water by 
raising the dam. 

Mr. Henderson. Can you get an increased supply ? 

Colonel Elliot. Oh, yes ; we have the entire supply of the Potomac River at our 
command. The supply of the Potomac River is 700,000,000 gallons per day, and we 
supply now 45,000,000 gallons. We will get more when we get a greater velocity. 

Mr. Henderson. What will be the total cost of this improvement? 

Colonel Elliot. $125,000. 

Mr. Henderson. This will cover the total work? 
Colonel Elliot. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long will it take to complete it? 
Colonel Elliot. One year. 

Mr. Henderson. In the meantime what will the people do for water? 

Colonel Elliot. They may be a little short. Last year Dr. McGruder, who lives 
near the Arlington Hotel, said that he could not occupy his house, because he could 
not get water in his bathrooms ; and people on Capitol Hill and in a great many 
other places in the city had trouble during the summer about getting sufficient 
water. They will suffer every year more and more. Complaints will be more next 
year. 

Mr. Henderson. When this Great Falls dam is not in operation where will you 
get water? 

Colonel Elliot. We will get it just as we do now. 
Mr. Henderson. While you are changing the dam? 

Colonel Elliot. Yes, sir; we will do it a little at a time. We will keep np the 
supply ; that is, that dam is 3,000 feet long at the height of the falls. It will raise 
the dam 2£ feet more than it is now. 

Mr. Henderson. In raising the dam you do not stop the present supply? 

Colonel Elliot. Not at all. Another thing is that they are laying new water 
main 8 as far out as Takoma and Brightwood, Tennallytown and all those places, and 
that is taking more and more water. 

The Chairman. Do you think this tunnel can be made useful? 
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Colonel Elliot. That is not my estimate. The Commissioners had a tunnel con- 
structed at a cost of $2,000,000, and through fault on the part of the contractor. * 
tJae work was stopped by act of Congress. That is the condition of the tunnel 
now. Either that must be completed or anew 48-inch main laid down at an expense 
of $1,000,000. If this new tunnel is completed the 48-inch main will not be neces- 
sary. Something will be necessary in order to get more water. The Commissioners 
suggest that that tunnel should be tested to see whether it is worth anything. 
.A.l>out two or three million dollars was spent on that tunnel, and it is a question 
'wliether it can be used. 

Mr. Henderson. There is nothing being done with it now? 

Colonel Elliot. No. It is full of water and overflowing. The water sweeps in 
from the rocks. 

Mr. Henderson. That is the old Hoxie tunnel? 
Colonel Elliot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Have you ever looked into that matter? 
Colonel Elliot. Not ranch. 

Mr. Henderson. Are you well enough posted about it to give an engineer's opin- 
ion on it? 

Colonel Elliot. No, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Did we not have you before us when we investigated that 
matter. 

Colonel Elliot. No, sir. I came here just after the 48-inch main was put in. 
Mr. Henderson. You need this $20,000? 

Colonel Elliot. $20,000 is not enough. The question came up, upon inquiry 
made by Mr. Sherman, whether that tunnel could not be made available, and how 
much it would cost. The Chief of Engineers said it would cost $20,000. I went to 
work and found it could not be done for as much as $20,000, but that it could be for 
$35,000. I therefore suggest an increase of that amount to $35,000. 

Mr. Henderson. There were tests made before as to the character of the work, 
and it was found to be worthless. 

Colonel Elliot. This tunnel has several outlets, and the scheme is to stop up the 
outlets and find whether the tunnel will hold water. There is an outlet at Howard 
University. There is one near the Soldiers' Home. There is an outlet at Champlain 
avenue. There is an outlet at Georgetown, and one at the lower reservoir. There 
are four shafts. The idea is to stop up this tunnel tight and then let the water come 
in from the distributing reservoir. If this tunnel should leak, it would then be 
developed what it is worth. Unless the leaks are serious, it would be worth while 
to go on and finish it. I speak only from a casual investigation. The engineers 
reported on investigation of it that it clearly would not stand the pressure, judg- 
ing from -the way in which the walls of the tunnel were made. 

Mr. Henderson. Was this tunnel not subjected to a test, and was it not found 
that it would not hold water? Was not this temporary test made to see whether 
that theory was correct or not ? 

Colonel Elliot. It was to see whether the water, if put in at great pressure, 
would escape and pour out into people's wells ; whether it would come up through 
the cracks, and into the cellars, which it would do if the thing should leak badly. 
This commission of inquiry had a theory that a system of lining with bricks in the 
tunnel would not be sufficient, and tliat if water were put in at a great pressure it 
would percolate. It is only a theory. 

Mr. Henderson. I thought that that commission found there was a leakage. 

Colonel Elliot. It is a question whether the tunnel could not be properly lined. 
I am sure it can be. They thought that tunnel could be lined with common red 
brick. It is an arch, 7 to 9 feet high, and it would be subjected to a pressure of 20 
pounds to the square inch. I think that by making a wall of glazed brick the water 
would not percolate through. It is a question whether that would stop the water. 
I believe it would. 

Mr. Henderson. You have spoken of a commission making an examination. What 
did they do? 

Colonel Elliot. Congress authorized the appointment of a commission of expert 
engineers. That commission was appointed, being composed of three or four dis- 
tinguished civil engineers from different parts of the country, and they concluded 
that that tunnel was a fraud, and should be condemned, and that it would cost 
nearly $1,000,000 dollars to finish it. 

Mr. Henderson. Don't you think that seems to render it unnecessary to make 
another test? 

Colonel Elliot. No, sir. I think they were wrong. I think it can be done for 
less. 

Mr. Henderson. Do yon think their judgment was wrong in condemning it? 
Colonel Elliot. No; they were probably right in condemning it, but I think 
their report was not right when it said it would cost $1,000,000 to finish it. I 
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think if you would make an arch 9 feet in diameter, lined with impermeable bricks, 
* glazed, as you see them in houses and mantels, it would stop that exit of water. So it 
strikes me. I would test that question. 

Mr. Henderson. We had a preliminary investigation before this committee, of 
which I was a member. We spent a long time on it, and my recollection is that ire 
came to the conclusion that the methods of putting in the material were a fraud, and 
that the work was rotten and useless. 

Colonel Elliot. The work was badly done. The tunnel was excavated through 
rock, and they used common brick for lining. Flaws were found between the bricks 
and the stone; and places are found which were not filled with rubble stone. There 
is where the fault was, and in which the contractor cheated. 

Mr. Henderson. Is not this a matter which ought to be brought up before the 
District Committee, and considered by that committee with great care, before an 
appropriation is made? It has been acted upon by a great commission whose 
decision Colonel Klliot thinks is erroneous. I feel that the Commissioners, repre- 
senting the interests of the District, ought to give the matter careful consideration, 
and have a bill passed through the Committee of the District of Columbia before 
we are asked to appropriate money. 

Commissioner Ross. In view of the large amount of money expended we thought 
this was a small amount to ask for a test of it. 

Colonel Elliot. The simplest way to get water would be to raise that dam. 

Mr. Henderson. I fully concur with you on that dam proposition, but I would 
like the question of the tunnel investigated before appropriating any more money. 
Too much money has already been poured in there. 

Colonel Elliot. It is an important question. 

Mr. Henderson. I doubt if we ought to put any more money in there without 
investigation. 

Colonel Elliot. The question of the dam is a part of this general scheme : we 
must have that, even if we get the tunnel. We must either have the tunnel or have 
a new main laid. 

Commissioner Powell. We will not get the dam raised until the summer of 1896. 
In that case, we will have to wait a year and a half before we get any more water. 
We have had trouble for two or three years, and the Commissioners find an increasing, 
demand for water. Everybody is complaining. People now get no water in their 
bathrooms, nor water-closets. We had to send round a card through the police and 
have a copy of it left in every house enjoining householders to be careful of the 
water. We then changed our regulations prohibiting the use of water for sprink- 
ling streets and lawns and steps. We limited the use of water to an hour m the 
evening and on hor.r in the morning. It is very warm here in the summer, and it is 
delightful to be able to sprinkle one's entrance to his house. Next summer we will 
have a still worse condition, and the summer after that it will be even worse, if 
if you do not do something. 

Mr. Henderson. Let me ask a question bearing on the supply of water to cities. 
I am not well informed on the question, and there is nothing lost by confessing one's 
ignorance, if we can thereby gain information. Is there any rule, or is there any- 
thing which you have gained by experience, from which you can tell what is a proper 
amount of water to be supplied per capita in cities ? 

Commissioner Powell. American cities use more water than European cities; and 
Washington uses more water than any city in the country. 

Colonel Elliot. Washington uses more waterp per caita than any other city in 
the world, with possibly one exception. 

Mr. Henderson. Is there any standard for the supply of water? 

Colonel Elliot. It varies. Washington uses more than any other city except 
Rome. 

Mr. Henderson. Give us some of your knowledge on that point. 

Colonel Elliot. The per capita supply of water to cities has been stated in 
tables in which the supply of every city is given. The average supply is about 100 
gallons per capita; but we use more than 200 gallons per capita, counting every- 
body, including babies just born. The amount is equal to five barrels of water per 
day, and yet not more than one-fourth of the people take a bath once a week. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you mean to say that the per capita supply of Washington 
is more than 200 gallons per day f 

Colonel Elliot. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. A great deal of it is wasted? 

Commissioner Powell. A great deal is used by the Government on the parks. 
Then it takes a great deal of water for use on the Capitol grounds. There is where 
the greater part of it goes. 

Mr. Henderson. I suppose a different rule would obtain in a capital than in 
other cities? Do you know what the per capita is in other cities? I 

Colonel Elliot. It is about 100 gallons. 
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Commissioner Powell. It runs from 35 or 40 to 100 gallons per capita. 
Mr. Henderson . What is the population of Washington f 
Colonel Eluot. It is about 300,000. 

Commissioner Ross. We are having a police census taken now. 

Commissioner Powell. The water-using population is about 225,000. 

Mr. Henderson. What is the capacity of our water supply f 

Colonel Elliot. The capacity before the dam was raised was the same as we are 
estimating for now, 45,000,000 gallons per day, and I expect .to increase the supply 
25,000,000 gallons by raising the dam. There is one way by which that waste of 
water could be ameliorated very much. 

Mr. Henderson. With 300,000 population using 100 gallons a day would make 
30,000,000, and our capacity is 45,000,000 gallons. Have we 300,000 people in Wash- 
ingtonf 

Colonel Elliot. Boyd's Directory estimates the population in the District at 
330,000. % There is a large number of people outside the water supply who do not use 
Potomac water. 

Commissioner Powell. By measurement on the 28th of June we were furnishing 
49,000,000 gallons. 

Mr. Henderson. That would leave you 15,000,000 gallons short, and raising the 
dam would give us 50,000,000 gallons surplus, which would be sufficient for some 
time to come. 

Colonel Elliot. The use of water is increasing every year. 

Mr. Henderson. You spoke about some way of ameliorating itf 

Colonel Elliot. You can save a good deal -of money and decrease the amount of 
water required if you will authorize the District Commissioners to use meters. 

Mr. Henderson. And charge according to the amount used ? 

Colonel Elliot. Yes, sir. I believe it would be cheaper to give the people in 
this city a certain amount of water free, from 25 to 30 gallons a day, on the present 
system, and charge them for all over that amount they use. 

Commissioner Powell. We had that under consideration on the 1st of July, and 
it may be introduced on the 1st of next July, when water rents are paid. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you propose to introduce a meter system f 

Commissioner Powell. In part, and make its use obligatory by water users, 
especially where it is used for commercial purposes by livery stables, boilers, hotels, 
and manufactories of various kinds. 

Mr. Henderson. Would you put it in boarding houses and hotels? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir; but we are going to have a struggle about it, 
especially with hotels. 

Commissioner Truesdell. It will be worse than the question of the contagious 
hospital. 

Commissioner Powell. In the Agricultural Department they have a stream of 
water running through a pipe there as large as your thigh. 

Mr. Henderson. The Government uses it, and won't pay rent. 

Commissioner Powell. The Government does not pay a cent. 

Colonel Elliot. It pays for the cost of supplying the city. If you make an 
appropriation of $125,000 for the raising of the dam, the Government will pay half 
of that amount. 

Commissioner Powell. The Government does not pay any part of the cost of dis- 
tribution, and pays nothing for the use of water. 

Mr. Henderson. Can you give us any idea as to what extent the water supply is 
consumed by the Government? 

Commissioner Powell. I do not know of any way to do that. 

Mr. Henderson. We have been told by some of our friends that the District is 
getting everything for nothing. 

Commissioner Powell. I remember that we wanted to build a sewer at the Agri- 
cultural Department, and we found that it was necessary to divert this stream of 
water, which was running there continually. We asked the authorities in charge 
to turn off that water for a little while, and they declined to do it. 

Mr. Henderson. Perhaps they could not do it without killing the fish. 

Commissioner Powell. I do not think the fish would suffer if deprived of a supply 
of fresh water for an hour or two. There is another waste of water, in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, where they are using Potomac water, not only to feed the 
boilers, but they are using it to condense steam. You can imagine the amount of 
water that it takes in the summer time when the temperature of the water is high. 

The Chairman. What other way could the Government Printing Office get water? 

Commissioner Powell. They should bore artesian wells and get water. 

The Chairman. Have we any artesian wells in the city f 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. All this is figured in the 45,000,000 gallons supply? 
Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir; the Government has a right to take all it wants, 
and that is what brings the average up so high. 
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Mr. Henderson. The water capacity of the conduits is 45,000,000 gallons, includ- 
ing the wells. 

Commissioner Powell. We do not include the wells. The wells are used mostly 
for boiler-feeding purposes, and other domestic purposes; also for manufacturing 
establishments. 

Mr. Henderson. Whatever amount is furnished in that way is so much relief? 
Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir; that is the reason why we propose to use meters. 
Commissioner Truesdbll. The well supply only amounts to a few gallons a day to 
a few people. 

Colonel Elliot. Other cities are introducing the use of meters. It is economical. 

Commissioner Powell. It is going to be difficult to operate meters here, because 
Potomac water is muddy, containing a good deal of sediment, and it will clog up 
the meters and cut off the valves. A good meter system requires a corps of 
inspectors, the same as do gas meters, and the people are going to object to them. 

Commissioner Ross. Dr. Woodward is present and can give some observations on 
the question from a sanitary point. 

Dr. Woodward. Scientists do not believe in limiting the use of water. They 
regard water as a very good thing to be used by the people. Where the people are 
restricted, especially the poorer classes, who need it most, it conduces to bad sanitary 
conditions. 

Mr. Henderson. I am in favor of raising the dam before you put on meters, 
because I do not like to have meters on air, sunlight, and water. 

Colonel Elliot. I think so. I think it would be well to have the streets deluged 
with water, if it could be done, especially in the summer time. 

Commissioner Truesdell. It is not reasonable to suppose that the people of this 
District use so very much more water than the people in other large cities or towns 
where they do nothave meters. We use a good deal of water, undoubtedly ; but 
my own judgment about it is that the bulk of this immense supply of water above 
what it averages in other cities is wasted in the Government buildings and grounds. 

Mr. Henderson. You could hardly say it is wasted. 

Commissioner Truesdell. I mean that it is allowed to run away. It is not a 
waste to use water in that way, but it requires an enormous amount. There is a 
continual stream of water through all the public buildings every hour of the twenty- 
four. You can see that by going into any of the public buildings. There is no 
question whatever about that. 

Mr. Henderson. When you make an effort to curtail the use of water, do you 
also make the same request of the Government ? 

Commissioner Powell. We did last summer. 

Mr. Henderson. Did the public buildings help yon in that respect? 

Commissioner Powell. They all expressed an intention of looking after the matter; 
but we did not take any steps to see whether they did. 

Commissioner Ross. The large fountain in front of the Capitol was running when 
we had not water enough for the houses in many parts of the city. 

The Chairman. The question is, whether there is any unnecessary waste which 
brings this consumption out of proportion to that of other cities? 

Colonel Elliot. I would not be in favor of limiting the supply to water-closets, 
etc. The water ought to be supplied there rather than watering the streets. 

Mr. Henderson. Have the Commissioners power, under existing law, to require 
the use of meters? 

Commissioner Powell. They have at certain places. 

The Chairman. Have you done that? 

Commissioner Powell. We will have that regulation in force on the 1st of July. 
An effort was made some time ago to do that, but the Commissioners had to recede. 
The hotel proprietors were at the head of the opposition. They carried the matter 
to Congress, and Congress, acting upon the concensus of opinion, appeared to think 
that it was not necessary to be so strict. 

Mr. Henderson. What is that law authorizing the use of meters? 

Commissioner Powell. It says the Commissioners may apply meters where water 
is used for manufacturing, for livery stables, hotels, etc. 

The Chairman. That law has never been enforced? 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir. We have for several months been testing meters, 
and we are going to buy them by the hundreds, and furnish them to the people at 
so much. If they prefer to buy meters outside, they can do so. Mr. H. F. Hayden, 
superintendent of the water department, has examined and tested meters right along, 
and he can give you the result of his examinations up to the present time. 

Mr. Henderson. Yon contemplate using these on the 1st of July? 

Colonel Elliot. I think this question of meters will probably come up simulta- 
neously with the question of finishing the tunnel or laying the 48-inch main. 

Mr. Henderson. According to the Commissi oners' statement it will come up oa 
the 1st of July. What will it cost to put a meter in a private residence? 
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• Mr. Haydkn. About $18 for a three-fourths meter. 

Mr. Henderson. How much would it cost for a livery stable ? 
Mr. Hayden. An inch and a half would be $30. 
Mr. Henderson. And how much for a hotel f 
Mr. Hayden. A 2-inch pipe would be about $40. 

Mr. Henderson. Is it contemplated to furnish these without cost to the citizens f 

Commissioner Powell. No. sirj they will be put in at the cost of the water 
users at the wholesale price. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you contemplate on the 1st of July to put those in at all places 
where the law gives you authority, such as manufacturing establishments, etcf 

Commissioner Powell. Law is law. We don't see any difference. The law is 
obligatory, and we are without discretion. We look upon a law made by this Con- 
gress as supreme. 

The Chairman. How long has that been the law ? 

Commissioner Powell. I do not know. It was the law before my time. 

Colon*! Elliot. It has been the law ten or fifteen years, but there has been only 
limited application of the law. 

Mr. Henderson. Is it a special law or an appropriation? 

Mr. Hayden. It is a special law. 

Commissioner Truesdell. We will endeavor to put in water meters next year; 
but we will have a time in doing it. 

Colonel Elliot submitted the following paper in response to the request of the 
committee : 

Office of the Washington Aqueduct, 

Washington , D. C, December 10, 1894. 
Sir : In compliance with your verbal request of to-day I append hereto a list of 
my estimates for the Washington Aqneduct for the next fiscal year, as submitted 
to the Secretary of War with my annual report. 

The relative importance of the items, according to my judgment, is shown by the 
order in which you will find them in the list. 

These estimates are in addition to the annual estimate for maintenance and repairs 
of the aqueduct and the reservoirs, mains, roads, etc., connected therewith. 

I presume the reason for finding some of the items in this list omitted from the 
Book of Estimates, and the order of precedence of the others changed, is that the 
District of Columbia pays one-half of the expenses of the Washington Aqueduct, 
and the estimates for it, after leaving the War Department, are always revised by 
the Commissioners of the District, but this year owing to delays in the public 
printing, they had not my annual report, showing the objects and necessities of 
the estimates, before them. 

Very respectfully, George H. Elliot, 

Colonel of Engineers, U. S. A. 

Hon. James R. Williams, 

Chairman of Subcommittee on Appropriations, Washington, D. C. 



estimates. 



For completing the improvement of the Dalecarlia receiving reservoir by 
the works required for cutting off the drainage into it of polluted water 
and sewage from the surrounding country, for completing the purchase or 
condemnation of the small amount of land required for the purpose, and 
the excavation necessary at the head of the reservoir, the same to be 

available from the date of this act $37,500 

For raising the height of the dam at Great Falls, together with the cost of 
such other work as may be found necessary in connection therewith, 
including the cost of strengthening the conduit, and for damages on 

accoant of flooding of lands and other damages 125,000 

For removing the accumulation of deposits in the conduit 14, 000 

For protecting the inlet to the aqneduct at Great Falls 5, 000 

For raising the height of the masonry casings of the conduit manholes where 

necessary 600 

For lowering the height of the cross dam at the distributing reservoir 12, 500 

For storehouse at Great Falls 1, 500 

For purchase or condemnation of a site for a storage yard in Washington.. 10,000 

For cleaning out the distributing reservoir , 13, 825 

For inserting air valves and blow-off valves in the 36-inch and 30-inch mains. 6, 250 

DIS APP 8 
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For rebuilding in stone the bridge over the channel from the spillway at the 

Dalecarlia receiving reservoir 18, 000 

For commencing the widening of the macadam pavement of the Conduit 
road to 30 feet, by widening that portion of the road that lies between the 
lower end of the distributing reservoir and the Dalecarlia receiving res- 
ervoir: widening the road and the embankments over the culverts on the 
Hne of the aqueduct where necessary for this purpose : making the neces- 
sary changes in the drainage, and the planting of shade trees 34, 500 

For widening and deepening the channel from the spillway at the Delecarlia 
receiving reservoir 2, 000 



FIREMEN, PAY OF. 
STATEMENT OF MR. DONOVAN. 

Mr. Henderson. Mr. Chairman, I met this gentleman on Snnday night, and I told 
him that if he desired to come before us he had better come armed with facts. 

Mr. Donovan. We have made inquiries as to the comparative wages of skilled 
firemen in other cities and as to the provisions made for raising a fund, and so on. I 
have a statement here in reference to the salaries of firemen, the period of service, 
and the status of their relief funds. The period of service is during good behavior 
in all cities. 

Mr. Donovan submitted the following paper : 

The city of Boston pays, on an average, $1,220 per year. The period of service is 
during good behavior. Her relief fund for the firemen— I have not the exact data 
pertaining to it, but it is enough to say that should a fireman meet with death the 
city council appropriates $3,000 to the widow and children. 

The city of New York pays, on an average, $1,100 per year to the firemen proper, 
while the foremen and assistant foremen receive $2, 160 and $1,800, respectively. The 
period of service is during good behavior. There is a life-insurance fund, which pays 
$1,000 to the widow or next of kin. There is also a firemen's relief fund, which pays 
to the widow or minor child $300 per year. A fireman is put on the retired list by 
reason of physical disability or after twenty years' service. 

The city of Brooklyn pays, on an average, $1,083 per year. The tenure of office is 
during good behavior. The relief fund consists of $254,000, derived from various 
public sources, and upon the death of a fireman his widow or minor child is paid 
$300 per annum, and a fireman may be put on the retired list at his own request after 
twenty years' service. 

The city of Cincinnati pays, on an average, $1,164 per year. The tenure of office 
is during good behavior. 

The city of Louisville pays, on an average, $912.50 per year. The tenure, of serv- 
ice is during good behavior. The relief fund pays $8 per week for twenty-five weeks 
and $5 per week thereafter, and $150 is allowed in case of death. 

The city of St. Louis pays, on an average, $1,154 per year. The tenure of office is 
during good behavior. 

The operations of the relief fund and the amount paid has as yet not been received 
by Chief Parris. 

The city of Chicago pays, on an averarge, $1,043 per year. The tenure of office is 
during good behavior. Data in reference to the relief fund has as yet not been 
received. 

The city of Pittsburg pays, on an average, $967 per year. This is taken from a state- 
ment made four years ago, and no data is given as to tenure of office or relief fund, 
but I take it it is not exaggeration to say they have a better relief fund, if they have 
any at all, than there is in this city. 

The city of Philadelphia pays, on an average, $1,037 per year. This data also is 
taken from an official statement made four years ago. 

And so on down a large list of the cities where the fireman's voice and vote can be 
heard in defense of himself until we come to the nation's capital, where the fire- 
men are never heard from, except when the press recounts in a feeble way the acts 
of heroism which are an every day feature of a fireman's life. And what do* they get? 
Eight-hundred dollars per year; and this, too, gentlemen, in a city which I think 
each of you as individuals will bear me testimony, while perjtiaps one of the most 
desirable to live in, is nevertheless one of the most expensive to live in in the country. 

Yet the firemen are expected to provide for their families and make provision for 
them out of this glaring incompetence, should one of them meet with the death that 
is so often, though so sadly, the fate of the fireman in his efforts to save life and prop- 
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erty, except for the provision which was passed in the second session of the Forty- 
eighth Congress, which provided that one dollar per month be deducted from the 
salary of each fireman by the District Commissioners, which shall constitute what is 
known as the firemen's relief fund. 

Let me present to you some official figures as to what this mockery of relief is 
doing, and all that it can do. There are connected with the lire department some 
138 members, from whom $1 per month is taken, which aggregates in a year the 
munificent sum of $1,656. 

With the present niggardly way of taking care of the families of dead firemen, and 
by the use of that expression I mean only those who have lost their lives in the 
actual line of duty, there is paid out each month $415, or in the aggregate for a year 
of $4,980, leaving a deficit each year ot $3,324. 

How, you may ask, is the loss overcome, or from what source do the firemen derive 
sufficient revenue to meet their obligations, which in the first place was imposed 
upon them by Congress in the act which I referred to before. They have to come 
before the people of this city and ask for charity to help them take care of the 
families of some brave comrade. That this should be so is an outrage on its face. 

Mr. Henderson. Is that firemen's fund made up by deducting it from the firemen's 
pay, in most cases? 

Mr. Donovan. I think not ; it comes out of various sources of the municipal rev- 
enues. 

Mr. Henderson. How is it about the pay when they are put on the retired list? 
Mr. Donovan. It is half pay then, as I understand. I have brought with me the 
letters which I have received, and I will leave them with the clerk of the committee. 
The Chairman. What is the average rate of compensation outside of the District? 
Mr. Donovan. It will average about $1,000 a year. 
Mr. Henderson. And what is the rate here? 
Mr. Donovan. $800. 

Mr. Henderson. And the same rule in reference to tenure of office holds good? 

Mr. Donovan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. They all have relief funds? 

Mr. Donovan. With the exception of one or two cities. Louisville has a relief 
fund of $8 per capita for twenty-five weeks, and $5 thereafter, and allows $150 in case 
of death. There is no indication as to how that is made up. 

Mr. Henderson. Is that fund not usually made up of dog taxes and various sources 
of municipal revenue ? 

Mr. Donovan. Yes, sir; it comes out of the revenues of the city. The city of 
New York has a relief fund of the mutual order. The men contribute a certain 
portion through an assessment, just the same as is done in Washington, where we 
have an assessment of $1 a month, to come out of the salaries of firemen. The city 
of Washington pays its firemen only $800 a year, and $1 a month is taken out to go 
into a relief fund. 

Mr. Henderson. Have you Washington in the list? 

Mr. Donovan. I have not, but I will put it in, covering the whole question. My 
statement deals practically with the whole question. I have a statement indicating 
also what the increase asked for will amount to in the various grades of the fire 
department, as well as the sum total, and the proportion which will go to the relief 
fund, and also what will go to the men in salaries. 

Mr. Henderson. You had better give that to the stenographer, to follow your 
statement. 

Mr. Donovan. The estimates for next year, commencing on the 1st of July, will 
be $32,395, and the amount going to the relief fund will be $16,197, with an equal 
proportion to the annual salaries. The 15 per cent will amount to $19,887. This is 
the increase which the Commissioners have recommended, and the portion that goes 
to the relief fund will be $6,529; salaries, $15,058. 



POLICE COURT. 
The Chairman. Have we anything further on the courts? 

Mr. Petty. There is an item of $4,500 on page 53. I want to say that in 1893 we 
spent $6,000, which was sufficient ; and in 1884 we spent $4,500, and we had a defi- 
ciency of $1,500: and there is a deficiency now of $200 for the present year of 1895. 
We will spend that, all and more. I am sure we will exceed it, and I want to ask you 
to make an appropriation for 1896 so as to save a deficiency. 

The Chairman. There is no estimate here for it. 

Mr. Petty. Then it is an error; we need $6,000. The actual expenditure has been 
over $6,000, and will be more this year. That amount is hardly enough. 
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BOYS' REFORM SCHOOL. 

STATEMENT OF MR. CECIL CLAY, CHIEF CLERK DEPARTMENT 

OF JUSTICE. 

Mr. Henderson. There is an increase under the head of Boys' Reform School from 
$14,252 to $16,122. 

Mr. Clay. I want to raise the wages of the baker to $420. He ought to get that; 
and wages of the florist ought to be as high as $400. Those are matters oi opinion 
on the part of the trustees, based on the amount of work the men do. That is all I 
can say about that. 

Mr. Henderson. How does this compare with the pay of bakers in the city t 

Mr. Clay. That I do not know. This baker is responsible for the whole matter 
of supplying bread, which he does very well. How his wages compare with those 
paid to jourueymen bakers, I do not know. There is an item for two teachers and 
a matron. That item is simply in conformity with common sense. You have given 
us the money to build this new building, which has now been completed. The 
money has been well expended, and that opinion is coincided with by the Commis- 
sioners. Plans were drawn by the Architect of the Capitol, submitted to the 
inspector of buildings, and everybody, from the District Commissioners to the 
board of trustees, had more or less of a hand in it, and it is a very good building; 
but for some unaccountable reason, after that appropriation was made for these 
identical officers, the appropriation for overseer was stricken out, so that the build- 
ing was obliged to remain out of use, for the reason that we had no teachers or 
watchmen to take charge. We require a building for sixty or seventy inmates. 

Mr. Henderson. The italicised portion of the bill is new language ? 

Mr. Clay. We want 2 teachers, 1 watchman, and 1 matron. 

Commissioner Ross. That appropriation ought to be maae immediately available? 
Mr. Clay. Yes, sir: because, as you know, there are as many as 25 boys in penal 
institutions who ought to be there. 
The Chairman. How long since this building was completed? 
Mr. Clay. I think it was completed in May last. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you need any portion of this for the remainder of this fiscal 
year? 

Mr. Clay. We ought to have it. 

Mr. Henderson. Then you will have to submit that in a deficiency. 

Mr. Clay. That should be in addition to this. This matter was only called to my 
■attention to-day. 

Mr. Henderson. We are now legislating from the 1st of July, 1895. 

Mr. Clay. The president of the board, Mr. Falls, called my attention to that to-day. 
We hold our annual meeting to-day, and for that reason he is not present. 

Mr. Henderson. The rate of compensation paid to these people is the same as is 
paid by the trustees of other institutions? 

Mr. Clay. Precisely the same. We require 2 teachers, 1 watchman and 1 matron. 
The teachers are always employed about twelve hours a day, and every other day 
they are employed fourteen hours and a half. The watchman goes on at 5 in the 
afternoon, and does not come off until breakfast time. The watchman has access 
and can see over every part of the dormitories during the night and day, so that all 
the boys are under inspection. They turn in signals once every hour to the office of 
the superintendent of the whole building, and there is no opportunity for any man 
avoiding his duty. In order to be able to answer intelligently any questions that 
might be asked to day, we made a special visit to the place and spent two entire days 
going over the school with a viow of ascertaining whether anything could be done 
away with, and whether the hours of labor could be so changed as to get along 
with a less number of people, and we found that it was rather contrariwise. These 
men, in doing this duty, are working as hard as men can be expected to worfe+for 
the small salaries they get. There are only 37 employees in all. 

Mr. Henderson. There is an increase of $100 on the bottom of page 59. What 
about that? The current law is $900, and you now ask $1,000 for additional labor 
and services. 

Mr. Clay. That change was made, I think, because the superintendent reported 
that the fund of $900 had not been enough to do this work last year. That is simply 
for extra services. That work had to be secured for a few days at a time. We 
figure that we ought to have $26,000 to support the inmates of this institution. 
That is what we have had regularly for several years, when we had a less number 
of inmates, about 150; but now they have increased to 200. We have improved the 
working of the farm, which has paid in about $3,000 a year. 

We have erected a box factory in which the boys work. We formerly kept pigs 
to consume the refuse of the institution, and now, instead of selling a few shoats, we 
have put up a big smoke-house, and in that way we save in meat four to five hundred 
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dollars a year. We have kept 200 boys for the same money for which we formerly 
kept 150 boys. I do not understand why that appropriation was decreased. We 
expected more, but instead of setting any more, we got $500 less. I suppose that 
was done on the general principle of cutting down appropriations somewhere. We 
only had $25,500 for the current year. 

We have 200 boys always in the school; there are 201 to-day. We will have more 
than that when the new building is completed, because there are about 25 boys in 
the jail and workhouse who ought to be in that institution. We could not take 
them, because, as the Commissioners know, there is no appropriation for teachers 
and watchman. Instead of the $25,500, we want the regular $26,000 which we have 
been receiving. 

The Chairman. What have you to say about the new bake oven ? 

Mr. Clay. The baking is still done in what was the old farm house on the place. 
We have had it repaired and repaired. It is a little old ramshackle frame building,, 
not in keeping with anything else on the place. I think that an institution like 
this ought to have a decent place in which to bake. Besides that, seven of the/ 
inmates sleep in that old building, which is dangerous. 

Mr. Henderson. I did not catch the statement about the amount of money 
which was turned in. 

Mr. Clay. I say, we turned in three thousand and some odd dollars, which I think 
is shown here. The paper-box factory turned in $2,750; the farm, $157; and other 
things, making a total of $3,335.50. 

The Chairman. You ask an appropriation for fencing the farm ? 

Mr. Clay. Our idea has been for several years to teach the boys handicraft, and 
not to instruct them in some kind of employment which they can not find outside or, 
the institution. We will teach them carpenter work, and we propose to have them 
put up the fencing. We have an immense amount of work done by the boys. The- 
pigpen was built by them. Most of our work is done by the boys. There was a 
corncrib erected. 

The Chairman. For new roof and other repair you ask $2,0001 

Mr. Clay. This roof is for the family building where the boys are quartered. 

The Chairman, \yhat is its condition? 

Mr. Clay. Its condition is bad, aud it has been leaking for years. 

Mr. Tracey. It leaks through onto the floors. The bake oven is quite dangerous,, 
and it is miraculous why it has not burned down. 

Mr. Clay. We want to paint one of the walls of the new building which stands 
there unpainted. It ought to be painted to correspond with the remainder of the 
building. 

The Chairman. Could the boys do that? 
Mr. Clay. They might do the surfacing. 
The Chairman. Paint preserves the building? 

Mr. Clay. Yes, sir; i* helps it, and it prevents dampness. I would like you gen- 
tlemen to see the building. 
The Chairman. Could not the roof be repaired? 

Mr. Clay. It does not mean a new roof. That is only estimated, and I am sorry I 
did not look it up. 
Mr. Tracey. This estimate was made last year. 

Mr. Clay. We made a detailed estimate for the last Congress, showing what it 
was. It was put in for new roofing and repairs. 

The Chairman. It should be a new roof and repair of old one? 

Mr. Clay. Yes, sir; there is not an item in there which is not a purely business 
matter— a matter of necessity. It will be found set forth on page 150 of the Attorney* 
General's Report. 

REFORM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

STATEMENT OP MR. W. C. ENDICOTT, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES, REFORM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. In regard to this appropriation, I 
would like very much, if it can be done, to have the salary of the superintendent in- 
creased from $1,000 to $1,200. 

The Chairman. That is not recommended by the Commissioners. 

Mr. Endicott. Four hundred and eighty dollars has been appropriated for the 
salary of the engineer, and it is proposed to increase that $120. The man is a very 
practical man, being a plnmber. He gets now $40 a month. Instead of that we 
are anxious that he shall get $600 a year. He threatens to leave unless he gets this 
increase, which was partly promised him. 

The Chairman. How long has he been there? 
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Mr. Endicott. Since the school was opened in November, 1893. This man has 
looked -after all the plumbing, and had it not been for that we would have had to 
call in outside help. ' 

Mr. Henderson. How does this rate of $480 compare with the rates paid to engi- 
neers who are in charge of buildings elsewhere? 

Mr. Endicott. I do not know as to that; but the man has very unusual work. 
He thinks he could make more working elsewhere, but he would be satisfied with 
$600. 

Mr. Henderson . The engineer in the Boys' Reform School gets $390. 

Mr. Endicott. I fancy that he is not as capable a man as we have. Our man is 
more or less jack-of- all- trades. He is a skilled workman, and has saved us a good 
deal of money. He put in the pump, and saved us $300 on the contract price. He 
also put in the school lauudry, erecting the washtubs himself. We do not have to 
employ any outside help. 

The Chairman. Yon add on page 66 the words "and services/' For what reason 
was that put inf 

Mr. Endicott. That is for extra help which we must have. 

Mr. Tracry. It Is for clearing away brush, and so on. 

Mr. Henderson. How much was paid last year for extra help f 

Mr. Endicott. The only item we have is for coke and laundry, $15, and scrubbing 
windows in October and November, $21 ; $36 in all. 

The Chairman. What does this laborer do for whom you want $300? 

Mr. Endicott. He works in the barn. There is a stable on the grounds, where we 
have four cows and some horses. All these men do anything they are called upon to 
do. They have to get up early in the morning, and stay up late at night, and keep 
out all the time. 

Mr. Henderson. I know that to be so from what I saw there last fall. 
Mr. Endicott. They are constantly employed. 
The Chairman. Painting roof, etc. 

Mr. Endicott. The walls of the building have never been painted, and they have 
now become soiled. The walls have been oiled, but would be very much cleaner if 
they were painted. 

The Chairman. The next item is fire escapes. 

Mr. Endicott. There are no fire escapes on the building, and I think there should 
be. The building is three stories high, and if it should catch on fire it would be 
very difficult to get the girls out of the third story. 

The Chairman. You have never had any fire escapes? 

Mr. Endicott. No, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. You had a girl jump out of a third-story window there on one 
occasion? 
Mr. Endicott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. I saw the window from which she jumped, and it was miracu- 
lous how a human being could do it and not be killed. 

Mr. Endicott. When the building was finished we did not have wire windows, 
and this girl went to one of the windows in the corner and jumped out of the 
second story, and got away. 

In regard to that next item, I will say that the place where the school was 
established was a farm covered with locust trees, in bad condition, and we are try- 
ing to get that in better shape. We have raised enough vegetables to entirely sup- 
ply the school, the girls working in the fields. There are no lightning rods on the 
building, which is on the top of a high hill. 
- The Chairman. Have you never had any? 

Mr. Endicott. Never. 

The Chairman. How long has this building been erected? 

Mr. Endicott. It was handed over to the trustees in November, 1893, for the 
reception of girls. The building will hold only 29 inmates; but we have got in 36 
by doubling up. The school will not possibly hold more than 36. 

Mr. Henderson. You have an item of $400 for grubbing, ditching, etc. I suppose 
that will be a good investment, and it will come back in returns. 

Mr. Endicott. Eventually, it will. I think this year we sold 30 or 40 bushels of 
potatoes, and turned the money into the treasury. 

Mr. Trace y. That was caused by lack of storage facilities. 

The Chairman. You want to change your heating system ? 

Mr. Endicott. The heating system is bad. We put in four furnaces, and two of 
these furnaces have to be run all the time. Our coal bill last year was $800 or $900. 
There have been six furnaces down there burning since the cold weather began, and 
they consume one ton per day. In addition to the steam apparatus, there are two 
small furnaces which have to be kept going night and day, summer and winter, 
because they are connected with the dry closets. 

The furnaces have to be kept going in order to dry the refuse. Those furnaces 
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are in the basement of the school. The people live in the house, and at times the 
odor is quite offensive. When the school was established they had no drain, and 
last year, at considerable expense, a drain was put in ; so that, if we get an appro- 
priation now to put in water closets they can be connected with the drain. There 
is great complaint in regard to the earth closets, and when the wind is in certain 
directions it is unbearable. 

Mr. Henderson. I remember that this system was put in under Mr. Eutwisle. 
He put that in and built large stables, leaving shortness of funds. 

Mr. Endicott. That was before I had anything to do with the institution, but 
I remember the inspector of buildings did that work. 

The Chairman. How much do you want for this heating system f 

Mr. Endicott. For changing the heating system and the closets from dry -earth 
closets to water closets we want $2,200. That is the limit, and we wont get it done 
for less. 

The Chairman. The question is, if you should only get one or the other, which 
one would you choose? 

Mr. Endicott. If you are only going to give us one, we would find out how much 
it would cost, and we think it would be better to change the closets, because they 
are liable to produce fever or sickness in the institution. 

Mr. Henderson. Send a letter to the chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. Williams, 
showing how much of that $2,200 is needed for the change of the closets. 

Mr. Endicott. I will do so. 

Mr. Henderson. It may be that we will want to work on a while under the heating 
system. 

Mr. Endicott. It was terribly cold there last winter, and we found it impossible 
to keep the building warm. It was like a barn, although we had four furnaces 
going. 

The Chairman. Who made the estimates for these changes? 

Mr. Endicott. I think they were made by the building inspector; perhaps Mr. 
Dean had most to do with it. I will find out in regard to that. We are spending 
an enormous amount of money in the school, as we burn 1 ton of coal a day. This 
year I am afraid there will be a deficiency, because the mouey we have will not pay 
the coal bill. . 

The Chairman. For additional building, you estimate $28,000? 

Mr. Endicott. The school is run now at a very great expense. There is nothing 
economical about it. There is room for only 29 girls in the school, and the building 
will not hold more than 29; but, by putting 5 in each room, and in that way doubling 
them up, we have managed to crowd in 36. That is the greatest number that it is 
possible to take, and in doing that we have had to take a room which has been used 
as a hospital, and put in 5 in one room. 

Mr. Henderson. How manv rooms will this addition provide, for which you want 
$28,000? 

Mr. Endicott. I think tbat will provide about 40 addition il rooms. That would 
bring it up so that the institution would hold about 70 girls. We have 5 girls in one 
room there, and they are a pretty dangerous class of girls to shut up in a room. 

Mr. Henderson. Get in your statement promptly. 

Mr. Endicott. I will do so. I think it would be better to have this than to have 
the lightning rod or the fire escape. Certainly, we should rectify that closet system. 

Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C, December 12, 1894. 
Sir : As requested by you in the hearing on December 10 in regard to the Girls' 
Reform School of the District of Columbia, I have to submit the following estimates: 



Plumbing : 

For tearing out the old closets and putting in new plumbing $350 

For tearing out the Smead system of heating 300 

For putting in steam heating 1, 550 



Total 2,200 



I trust very much that the Committee on Appropriations will decide that it is pos- 
sible to make this change at the school at the cost of $2,200. As I stated the other 
day, the coal bill is very large and yet the inmates of the school are continually com- 
plaining that they can not keep warm in cold weather. The present system of closets 
is most objectionable, and I can not but think that if they are allowed to remain 
there there is sure to be sickness in the school. 

Yours, respectfully, William C. Endicott, Jr., 

President Board of Trustee*. 

Hon. James R. Williams, M. C, 

Chairman Subcommittee on Appropriations, District of Columbia. 
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WASHINGTON ASYLUM. 

Commissioner Ross. Mr. Stouten burgh, superintendent, and Mr. Tracey will speak 
of this. 

Mr. Tracey. The estimate is for $73,393, and the appropriation was $62,432.02. 

The Chairman. There is an increase. You ask for 7 overseers instead of 5. 

Mr. Tracey. We want 1 male, and 1 female additional. 

Mr. Stoutenburgh. We have been employing them heretofore. 

The Chairman. How have they been paid? 

Mr. Stoutenburgh. They have been paid from the contingent fund. There has 
been no increase in the overseers for the last twelve years, with the exception of the 
principal overseer. 

The Chairman. Did you estimate for this last year? 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir; but it was not given. It is essential, because the present 
System makes false accounts. The salaries should be made specific; and now it 
comes out of the wrong fund. We will want six watchmen instead of five. The addi 
tional watchman is necessary. 

The Chairman. Is he already there? 

Mr. Stoutenburgh. Yes, sir ; he has been employed for two years past. He is a 
night watchman on the outside, and is a faithful, good man. 

Mr. Tracey. The next item is for blacksmith and woodworker, which is an increase 
of $100. 

The Chairman. You add the words "and woodworker?" 

Mr. Stoutenburgh. He is a wheelright and blacksmith, and he saves twice the 
amount of his salary. 

The Chairman. Have you a carpenter? 

Mr. Stoutenburgh. Yes, sir; and also a driver of the dead wagon. That is simply 
a change, the same as the other. 

Mr. Tracey. The next change is five nurses, $120. That is an increase of $5 a 
month. It will give nursing instead of botchwork, and may perhaps save lives. 

Mr. Stoutenburgh. The present pay will buy clothes. 

The Chairman. How many people have you? 

Mr. Stoutenburgh. There are 80 in the hospital and 558 in the asylum. 

Mr. Tracey. It costs only $81.57 per head for maintenance, and including 
Attendance the average cost is $105.47. The institution turned in $35,000 in labor 
last year. 

The Chairman. That went iuto the District funds? 
Mr. Stoutenburgh. It was labor computed at so much a day. 
Mr. Tracey. The labor was $11,613.35, and in addition to that the farm produced 
$3,500. Three items make a total in work and production of $45,130.89. 
The Chairman. When was that turned in? 

Mr. Tracey. It is not turned in. It is produced. Labor is contributed on the 
farm, and the farm produce is used in the workhouse. 

The Chairman. That is the amount that the institution produced ? 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir ; as against the expenses. The labor of the males is computed 
at $1 a day; that of the females 50 cents a day, against the appropriation for the 
institution of $149,130.89. 

The Chairman. What is that? 

Mr. Tracey. That is labor used in the institution and on the farm. 
The Chairman. It is all consumed? 

Mr. Tracey. All, except the labor furnished to the District outside. 
The Chairman. You include contingent expenses there? 

Mr. Tracey. That is on the basis of the actual pro rata cost according to the num- 
ber of people in the institution. There has been a constant increase in the number 
of sentences. There were 3,000 commitments last year. 

Mr. Henderson. Where do you put them? 

Mr. Stoutenburgh. We dispose of them the best we can, but they are very much 
crowded. 

Mr. Henderson. I think the whole thing is a disgrace to civilization. 
» Mr. Stoutenburgh. It has not been so bad lately. When I took the institution 
they were all in one building, paupers, prisoners, and all. 
Mr. Tracey. It has been improved lately. 

Mr. Henderson. Have you got improved closets and wash rooms? 
Mr. Stoutenburgh. That is all right now, thanks to your kindness. 
Mr. Henderson. You have some new items. 

Mr. Tracey. There is an item of general repairs to the building which is quite 
necessary. The floors are in bad condition and you are liable to get slivers in your 
shoes from the floors. 

Mr. Stoutenburgh. There was a deficiency of about $19. I have not been able to 
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do any repairing to the floors on account of the reduction in the fund this year. It 
whs reduced to $44,000, which precludes any repairs. It will take every dollar for % 
maintenance. 

Mr. Henderson. I see you propose to drop lumber out of the contingent fund? 

Mr. Stoutenburgh. That was not done with my knowledge. I think that is an 
error. We must have that or there must be another appropriation made, because 
we turn in some 900 coffins a year to the health office. 

Mr. Tracey. I think that is a clerical error. 

Commissioner Ross. I think so. 

Mr. Tracey. The next item is hospital ward for colored men. We have had one 
built for white men out of the appropriation for last year, and one for colored men is 
equally necessary. A similar one will be constructed. The one we have now has a 
capacity of 30 beds, and it will cost $500 a ward to furnish it. 

The Chairman. Is that ward finished yet? 

Mr. Stoutenburgh. Not quite; but it is nearly finished. 

The Chairman. You say there has been nothing appropriated to furnish it? 

Mr. Stoutenburgh. No, sir. This appropriation might be worded so th^t we could 
furnish it. 

Mr. Henderson. How much does it cost to furnish a ward? 

Mr. Tracey. Five hundred dollars. We will use some old furniture, and we can 
get along with $500. 

Mr. Stoutenburgh. By using some old furniture, I think it will cost $1,000 to fur- 
nish the wards. 
Mr. Henderson. What do you mean by a ward? 

Mr. Stoutenburgh. We have two buildings, an old building and a new building* 
There were originally two old buildings which had been constructed outside and 
were moved in. 

Mr. Henderson. Have you got any colored ward ? 

Mr. Stouten burgh. No, sir. That is very much needed to-day. 

Mr. Tracey. This is to take the place of the old rented wooden building? 

Mr. Stoutenburgh. It was not built on the ground on which it stands, but was built 
.and moved in there. It is in a dilapidated condition. If you will grant this r quest 
this year, I will not ask anything more for the asylum for a long time. 

Washington Asylum, 
Washington, D. C, December 6, 1894. * 

Ool. John Tracey, 

Superintendent of Charities, District of Columbia, 
I herewith submit memorandums from annual report for ready reference before 
committee of Congress : 



Daily average number persons for year ending June 30, 1894 558 



Cost per capita: 

Maintenance $81.57 

Maintenance and attendance 105. 47 

Attendance per capita 24. 40 



Credits due for labor furnished : 

District, outside of institution $30, 003. 00 

Labor on farm, shops, laundry, etc 11, 619. 35 

Value of farm produce * 3, 508. 54 



Total 45, 130. 89 



Contingent expenses : 

Appropriation . . , $45, 500. 00 

Expended 45, 519. 90 



Deficit 19.90 



Salaries $13, 695. 00 

Expended 13, 614. 22 



Balance on hand 80. 78 



Increase in pay of $100 for blacksmith and woodworker; 2 overseers, at $600; 1 
watchman, at $365. Provide for 1 night watchman, at $548 ; 1 carpenter, at $600* 
Extra services paid from contingent fund, $3,613.39. 
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Average number by classes for the past year: 



Workhouse 253 

Almshouse 179 

Hospital t 81 

Employees 46 



558 

Total number of persons received during the year, 6,021. 
Respectfully, 

W. H. Stoutenburgh, 
Intendant Washington Asylum. 

WATER DEPARTMENT. 

Commissioner Powell. At the top of page 76 we ask for a few changes. One is, 
we submit an increase of $400 in the pay of the superintendent of the water depart- 
ment, because we think that a man who is competent to be superintendent of that 
department has such extensive duties as to entitle him to at least $2,000 a year. 

Mr. Henderson. You refer to Mr. Haydenf 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Does he handle the funds f 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. What are his duties! 

Commissioner Powell. He has charge of the water department, looking after 
mains, valves, pumps, etc., as well as changing and lowering mains and looking after 
house connections. He has field men and overseers, and other workmen. 
- Mr. Henderson. We will hear Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Hayden. I am supposed to be on duty continuously, night and day. Fre- 
quently 1 am called out at night, and in case of a fire alarm they may require me to 
be present. 

The Chairman. Are you present yourselfor do you send some one else? 

Mr. Hayden. I am usually present myself to assist the firemen. In the case of 
the Knox fire and the Stumph fire, and several others, I was present. In some locali- 
ties the pressure is low and our mains are small. We have a way of reinforcing the 
pressure by opening valves and changing the current from one locality to another, 
thereby increasing the pressure. At the time of the bis fire in the southwest, at the 
oil works, I opened a valve at New Jersey avenue and K street and flooded the entire 
southwest. I increased the pressure of water there. That is in pursuance of law 
enacted some years ago. 

Mr. Henderson. Are you superintendent in charge of the entire distribution f 

Mr. Hayden. Yes, sir; and I am under the supervising officer of the engineer com- 
missioner. 

Mr. Henderson. How many men have you under you f 

Mr. Hayden. One hundred and ninety at the present time. 

Mr. Henderson. Will they run along about that number through the year? 

Mr. Hayden. Of course there are a great many laborers. Some few are mechanics. 
During the month of December of each year the number is reduced. If the weather 
is fair we keep on a pretty good force. Last year we had a force of 125 men at work 
nearly all winter. 

Mr. Henderson. You have nothing to do with the collection of water rents or 
fixing the amount that must be paid ? 
Mr. Hayden. No, sir; that belongs to the chief clerk of the water department. 
Mr. Henderson. He is not under you? 

Mr. Hayden. No, sir. He is under the Engineer Commissioner. 

Mr. Henderson. Your duties pertain purely to distribution? 

Mr. Hayden. Yes, sir. Up to the present time we have had no very great breaks, 
especially in the principal mains, although it falls to the lot of the water depart- 
ment to make repairs. 

Mr. Henderson. Suppose a bad leak is reported? 

Mr. Hayden. It is reported to the office of the superintendent ; and if it occurs 
at night, it is reported to my house. Sometimes I have to get up two or three times 
in the night. . 

Mr. Henderson. You superintend the mechanical part of repairing leaks? 

Mr. Hayden. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. These 190 men' are doing all kinds of work in connection with 
laying mains ? 

Mr. Hayden. Yes, sir; laying mains and making necessary repairs. We have 150 
fire mains, which require a great many repairs. We made one thousand different 
repairs to fire mains during the past year. 

Mr. Henderson. What are your regular hours of labor outside of these extraor- 
dinary calls? 
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Mr. Hayden. I go to the office at 9 o'clock, and I stay there until 3 or 4. 
In the evening I take my work home, and I work sometimes at my desk from 6 
o'clock until 10. I have avetaged within the past year five nights in a week work- 
ing from 6 to 10. I worked five hours yesterday (Sunday) at my desk. I can not 
keep up my work without doing that. 

Mr. Henderson. What does your night work consist of t 

Mr. Hayden. Making up reports. Complaints come in, and I send out and get 
the data, or get it myself, and then I write out instructions for repairs, and state 
where the mains are, etc. I take this work home, and look it over carefully before 
I make a decision. We are now building a reservoir, and are about to commence 
another. 

Mr. Henderson (to the Commissioners). Have you any other changes? 

Commissioner Truesdell. We have one change in a clerk who is now getting 
$4.50 a day, and we want to give him $1,400. We have a good deal of computation 
in these things. The Columbia road is now changing the motive power to a cable. 
We have frequently to move a main out of the way while the repairs are being done, 
and we have to make connections, and things of that kind, which have to be charged 
up to the railroad company. The Metropolitan road is going to change its motive 
power, and at the last session a law was passed requiring that where streets are 
paved and permits are issued to houses there shall be an order to have the connec- 
tions made with the house, Which must be charged up. This man has to make up 
those accounts and keep the labor, material, and everything, and charge it up. 
Time rolls have also to be kept and checked. 

The Chairman. Do you think that paying him a regular salary would make him 
more competent to make computations ? 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir; but the work must be continued just the same, 
and the committee wanted this put in. 

The Chairman. How do you get that impression ? 

Commissioner Powell. It has been enacted two or three times before. We made 
a long list this year. 

The Chairman. On page 77 there is an increase in the contingent expenses. 

Commissioner Powell. That is a matter of experience. We had $2,500 for that 
right along, and it is five or six hundred dollars short. 

Mr. Henderson. Have you a deficiency? 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir. We could get along without it, but the service 
would suffer. There is no other change, except in the sinking fund, which provides 
for the remainder of the year. 

Mr. Henderson. The item on paaje 78, $11,000, is a forced result? 

Mr. Petty. Yes, sir; that is paying for the balance of the tunnel debt. 

Commissioner Powell. The next item is under Washington Aqueduct, which has 
been misplaced. On page 76 I omitted to change one item. It is $1,200, which is 
recommended to be changed to $1,400 for pay of a foreman. 

Mr. Henderson. He only g*ts $1,200 now. 

Commissioner Powell. He is superintendent and overseer. He is Mr. Hayden's 
right-hand man. He is subject to call day and night. 

Mr. Hayden. He has been employed in the water department twenty-three years, 
and has become very efficient. He is frequently called out every night, sometimes 
four nights in the week. 

Mr. Henderson. Do those calls usually come to you, or to him ? 

Mr. Hayden. They come to us both. Wherever there is a large break, or anything 
endangering property, we both go out. 

The Chairman. How often does this necessity happen where you both go out in 
one nightt 

Mr. Hayden. I have been called out twice in a night. I have been called out four 
times in one week, and I have been forty hours at a time without sleep. I presume 
that we will average three nights in a week, and very frequently we go out Sundays. 
In 1883 I was called out every night for nearly two months when the pipes were 
affected by the excessive frost* We are liable at any time to be called. 



December 12, 1894. 

CHARITIES. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN TRACE'S", SUPERINTENDENT OF 

CHARITIES. 

The Chairman. I believe the item before us this morning is the subject of char- 
ities. 

Mr. Henderson. I see the item for the relief of the poor is the same? 
Mr. Tracey. It is the same. 
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Mr. Henderson. And the next item is the saine? 

Mr. Tracby. Yon want no explanation of those in which there is no change? 
Mr. Henderson. Not unless you can cut them. 

Mr. Tracey. No, sir; the next is the same, and the next is the same, and the next 
is the same. 

The Chairman. For the Central Dispensary and Emergency Hospital you ask for 
the same, toot 

Mr. Tracey. In regard to the Central Dispensary and Emergency Hospital they 
will he here to-day, as they want a little more. 
The Chairman. Who! 
Mr. Tracey. The director of the hospital. 
The Chairman. How much do they want f 

Mr. Tracey. They would like $15,000, from a communication Mr. Webb sent me. 
The Chairman. What have you to say about it? 

Mr. Tracey. What they wanted the Commissioners did not think was a proper 
matter to change in the estimate, $12,000 being sufficient to run the hospital. I 
spoke to Mr. Warner, president of the hospital, yesterday. For maintenance 
proper $12,000 is enough to get along with, bnt Mr. Webb will be along hereby and 
by to ask for an additional appropriation especially in connection with the training 
school for nurses. 

Mr. Henderson. You have cut the Columbia Hospital for Women? 

Mr. Tracey. There was an item of $10,000 for construction the current year 
which is omitted. 

Mr. Henderson. The children's hospital is the same. Is there any demand for an 
increase in either of those ? 

Mr. Tracey. The children's hospital has asked an increase, but it was not increased 
in the estimate. The Columbia Hospital asked for $25,000 instead of $20,000, bat 
they have just got their building up and nurses were going in and it was not rec- 
ommended by the Commissioner's or directed by them that there should be any pres- 
ent change in the estimate. 

Mr. Henderson. All of which shows our Commissioners are pretty careful and 
conservative men? 

The Chairman. Occasionally, at least. 

Mr. Henderson. 1 suppose you have cut on lots of other things? 
Commissioner Ross. We have cut $800,000 this year. 

Mr. Tracey. Now, the National Homeopathic Hospital Association. There is an 
increase in the estimate this year over the appropriation for last year, but this is the 
same amount estimated last year on grounds which appear in the last year's hearings. 
They have spent of private means about double what they received from the public. 

Mr. Henderson. What is $1,000 increase for first? 

Mr. Tracey. The $1,000 increase brings the estimate of this year up to the estimate 
of last year. They asked $2,000 increase last year and but $1,000 was granted. 
Their old appropriation was $7,000. Nine thousand dollars was recommended but 
$8,000 was finally granted. This year the $9,000 is asked for 

The Chairman. Will $8,000 answer as well this year as last year? 

Mr. Tracey. Scarcely. 

Mr. Henderson. My question is still unanswered; what is the $1,000 for? 

Mr. Tracey. They spent last year a good deal of money in improving the hospital 
and in improving the service, and they ran in debt, and their number of patients 
have steadily increased, and they want larger aid in return for larger services. 
That is their claim. 

Mr. Henderson. This is to pay their debts and have increased facilities? 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir; they built a laundry, and they built some kitchens and 
improved the service very much, and the statistics of the hospital really justifies 
the request. 

Mr. Henderson. Have you any statistics about what they are doing? 
Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Give them if you please. 

Mr. Tracey. Last year they received from the Treasury $7,000; they collected 
themselves from pay patients $5,543. They collected through the Ladies' Aid Society 
and built a laundry, $2,460. They raised $900 to meet the superintendent's salary — 

Mr. Henderson. Did the ladies raise that, too? 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir; $624 was received for outside nursing — nurses they sent out 
who earned that money. There was a donation of $150, and they borrowed $6,000. 
The Chairman. What is the total amount raised outside? 

Mr. Tracey. The total amount raised during the year, including the Government 

appropriation, was $22,748, the Government appropriation being $7,000 

The Chairman. Eight thousand dollars. 

Mr. Tracey. 1 am speaking now of the year before, so they raised nearly three 
times their appropriation. 
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Mr. Henderson. That is all very good and all very important to know, but I want 
io know something about what they did last year or this year compared with the 
ctat) as to whether there is any increase in the business? 

Mr. Trace y. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Have you got data on that? If so, give us the number of patients 
for 1893-94, for instance. " 

Mr. Tracey. I cau not give you the patients for 1894, but can for 1893. 
Mr. Henderson. Is there anybody coming to be heard on this subject? 
Mr. Tracey. Mr. Edson is going to appear presently. 
Mr. Henderson. You have not got that for 1894? 

Mr. Tracey. I will have that on hand presently, but I can give it for 1893. The 
next item is the Freedmen's Hospital and Asylum. There is an increase there — 
£58,525 is recommended, an increase of $5,500 over the appropriation for the present 
year. 

Mr. Henderson. I see there is a janitor estimated for at $600 and superintendent 
of nurses at $600? 

Mr. Tracey. They have no training school for nurses in that hospital. The 
nurses have been largely taken from the patients. The nursing has been very 
inferior, indeed, and while the colored women who are mostly used for the purpose 
there are good nurses of their kind, they are not modern nurses at all. Dr. Wil- 
liams, the new surgeon and chief of the hospital, a very enterprising man in his 
profession apparently, has very earnestly recommended the establishment of a 
colored training school for colored nurses, as being an occupation for which colored 
women well instructed are particularly tit, and it would be a great advantage to the 
hospital. I may say there is no institution of the kiud in the United States, with 
one exception, and it is for colored women who are graduates of normal schools, and 
opens up to them a career for which they are peculiarly fitted. 

Mr. Henderson. We have a training school for nurses in the District. 

Mr. Tracey. This is merely lecturing in connection with the hospital. 

Mr. Henderson. But they graduate those, and they graduate colored people, too. 

Mr. Tracey. Very few. 

Mr. Henderson. I delivered the annual address, and there was a colored woman 
who graduated at that time. 

Mr. Tracey. But he wants it in connection with the colored hospital — to have it 
a distinctively colored institution of that kind, and the scheme is a good one, and 
it would improve the hospital in one way there, because you know the people there 
on the pay rolls as nurses, etc., more than half could not sign their names. 

Mr. Henderson. Is there anybody coming to speak on that? 

Mr. Tracey. Dr. Williams will come if you wish. The other items, particularly the 
janitor, is very much needed there. 

The Chairman. Who is doing the work of the janitor now? 

Mr. Tracey. There is no proper janitor. They have been running on a system of 
details from the patients, and it does not work well, and they want to get the hospital 
in better shape, and they can do it with but little increase outlay, not merely in this 
matter of nurses, but in everything else. Dr. Williams has divided the hospital into 
proper scientific departments and wants to have everything systematized. 

Mr. Henderson. But Dr. Purvis got along with these details? 

Mr. Tracey. Dr. Williams has nothing but praise for Dr. Purvis. 

Mr. Henderson. I am not speaking to praise him, but simply to say that he got 
along with these details. 

Mr. Tracey. The hospital is being systematized, and with very little means it will 
be a great credit to the District. It is really the largest general hospital in Wash- 
ington ; its business is very large, indeed. 

The Chairman. There is an increase of $3,000, and you have accounted for $1,200 
for janitors, superintendent of nurses, etc. ; what is the other for?' 

Mr. Tracey. Well, for nurses. 

The Chairman. You say "for salaries and compensation of the surgeon in chief, 
two assistant surgeons, clerks, engineer and matron, nurses, laundresses, cooks, 
teamsters, watchmen and laborers, etc? 7 ' 

Mr. Tracey. The increase there is in the janitor and superintendent of nurses. 

The Chairman. But there is an increase there of $3,000 ; where does the rest come 
from? 

Mr. Tracey. That comes on the items of nurses' pay, the increased number of 
nurses, and increased pay. We propose to allow the nurses $7 a month and increase 
the number. That should have been italicized there ; so it was stated in the esti- 
mates in the application. The increase of nurses' pay does not show, but only the 
superintendent of nurses. There was submitted an increase for nurses themselves, 
which covers the difference. 

Mr. Henderson. Then $1,800 goes for nurses? 
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Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir; for the establishment of* a training school for nurses and 
increase of superintendent of nurses and pay of nurses. 

Mr. Henderson. The increase is $3,000, and $1,200 is itemized, leaving $1,800 
nnitemized. 

Mr. Trace y. For the nurses' training school. 

Mr. Henderson. I should think that should be specified. 

Mr. Tracey. It was in the schedule of estimates. I do not know how it came up. 

The Chairman. The rent of hospital is the same? 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Fuel and light t 

Mr. Tracey. Are the same ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What are these new words added, "medical attendance?" 

Mr. Tracey. I do not know why that medical attendance was added, and I do not 
see any particular force in it. I do not know why they should want any medical 
attendance unless it was when they occasionally sent and hired an assistant in a 
surgical operation, or something of that kind. 

Mr. Henderson. They do not ask an increase, but it may grow into it. 

The Chairman. Do you know how that appropriation is used? 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir. This hospital draws no money out. There can not be any 
of that money used by the hospital. It is purely a public institution, and they get 
all their supplies on requisition through the District Commissioners. The salaries 
are paid upon the public pay rolls and they are on a public-support basis. 

The Chairman. With regard to this medical attendance, they have been paying it 
from a part of this appropriation ? 

Mr. Henderson. You do not know what this is fort 

Mr. Tracey. I do not know what it is for, and I think it might as well go out. It 
does not matter in regard to their using the money, because they have none. They 
draw everything on requisition through the District authorities and pet everything 
at wholesale prices, and the system has worked very well, indeed, being an institu- 
tion supported by public means exclusively to get all their supplies through the 
public officials, and Dr.. Williams and the other officers of the hospital perform 
their duty much better, because it does not take any of their time away from their 
professional duties. 

Mr. Henderson. What have you to say about that new item, " For apparatus for 
heating wards by steam, $2,500?" 

Mr. Tracey. The wards in that hospital are now isolated wards and they are 
heated by stoves. It is a very dirty system and a very unsatisfactory system. 

Mr. Henderson. They are now heated by stoves? 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir ; and we want to get them heated by steam, which will be 
economical in the end, as well as much better for the patients in every way. 

Mr. Henderson. There are differences of opinion of physicians, some prefer stoves 
to steam. 

Mr. Tracey. I assure you that observation does not confirm that in a uniform 
heat, provided ventilation is secured. In these wards uniform heat is desired, and 
especially cleanliness, which would be procured by not having to carry in and out 
fuel. It is also economical. I do not think there can be any two opinions about 
that with modern steam appliances. 

Mr. Henderson. There is no question about it being cleaner. 

Mr Tracey. The idea is that the hospital should have a uniform temperature. 

Commissioner Truesdell. Mr. Chairman, if it is properly done it affords much 
better ventilation, as well as more economical, and affords a more uniform tem- 
perature. 

Mr. Henderson. By steam? 

Commissioner Truesdell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Well, a good many hospitals, you understand, use stoves? 

Commissioner Truesdell. Undoubtedly, but the stove heats merely in the room, 
and unless you have ventilating appliances there is no ventilation, whereas steam, if 
it is put in properly, as all modern systems are now, a system of ventilation goes 
with it which brings fresh warm air into the room all the time, and it is much supe- 
rior to stoves. 

Mr. Henderson. That carries us to page 67. 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir. The Washington Hospital for Foundlings is the same. I 
would earnestly recommend the word "final" be stricken out. It is delusive. It 
was put in as a part of an arrangement made some years ago* which was impos- 
sible to carry out, because the institution has been unable to sell its land at its price, 
and they are free to sell it ; and when they can they will move to cheaper premises 
and try to get along with less public aid or without any; but in the meantime 
the word "final" would tend to deceive the next Congress. The institution desires 
aid it gets, and it is on private property, the interest of which is equal to its public 
subvention, and it is well administered, and the trained nurses are extremely com- 
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petent, and it is doing very well indeed, and it was in the process of making a new 
arrangement in regard to children, in which this institution was exempt, when the 
word "final" was pnt in; but this was all explained in a paper which appears at 
the end of a section of the hearings of last year before this committee. 

The Chairman. There is no change in the estimates on pages 67 and 68 f 

Mr. Tracey. No, sir; they are all the Same as last year. 

Mr. Henderson. How many foundlings are there in the Washington Asylum for 
Foundlings? 

Mr. Tracey. Thirty-six, from the last quarterly reports. 
Mr. Henderson. How many inmates in the Church Orphanage Association? 
Mr. Tracey. It is not quite a hundred now, but it has been running about a hun- 
dred on an average for the year. 
Mr. Henderson. What denomination is that, Episcopal? 
Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. The hospital for foundlings is nonsectarian? 
Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Now in regard to the German Orphan Asylum? 

Mr. Tracey. That is Lutheran. 

Mr. Henderson. How many have they? 

Mr. Tracey. The German Orphan Asylum had 59 on an average during last year. 
There are more now. I can call off the averages of all those, if you wish it. 
Mr. Henderson. There is no increase on the top of page 68? 
Mr. Tracey. No, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Are those children there orphans? 
Mr. Tracey. Where, at the German Orphan Asylum? 

Mr. Henderson. At the National Association for the Relief of Destitute Colored 
Women and Children. 
Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. How many orphans are there ? 

Mr. Tracey. During the last fiscal year there was an average of 110. 

Mr. Henderson. What denomination is that? 

Mr. Tracey. They are Baptist and Methodist ; they are constituted as nondenom- 
inational, but -they have Baptist and Methodist worship, and they have public school 
instruction there, too. That includes a few aged women, yon know. 

Mr. Henderson. But 110 is the number of children? 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir. 

Ths Chairman. Do you want these words stricken out: "Including its care of 
colored foundlings" ? 
Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir; we have no colored foundlings at present. 
Mr. Henderson. But it is created for that purpose? 

Mr. Tracey. No, sir. The colored foundling institution was an institution that 
they established as a little branch on Eighth street, down the hill. 
The Chairman. When were these words added ? 

Mr. Tracey. Three years ago, I think, before I came here. But they had to give 
them up in consequence of the cutting down of their appropriations, and now the 
Board of Children's Guardians practically takes care of the colored foundlings, and 
the institution itself needs all the money it gets and very much more, because they 
have no other means. 

Mr. Henderson. I see there is no increase at St. Ann's. How many orphans are 
there? 

Mr. Tracey. One hundred and thirty-seven. They have about 35 of those in 
homes for which they pay board according to need from time to time. 
Mr. Henderson. The Association for Works of Mercy. There is no increase there? 
The Chairman. How many have they? 
Mr. Tracey. That is a reformatory institution. 
Mr. Henderson. Do they have children there? 
Mr. Tracey. They have 20. 
Mr. Henderson. They do not take orphans? 

Mr. Tracey. They are girls who have had misfortunes. It is strictly reformatory, 
but they have some under 16. 

The Chairman. How many have they? 

Mr. Tracey. They happen to have only 20, or they happened to have only 20 on 
the 30th of June last, and that was low for them. They run a little better than that, 
from twenty to twenty-five. 

The Chairman. The next is the House of the Good Shepherd. 

Mr. Henderson. Is that for orphans? 

Mr. Tracey. It is. both for probationers and penitents. 

The Chairman. What is its denomination ? 

Mr. Tracey. Catholic. It is an institution which could accommodate a good many 
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Mr. Henderson. What is the number of orphans? 

Mr. Tracey. I will have to look it up. Well, they do not distinguish as between 
orphans and others, but they distinguish between probationers and penitents, and 
they are women who have no support. 

Mr. Henderson. Do they take children? 

Mr. Trace y. There are nine or ten, who, having vicious and immoral surround- 
ings, have been sent there to be cared for and to be saved. 
Mr. Henderson. All women? 
Mr. Trace y. Yes, sir. 
The Chairman. Give the average number. 

Mr. Track y. It was 89 on the 30th day of June last, which is, lower than, usual. 
I can find the report and give the number of probationers and penitents, and others. 
Mr. Henderson. Can you give the number of orphans? 
Mr. Tracey. No, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Can you ascertain from the institution? 
Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Will you do that, please? 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir. I think they are nearly all orphans, practically. 
The Chairman. The next is St. Rose Industrial School. 

Mr. Tracey. That is an industrial school and is a Catholic institution. They 
receive children from St. Vincent's Female Orphan Asylum, and teach them dress- 
making, etc. 

Mr. Henderson. Is that an orphan institution? 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Can yon tell the number of orphans? 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How many? 

Mr. Tracey. They had 85. 

Mr. Henderson. The next is St. Joseph's? 

Mr. Tracey. They average 114. They are all boys. This is a Roman Catholic 
institution and it has a cheap per capita, about as cheap as St. John's, an Episcopal 
institution. They are nearly as cheap, within a small fraction of a cent a day. 

Mr. Henderson. We now come to page 70. 

Mr. Tracey. That is the Industrial Home School. That institution has just made 
application for a transfer from a private to a public corporation, from private to 
public account. It is situated on public ground, and the buildings are owned by 
the Government, and, as explained last year, are in very bad repair. There is a very 
full report of the institution in connection with my report, and they desire to sur- 
render their private charter and become a public corporation, and this proviso is 
drawn for that purpose. The appropriation was reclassified by me at the direction 
of the Commissioners, for the purpose of bringing it within the provisions of the 
law and custom, that the salaries should be specified; so every salary to be paid in 
the institution is put specifically down here, instead of being lumped as heretofore. 
That institution received last year $2,165 for board of wards of the Board of Chil- 
dren's GuarJians, and a proviso was added that, if it became a public institution, it 
should support such wards of that Board as were sent to it without public charge, 
.and the appropriation was accordingly increased a little. 

They will get this year, at the ratio now being paid, certainly $2,500 of that sort of 
work to do. That will increase virtually the appropriation of the Board of Chil- 
dren's Guardians that much and give them that much more to do ; hence the change 
in their appropriation. The proviso is drawn so as to bring it within the public 
system of the District, becoming a public institution on the principle I spoke of 
awhile ago, that where the public pays everything and manages everything it should 
be through the public agency, as in the engineer department, etc. 

The Chairman. What is the increase there for? Salaries, practically? 

Mr. Tracey. No, sir ; very little for salaries. It was rather a jumble and it is hard 
to separate exactly, but if you will allow me I will find it. The appropriation for 
the current fiscal year was $9,9CK> and it received $2,127.50 through the Board of 
Children's Guardians. Its average number of inmates was 75. Thirteen thousand 
dollars is asked for it, providing the wards of the Board of Children's Guardians be 
not charged for. That amounts to $2,500, that being the estimate the Board of Chil- 
dren's Guardians will put out on them the coming year, so that that accounts for $2,500 
of the increase. The rest of the increase is for repairs, to allow them to put the 
buildings in decent repair. One of them is in such bad repair, a little while ago 
the Commissioners had to make a special order out of the emergency fund. It was 
actually falling down. This is the old poorhouse building, and when it rains hard 
it rains through all the stories. I spoke of that last yeur. 

The Chairman. Did you take that $2,500 into account in the estimate of the 
Board of Guardians? 

Mr. Tracey. No, sir ; that makes their appropriation $22,500 instead of $20,000, 
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virtually. I have alluded to that in my explanation. However, that will appear 
in the course of their item in a few moments. 

Mr. Henderson. Who drew the phraseology in thist 

Mr. Tracey. I did. 

Mr. Henderson. The whole of itf 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir. No, I did not the whole of it. They submitted a form. 
Mr. Henderson. Who, the trustees f 

Mr. Tracey. The trustees submitted a form and asked that the thing be done, and 
I -went over it and put in the salary list in order to comply with the requirements of 
law, of which they were not aware. 
Mr. Henderson. This is the phraseology at the bottom of page 71 f 
Mr. Tracey. This was amended by me and submitted to the Commissioners to 
put in the act. 

Mr. Henderson. Let me see if I understand this. The property of the Industrial 
Home School now belongs to the United States f 
Mr. Tracey. It is the old poorhouse. 

Mr. Henderson. What is the effect of this proposition here f 
Mr. Tracey. The effect of the proposition is to change it from a private corpora- 
tion to a public corporation. 

Mr. Henderson. Without changing the title of the property f I have not read 
this long item yet. 

Mr. Tracey. No, sir ; it is simply to change it from a private to a public corpora- 
tion. The trustees are now appointed by their own board of trustees, and we want 
to change it so that the trustees will be appointed by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. Henderson. Who appoints them nowf 

Mr. Tracey. They are appointed by themselves by election. They are a corpora- 
tion organized under the general act, and when vacancies occur they fill those 
vacancies. 

Mr. Henderson. Does this change existing law? 

Mr. Tracey. Only to that extent. Yes, sir; to the extent of transferring that 

Sower to the Commissioners. They came to the Commissioners and said they 
esired to surrender their private charter; that they have no means except public 
means and no property except public property, and they wanted to abrogate, and 
wanted you to take this off their hands. This was drawn to effectuate this. 
Mr. Henderson. Was not this institution created by a special act of Congress? 
Mr. Tracey. No, sir. They are organized, I think, under the general act. I am 
not quite sure, but I will look that up in a minute. 
The Chairman. In what respect does this one differ from the Boys' Reform School t 

Mr. Tracey. It is an entirely different case. It differs in one respect 

The Chairman. I mean in the character of the school? 

Mr. Tracey. This is entirely an industrial school, for boys and girls also. It 
teaches especially the trades of a florist and a carpenter, and it takes children before 
the reform age. It takes destitute children as distinguished from delinquent children, 
and it is not a penal iustitution, but a charitable institution strictly. Its commit- 
ments are not before a magistrate except upon request, when brought before him by 
an agent of the Humane Society. But admissions are regulated by the committee on 
admissions, which meets and passes upon applications, considers questions of the 
applicant being a bona tide resident of the District of Columbia, and whether his 
record entitles him to such an admission, and generally acts in that way in sifting 
admissions and demissions from the school. It teaches the children in these trades 
and occupations, and about Washington it has some extremely creditable graduates. 

Mr. Henderson. Had not you better look up the history of this institution and 
see how it was created and give us that data? It may be we are contemplating a 
change of existing law. 

Mr. Tracey. I will make a little memorandum on the subject and send it to you 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Henderson. Can not we get the origin of the property, so as to get track of 
the land there? 

Commissioner Ross. Yes, sir ; I think it belonged to the city of Georgetown origi- 
nally, and it was donated for this purpose. 

Mr. Henderson. There may be limitations in the articles of donation? 

Mr. Tracey. If you will allow me to suggest, Mr. McPherson, chairman of the 
committee on legislation, might render some assistance in the matter. 

Mr. Henderson. We ought to know something about the foundation of it and 
see where we stand. 

Mr. Tracey. I have everything at hand, and I can make out a memorandum in a 
short time. 

Mr. Henderson. Do you now understand it is a private concern? 
DIS APP 9 
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Mr. Tracey. The trustees were named in the original certificate of corporation, 
and they perpetuated themselves by filling vacancies as they occurred under the 
statutes. 

Mr. Henderson. Then it is really a public institution, belonging to the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Tracey. I take it really as being a public institution, and all this does is to 
change the manner of appointment of trustees and the manner of accounting from 
private accounting to public accounting. Originally they had some private dona- 
tions coming in, but lately they have had none at all, and this simply puts them in 
line with otner public institutions. It does not really change the character of it. 
It simply provides that the public authorities shall appoint the managers instead of 
the board. 

Mr. Henderson. Well, the title is not in us as it is in the Reform School ; we own 
the property, but do not control it in the same way. 

Mr. Tracey. No, sir ; these people control the property by grace, or rather they 
are tenants at the will of the public. This place was allowed to be occupied, but 
all the money that has been spent on it has been public money. 

Mr. Henderson. They are tenants at will, but the Government owns this insti- 
tution there; they are our servants in carrying out the acts of Congress in run- 
ning it. 

Commissioner Ross. They have had the public school system there and a teacher. 
Mr. Tkacey. So have some of these others, as the German Orphan Asylum, etc. 
Mr. Henderson. What other institution have we in the District which would be 
like this? 

Mr. Tracey. It would be somewhat like the Reform School, but a difference in the 
class of children admitted. The Reform School admits children in two ways, by 
commitment of the court and by commitment of their president. This admits only by 
commitment from the committee on admission and commitment of the Board of Chil- 
dren's Guardians. 

Mr. Henderson. Now, is there anything more than two facts in this thing, first 
■stating in detail what the money is appropriated for; and, secondly, that the trus- 
tees are to be appointed by the Commissioners instead of filling vacancies them- 
selves ? 

Mr. Tracey. That is all. 

Mr. Henderson. Are there any other items in this? 

Mr. Tracey. No, sir. Their application stated that they preferred to be a public 
institution. 

Mr. Henderson. Do the trustees themselves prefer this method of appointing? 
Mr. Tracey. They came and asked this very language; that is, their committee on 
legislation. 

Mr. Henderson. Is there anybody in the District resisting this new method? 

Mr. Tracey. Not at all. In my annual report 

Mr. Henderson. That covers all we want to know. 

The Chairman. You say you modified the provisions that they submitted to yon? 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In some respects? 

Mr. Tracey. Only to comply with the directions in making up appropriations, to 
make salaries specific. They had a lump sum before, and I put them down according 
to their present rates. 

The Chairman. Is that the only change you made? 

Mr. Tracby. Except the proviso, that they being a public institution children sent 
to them by the Board of Children's Guardians, that being a public commitment, 
should be supported by them without further charge. 

The Chairman. Was the provision submitted to them after all the changes had 
been made ? 

Mr. Tracey. I do not know; I think not. I am not aware that it was, but I told 
them of it in a general way ; but it might be well to have them here and see whether 
they are satisfied or not. 

Mr. Henderson. Who is chairman of this school? 

Mr. Tracey. Mr. McPherson is chairman of the committee on legislation; he 
attends to this. 

Mr. Henderson. Who is president of this Board? 

Mr. Tracey. The president, I think, is not here at present. 

Mr. Henderson. What McPherson is that? 

Mr. Tracey. John B. McPherson. He is an old lawyer, and he was a partner of 
the senior Carlisle, Calderon Carlisle's father. 
Mr. Henderson. Who is chairman now ? 

Mr. Tracey. I think Dr. Falls, but I will tell you in one moment, as they have 
made chances there. Mr. Janney is their treasurer, Mrs. Barlow is their superin- 
tendent. You will remember she was here last year. You will find in this book, 
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which I am going, to leave with you, a full statement of their application, and why 
they make it, and all about it. It commences on page 147. 
Mr. Henderson. What book is that in? 

Mr. Tracey. It is my report for 1894. I have got an advance copy here, but it 
will be ont of the printer's hands to-day. It states all these things in detail. 

Mr. Henderson. Now, a few questions about these salaries. The superintendent 
gets $1,200; is that a reasonable amount? 

Mr. Tracey. That is for Mrs. Barlow. She did receive for sometime $1,000, when 
they were in some difficulties, but when the Girl's Reform School was started she 
offered a higher salary to go there, and last year the Board, which regulated the 
salaries, made the salary $1,200. 

Mr. Henderson. This is the first time she has been getting $1,200? 

Mr. Tracey. No, sir; she received $1,200 until she voluntarily relinquished a part 
ot her salary and cut down all the others accordingly. 

Mr. Henderson. Was she engaged at the Girls' Reform School? 

Mr. Tracey. No, sir; she was offered a position there, which she declined. 

Mr. Henderson. I see they paid the superintendent there $1,000. 

Mr. Tracey. That was $1,200 and was cut down. Mrs . Barlow is a very superior 
wompn aud does a great deal of hard work there. The florists and pay-roll rates I 
just took from the pay roll. 

Mr. Henderson. That is what they have been receiving? 

Mr. Tracey. There is no alteration at all, except they received the money from 
the Government in a lump sum then instead of being detailed so it could not be 
followed. 

The Chairman. Are these the same salaries received for similar work in other 
institutions ? 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir ; only the Girls' Reform School, as General Henderson was 
just saying, the superintendent there receives only $1,000, and she is a very good 
woman — Mrs. Aldrich — whom they had the great row about. 

Mr. Henderson. What is the increase if the salaries are the same? 
. Mr. Tracey. Twenty-five hundred dollars, for the Board of Children's Guardians 
is part of it. 

The Chairman. Why do you put that in there? 

Mr. Tracey. Because they are a public institution, absolutely a public institution ; 
they are just like the Reform School for Girls. There is no sense in putting it in 
for one to pay over to the other. 

The Chairman. That is true; but can you tell how much will be required for this 
purpose? 

Mr. Tracey. By their capacity, and what portion they are now using. They paid 
$2,157 to them last year, and they are now paying at about the rate of $2,500 the 
present year, and it is to let tbem continue to use the school to that extent, which 
seems to be the natural tbing. 

The Chairman. This appropriation really goes to the Board of Children's Guard- 
ians to be used 

Mr. Tracey. It does not go to them. They will take the children without any 
charge. Then, there is the putting the building in repair. 

Mr. Henderson. I do not understand you yet. The appropriation this year is 
$9,900? 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. And they ask for $13,000? 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. That is an increase of $3,100. 
Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Now, the salaries are $4,554 in all? 
Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. And those are the same as the rate now paid? 
Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Now, the next paragraph is $8,446, so that the increase must be 
in that paragraph? 
Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Now, what have the Board of Children's Guardians to do with 
that paragraph ? It seems to be for fuel, provisions, and things needed for the insti- 
tution. 

Mr. Tracey. Well, unless it came under "other necessary item of supplies " — 
unless that be so construed, of course they enter in the support of these children as 
well as the support of all other children. 

Mr. Henderson. What the Board of Children's Guardians gets we give them 
directly to use. 

Mr. Tracey. That is not the point: the point is that this becoming a public insti- 
tution entirely, and the Board of Children^ Guardians being the same, it was pro- 
vided that they should take their children without pay. 
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The Chairman. I do not see how you can fix in advance that amount, not knowing 
what number of children the Board of Children's Guardians will send there. 

Mr. Track Y. We simply judge by what they have sent in the past. 

Mr* Henderson. I understand this increase of $3,100 is upon the assumption that 
there will be an increase of pupils there by reason of commitments sent through th« 
Board of Children's Guardians. 

Mr. Tracey. No, sir : that the Board of Children's Guardians has tbia year paid 
two thousand one hundred and odd dollars to this institution for the support of their 
wards. That becoming a public institution absolutely, there would be no occasion 
for their paying orer for the support of their wards, paying out of one public pocket 
into another public pocket. 

Mr. Henderson, if this amount should be allowed here the amount we give the 
Board of Children's Guardians could be cut to that extent f 

Mr. Tracey. Instead of cutting that amount I think the Board of Children'! 
Guardians, as will appear when they come before you, will make a showing of legiti- 
mate claims to increase the appropriation for their own private work on the ground 
of the increase of their business. 

The Chairman. In their statement do they make reference to this, tool 

Mr. Tracey. They do not, but they undoubtedly will when they come before 
you, and I have made reference to it in my report, and you will find reference to 
almost everything relating to these matters in the report. 

The Girls' Reform School is in the same position in regard to the board as th© Indus- 
trial Home School now would be. It receives children from them under the law and 
gets no pay. 

Mr. Henderson. How much did the Board of Children's Guardians pay them last 
year? 

Mr. TRacey. $2,127.50. 

The Chairman. Then, without this change you would not recommend that increase f 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir ; because they need some for repair of building, about $1,000. 

The Chairman. But you would not recommend this $2,500 unless it is changed 
from a private to a pubiic corporation ? 

Mr. Tracey. No, sir; that is simply to give them the same money they had before, 
so that they will have a direct appropriation instead of an indirect appropriation. 

Mr. Henderson. This explains about the Board of Children's Guardians having 
$2,127.50 of the $3,100. Now what is the rest? 

Mr. Tracey. It is for the repair of building. Tney made a showing to the Com- 
missioners in regard to the condition of their building, and this building can not be 
longer occupied for the purpose without a good deal of repairing. 

Mr. Henderson. Well, there is nothing in this paragraph that would allow such 
expenditure. It is mostly for fuel, provisions, etc. 

Mr. Tracey. "And other necessary items of supplies," unless that is thought to 
cover it. 

The Chairman. You could not include repair of buildings in that ? 

Commissioner Ross. The better way would be to change it and say "repairs." 

Mr. Henderson. It ought to be "improvements and repairs," I should say. 

Mr. Tracey. At the time this was being done repairs were ordered from the 
emergency fund, and we have not yet received what that would amount to. There 
was a building falling down and they had to shore it up. 

Mr. Henderson. How much is going to be needed for improvement and repairs? 

Mr. Trace v. I should think in the neighborhood of $1,000 to keep the property at 
all in condition. The buildings are in very bad shape and everything that is put in 
there comes out. They raise a large portion of their supplies, as they farm very 
Well. 

The Chairman. The next item is "the Board of Children's Guardians." 

Mr. Tracey. In regard to the Board of Children's Guardians, I would like to say 
there was a difference of opinion last year, and there was more or less contention, 
but the difference, as far as the superintendent of charities was concerned, was entirely 
in reference to the proposition that this board should receive, exclusively, the appro- 
priations for certain charitable institutions of the District. That matter having 
been settled as it is, there seems to be no further ground for contention on the sub- 
ject. The Board of Children's Guardians is now couduoting its work in its proper 
sphere of taking children committed to it by the courts and putting them in free 
homes, after more or less preliminary instruction and training in institutions, etc., 
and to the extent to which money may be needed for that purpose in carrying out 
their proper and distinctive mission during this fiscal year. I am anxious they 
should have it, and I believe, if they are allowed a little more than they possibly may 
spend, it will be turned in. 

In regard to the appropriation of this year, there have been some economies 
effected. The Board ol Children's Guardians had a rate for boarding children last 
year at $10 a month, I think, uniformly, and they cut it down at my suggestion, in 
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view of the appropriation of this year, to $8, with the exception of the Industrial 
Home, which did not agree, and we are now effecting a very important economy in 
the care of feeble-minded children. I have one proposition now to change the 
standard price of $250 to $225, and Mr. Wolf, the chairman of the Board, tyas recently 
been to the Ellwyn Institution, where most of the feeble-minded children of the Dis- 
trict are cared for. to offer them a proposition to take them at $200 a head, so that 
by these economies its administration will be much more economical. 

Mr. Henderson. Are they going to expend all of the $15,000 this yearf 

Mr. Tracby. Yes, sir; because they now have the feeble-minded children. They 
are going to expend all of it, and I believe they are going to ask for a deficiency. X 
lecommended $20,000, which was my recommendation last year ; but I would like to 
say, also, before the people who are here, it regard to one matter, which is in relation 
to the salary of their agent, Mr. Lewis. His salary was formerly $1,800 and it wa» 
cut down to $1,500 in the bill. 

.Now, the distinctive feature of their work, the only distinctive feature and 
important feature, is the inspection of these children in the homes after they are 
put out. Now that is a business which necessarily increases. Upon the fidelity 
and promptness with which that is performed everything depends, and as th«> Board 
have selected him their agent again I do not think that compensation of $1,800 a 
year would be excessive for that duty well done. 

Mr. Henderson. It is $1,500 now? 

Mr. Tracby. It was formerly $1,800, and it was cut down to $1,500. I would like 
to see it go back to the old rate, not on the ground that the work is much heavier, 
but it depends upon him under that system, as it is impossible for the members of 
the Board or anyone else to know much about those children scattered throughout 
the District and adjoining States, and throughout the United States, in fact, except 
the inspecting agent. Inspection is the life and merit of that system,' whatever it 
may have, and so in my report I have said I think the inspection ought to be liber- 
ally sustained. 

The Chairman. You know there was a good deal of complaint about his extrav- 
agance before the president of the Board of Children's Guardians last year. 

Mr. Tracey. I know that. There was a tendency to spend money pretty freely, 
but I do not know that I would call it wanton extravagance on his part, but the 
money went out pretty fast when they had more than they needed; but they are not 
in that condition now. The duty of inspection of those who are placed out will 
necessarily more or less increase, and I think the amount allowed for Board expeuses 
is very small, a very small increase. 

The Chairman. All his expenses are paid? 

Mr. Track Y. Of course all his expenses are paid, but he came here with the under- 
standing that it was a $1,800 arrangement, and he was cut down to $1,500, and I 
think it would be just to restore it. 

The Chairman. Is that the object in striking out here what yon proposed in the 
ourrent year, "expenses, including salary of agent, not to exceed/' etc. ? 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It would be* simply leaving it with the Board of Children's Guard- 
ians to fix the salary? 

Mr. Tracey. The law establishing the board allows $2,400 for that purpose. That 
is the act establishing the Board of Children's Guardians which I have here, which 
allows it for not more than two agents. We have a man* now employed at $600 a 
year as assistant to Mr. Lewis, which would use up the $2,400. 

The Chairman. Did they have one last year? 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir; $i,800 and $600 makes $2,400. 

The Chairman. Have they had an assistant all the time? 

Mr. Tracey. Yes. sir. And they have another person in the office, a stenogra- 
pher, etc. They have got a pretty fair force there. But I am anxious to have their 
matters considered this year as far as possible in the first instance after this expla- 
nation on their own presentation of the case. There is no fundamental ground any 
longer for any contention, as I understand it. The board has been instructed to con* 
fine its application for an appropriation for its own purposes. 

The Chairman. What is the balance of this $4,000 used for? 
• .Mr. Tracey. There are the traveling expenses of going about, which are rathe? 
heavy, and some expenses which you will tind in their report, which commences on 
page 50. They have submitted a very full statement. I can state they will 
undoubtedly hand you figures presently. Their report commences on page 50 here 
and runs to page 74. It is very full and contains, I ought to mention, some data 
which might be regarded as obsolete because it relates to things which happeued in 
1890, but it was legitimately. I thought, part of the record of the controversy of 
last year, and so I inserted it with the other papers of the board. 

The Chairman. In the next item you increase the appropriation from $13,000 to 
$16,000. 
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Mr. Trace y. Yes, sir; that is for the boarding of children. 

The Chairman. And $2,500 added in the Industrial Home appropriation would 
make $18,500. 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir ; that would go between their administration and their board; 
because if the agent's salary is raised the administration expenses goes back to the 
old figure of $5,000. My calculation of $22,500 was, in a general way, that for feeble- 
minded children they could be brought down so as to call for $5,000. That wonld 
leave $17,500; and the administration expenses, including the travel and the salary 
of two agents and office running, and all that sort of thing, would be $5,000, bring- 
ing it down to $12,500, leaving $12,500 for the support of the wards of the board 
proper while they were boarded out, which would leave them 125 children, at $100 a 
year each. They cost on an average now $80 a year for the older wards and $108 for 
infants' board. 

The Chairman. How many do you say they have taken care of last year? 

Mr. Tracey. They have on hand from the start 216, less about seven absconded, etc. 

The Chairman. Since the beginning of the work? 

Mr. Tracey. The census now is 216. 

The Chairman. When did they commence? 

Mr. Tracey. They commenced the administration about the 1st of May, 1892, and 
began to care for children on the 1st of July, 1892. 

Mr. Henderson. I see the total appropriation for charity for the current year was 
$209,550, and the estimate for next year is $245,870, an increase of $36,320? * 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Have you got a summary to show what those items of increase are? 

Mr. Tracey. No, sir; but I can give it to you immediately. They are all shown 
in detail, but I will make up a little schedule and hand it to you. 

Mr. Henderson. I wish you would do it. Just account for this $36,326, so we 
can have it. 

Mr. Tracey. A large part of the increase is on account of the Reform School for 
Girls for construction. There is $30,000 right there. 
Mr. Henderson. Is that the exact amount? 
Mr. Tracey. That is the larger part of it. 
Mr. Henderson. Is that the exact increase there, $30,000? 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir: $28,000 and $2,000. Then there is an item in the Indus- 
trial Home School for the Board of Childrens' Guardians. 
Mr. Henderson. How much is the Industrial Home School item? 
Mr. Tracey. It is changed from $9,900 to $13,000, an increase of $3,100. 
Mr. Henderson. Now what is the amount for the Board of Children's Guardians? 
Mr. Tracey. It is changed from $17,000 to $20,000, an increase of $3,000. 
Mr. H ENDER80N . That does not give all. There is still $226 unaccounted for. 
Mr. Tracey. Then there is the Freedman's Hospital increase. 
Mr. Henderson. How much is that? 

Mr. Tracey. That is more than that. There must be some little mistake in the 
figuring somewhere. 

Mr. Henderson. Well, give it to us so we can have it to a cent. 

Mr. Tracey. I will give it to you exactly. I will say in a general way there are 
a large number of applications which I have been asked to present for being pnt 
upon the public list ; but they were not put upon the public estimate. Some of them 
have a considerable showing of merit, but they are all dealt with in my report and 
will be found under the head of new applications for aid. 

BOARD OF CHILDREN'S GUARDIANS. 
STATEMENT OF MR. SIMON WOLF. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee : As I know your time is very 
valuable, and mine no less so, I will say that Mrs. MacFarland, Mr. Hallem, whom I 
regret to say is absent, Mr. Lewis, and myself as president of the Board of Chil- 
dren's Guardians, have been requested to appear before you in regard to the appro- 
priations for the fiscal year commencing July, 1895, and ending June 30, 1896. We 
understand this is not the proper place to ask any deficiency. 

The Chairman. We have nothing to do with any deficiency. 

Mr. Wolf. I wish to state at the outset, briefly, that we find the appropriation 
voted for at the late session is entirely inadequate for our wants. 

Mr. Henderson. It is $17,000? 

Mr. Wolf. Yes, sir. We are confronted with a deficiency which is growing every 
day ; so much so, indeed, that last week I went over to Ellwyn, where we are com- 
pelled by law to place feeble-minded children in the District, and where we have 23 
wards. * I went there for the purpose of trying to secure a reduction in the annual 
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rate, which heretofore has been paid by the Government, through the Interior 
Department, of $250 each. 

Mr. Henderson. What do you estimate the deficiency to be? 

Mr. Wolf. Mr. Lewis, what is the actual deficiency at the present time? 

Mr. Lewis. $1,400. 

The Chairman. What do yon estimate it for the year? 

Mr. Wolf. This bill here, Mr. Chairman, which we ask to be passed, has been sub- 
mitted to Colonel Tracey and meets with his approval, so far as the wording of the 
feeble-minded children clause is concerned. Heretofore that class of work has been 
done through Dr. Gallaudet, and we now ask that the feeble-minded children be 
assigned to us through the courts. 

Mr. Henderson. In regard to this matter of deficiency, what is the amount of 
deficiency for the whole year? 

Mr. Lewis. It can not possibly be less than $1,800. It is $1,498 now. 

Mr. Wolf. I will read you the bill, which we submit : 

''Board of Children's Guardians. — For the Board of Children's Guardians,, 
created under the act approved July twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and ninety-two,, 
namely : For administrative expenses, including salaries of agents, expenses of plac- 
ing and visiting children, and all office and sundry expenses, five thousand three 
hundred and forty dollars ; 

" For the care of feeble-minded children; for board and care of all children, not 
feeble-minded, who may be committed to said board by the courts of the District of 
Columbia; for the temporary care of children pending investigation, while being: 
transferred from place to place or while being maintained by the said board under 
temporary orders of the courts, twenty-six thousand two hundred dollars ; 

*'ln all, thirty-one thousand five hundred and forty dollars: 

"Provided, That the said board shnll have the care and supervision of all indigent 
feeble-minded children whose parents have resided within the District of Columbia 
for not less than one year immediately preceding the filing of an application for the 
public care and maintenance of any such feeble-minded child, whenever such chil- 
dren may be committed to the care of the board by the police court or criminal court 
or orphans' court of the District; and power is hereby given to these courts to com- 
mit such children." 

Mr. Dockery. That is the legislation you are asking? 

Mr. Wolf. In connection with this appropriation. 

Mr. Dockery. It is new legislation ? 

Mr. Wolf. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dock*:ry. Have you submitted that to the District of Columbia Committee f 
Mr. Wolf. No, sir ; we have not submitted it, because as it comes in connection 

with the appropriation we thought it would be for this committee. 

The Chairman. It would be subject to the point of order in the House, and it 

would go out. 

Mr. Dockery. Why do you propose to take from Dr. Gallaudet the control of the 
feeble-minded children? 

Mr. Wolf. Because he has requested us to ask for this legislation. We have no* 
complaint to oner against Dr. Gallaudet ; on the contrary, we should be glad for it 
to continue, but he says that it does not belong to him at all. He says there is no 
reason why he should be troubled and annoyed about a matter about which he has 
nothing to do, and the care of these children has been placed by law under this 
board and we should have the absolute control, subject to the courts. That is what 
Dr. Gallaudet himself has said. Now, I was going to say 

Mr. Henderson. Mr. Wolf, will you pause for a moment? 

Mr. Wolf. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Without the new legislation, for your wants for the next fiscal 
year what do you need? 

Mr. Wolf. We need the amount stated there, and I will show you why we 
need it. 

Mr. Henderson. The estimate submitted is $20,000? 

Mr. Wolf. $31,000 we ask for. 

Mr. Henderson. It is not submitted here. 

The Chairman. Here it is— $20,000. 

Mr. Wolf. I will state, gentlemen, you are well aware this is an institution cre- 
ated by Congress — that every dollar of money which is not checked out of the Treas- 
ury for legitimate purposes is turned back into the Treasury. 

Mr. Henderson. I know that ; but let us get down to the facts, gentlemen. 

The Chairman. Commence with the first item. You ask an increase from $4,000 
to $5,430. What is the $1,430 increase for ? That is administrative? 

Mr. Wolf. That is for administration, in consequence of having to visit the homes 
where these children have been placed in free homes, and for additional office 
expenses. 
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The Chairman. What are those office expenses? 

Mr. Wolf. You reduced, at the last session, the salary of the agent from $1,800 to 
$1,500. He very kindly, at the urgent solicitation of every Mend of the institution, 
remaiued with us, although he bad offers for much larger sums than the office gave 
him originally, and we wish to restore the salary to a deserving 

Mr. Dockery. To what amount in the estimates? 

Mr. Wolf. $1,800. 

Mr. Dockkry. 'J hat accounts for $300. What is the other $1,040? 
Mr. Wolf. Here is a letter 

Mr. Dockkry. What is the $1,040 additional increase? 

Mr. Wolf. I was going to call your attention to the fact that these children, for 
instance, have to be taken to Philadelphia — feeble-minded children. We have two 
on hand now and we have been waiting to send them. The expenses of the agent 
who has to take them over have never been accounted for at all, and the various 
items of increase are all indicated in the letter which the disbursing officer of the 
board, the secretary and disbursing officer, has written to me, and which I will leave 
m part of the record. Mr. Mann, as you all know, is the son of Horace Mann, one 
of the greatest educators this country has ever produced 

Mr. Henderson. Can you pick out of the letter the items? 

Mr. Wolf. Will you permit Mr. Lewis, the ajjeut, to make a short statement? 

Mr. Docker y. We just want to know the items of that increased estimate of 
$1,340. Three hundred dollars for salary has been accounted for; now, what are 
the other items? 

Mr. Lewis. I do not know that I can separate the items asked for, but the estimate 
of the board for administrative expenses is as follows: Two clerks, $1,200— — 
The Chairman. How many have you now? 
Mr. Lewis. Two. 

The Chairman. What is the salary now ? 
Mr. Lewis. $900 — the two. 
The Chairman. And you ask for how much ? 
Mr. Lewis. $1,200. 

Mr. Wolf. The reason of that is the additional clerk has to do additional duties 
in traveling when the agent himself can not go. 

Mr. Lewis. Salary of one principal agent, $1,800, an increase of $390; salary of 
one assistant agent, $600. This is a new office. 

The Chairman. You have not any assistant agent now ? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. Rent of office room, $300; that it* just the same as we are now 
paying ; office and sundry expenses, $240. 
The Chairman. What was that last year? 

Mr. Lewis. There was no estimate of that sort included. Expenses in placing 
and visiting^ 

The Chairman. What is that " Office and sundry expenses?" 

Mr. Lewis. Stationery, printing, postage, and new furniture, if any is required, 
and everything of that sort. 

The Chairman. From what fund was that paid out of last year? 

Mr. Lewis. General administration fund. This is classified more closely than the 
other fund. 

Mr. Tracey. These" items are ou page 52 of my report 

Mr. Lewis. The last item is expenses of placing and visiting children, $900, mak- 
ing altogether $5,340. 

Mr. Dockery. The items are, as I understand, $1,800 for agent, two clerks at 
$1,200 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir; $1,200 for the two. 

Mr. Dockery. That being an increase of what? 

Mr. Lewis. Three hundred dollars. 

Mr. Dockery. Then a new officer at $600? 

Mr. Lewis Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dockery. The increase in salaries being $1,500. 

The Chairman. There is $900 for visiting children. What was paid out this car- 
rent year, how much up to this time? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, I can not answer you, but I can in a moment or two, if you give 
me a chanee to find it here. 

Mr. Tracey. I would say, General, that the report of the Board of Children's 
Guardians is found on page 50 of this pamphlet, where you will find nearly all of 
these figures. 

Mr. Wolf. I wish to state, while Mr. Lewis is looking that up, that we have been 
paying to Ellwyn $250 for each of these children, and I went there and asked if 
they would take $200, and Dr. Barr thought they would take them at that, but her© 
is a letter I received through Mr. Lewis in which the board of directors refused to 
reduce it. They say they will take $200 on account for each child, but they expect 
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118 to pay the balance. Now, there are 23 children, and 2 more waiting, making 25, 
at $250, which is $6,250, nearly half of what was appropriated for the whole service 
of the Board last year, so yon can see the feeble-minded children, if they are to be 
cared for, must have a larger appropriation. We now owe these people a quarter's 
account, which we can not pay, simply because the number of children we must 
care for is increasing to such an alarming extent. 

We have now 216 children that we have to care for, and that does not include 
feeble-minded children, and the action of this Board is crippled in consequence for 
want of proper appropriations. Now, it is perfectly immaterial how much money 
will be appropriated. We are under bond, or rather the disbursing officer is. He 
draws through the Commissioners and superintendent of charities quarterly, and we 
can not pay a dollar more than just so much, and whatever balance, if there is an 
excess, goes back into the Treasury. It is not like a private institution. It is one 
of these institutions run by persons who are entirely disinterested except in the 
interests of humanity. 

If you could be in court to see daily the amount of destitution and want that has 
been thrown upon our shoulders in consequence of this matter, you would be almost 
heartbroken at the sight. It is not only children of the criminal classes, but children 
who have fathers and mothers who have abandon them, and children of brutal and 
drunken parents, -and children of women who have been unfortunate and been 
stranded in their pursuits for existence — all of such children are thrown upon us and 
we must care for them. The aim and object of the Board is, of course, to secure 
as many free homes as possible to place these children in and to make them regain a 
semblance of the happiness which has been denied them ; but we can not always suc- 
ceed. Therefore a certain number must be placed in institutions where their board 
is p*id for, and in homes where board is paid for, and to see that these cbildren 
are properly cared for, that they are not taken advantage of aud brutally treated, 
our agent or subagent has to visit them, and that naturally creates expense. 

This is an institution which in the course of time will undoubtedly stand as high 
in the regard and affection of the community as any that is maintained in other cities, 
where the system has worked splendidly. And right here I wish to say, once and for* 
all, and emphatically, that we are not at warfare with any institution in the city. It 
is far foreign to our purpose, and the only thing we claim is any moneys appropriated 
by the Government for dependent and feeble-minded children should go out through 
the Government agents. I myself am connected with private institutions, and we 
run them in accordance with what we think is right, and this is an institution 
which really does a vast amount of good on earth, and ought to have the encour- 
agement and generous support of the legislative branch of the Government. We 
ask for nothing except what is right. 

Mr. Henderson. Mr. Wolf, you are a lawyer, and this is a new paragraph which 
you propose. Does it change existing law creating the Board of Cbildrens Guard- 
ians! 

Mr. Wolf. No, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Does it enlargo or diminish its powers! 

Mr. Wolf. No, sir, on the contrary ; but instead of the criminal court and police 
court, which have now jurisdiction, we have added the orphan's court, making three 
courts which will have jurisdiction. 

Mr. Henderson. The paragraph, then, you first read was for the purpose of group- 
ing together the different interests contemplated by the original act creating the 
board? 

Mr. Wolf. That is all there is in it. 

Mr. Henderson. Then it is not new legislation? 

Mr. Wolf. It is not new legislation, but it is directory. It simply says what 
machinery is to be used in lieu of it, and you will find it there. 

Mr. Henderson. You think the original act contemplated the control of feeble- 
minded children? 

Mr. Wolf. The original act read that way from the start. The original act placed 
the feeble-minded children under our care from the start. 
Mr. Henderson. Taking it away from Kendall Green? 
Mr. Wolf. It was at the request, of Dr. Gallaudet himself. 
Mr. Henderson. I mean the law? 

Mr. Wolf. The law placed the care and maintenance of these children under the 
care of the Board of Children's Guardians. 
Mr. Henderson. Specifically? 

Mr. Wolf. The act itself and the appropriations made therefor; but the appro- 
priation is entirely inadequate. We are crippled absolutely, and of course we have 
no right to make any debts; we are circumscribed by our appropriation. The chil- 
dren are indentured and we have made contracts with people and institutions, but 
we are stranded. 
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Mr. Henderson. Well, now, let us get the facts a little further. Explain the 
increase of $1,340 in the first paragraph of the estimate submitted. 
Mr. Wolf. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. The current law is $4,000, and the estimate, submitted to as 
through the Treasury, is $4,000, and you ask for $5,320? 
Mr. Wolf. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Now, the amount of appropriation for the care of feeble-minded 
children, and the care of children under three years of age, white or colored, etc,, 
in the current law was $13,000? 

Mr. Wolf. That included the feeble-minded children, yes. 

Mr. Henderson. The estimate for 1896, as given here is $16,000, an increase of 
$3,000, which is the only increase submitted to our committee and properly before 
us. Now, what is the amount you ask for next year ? 

. Mr. Wolf. We ask $26,200, and the reason is for feeble-minded children alone we 
will need $7,500, at the present rate, including expenses. 

The Chairman. Have you found out how much was paid on the item of placing 
and visiting children for the current year ? 

Mr. Lewis. $365. 

The Chairman. Up to this time? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894. . 

The Chairman. What has beeu expended the present year up to this time? 

Mr. Lewis. $242. 

Mr. Wolf. Mr. Chairman, you can see here how the matter has gained. The 
semiannual for 1893, July, August, and September, was $834.65, and the semiannual 
for October, November, and December, 1893, was $1,513, double almost in a quarter. 
In 1894, January, February, and March, it was $2,278; and in April, May, and June, 
up to the end of the fiscal year, it is $3,313, growing from $831 in the first quarter 
of 1893 up to the last quarter of the fiscal year of 1894, $2,500 in expenses, and it 
continues right along in the same ratio. That is independent of feeble-minded 
children. This is the amount expended for dependent children placed under our 
oharge by the court. 

Mr. Lewis. Attention is called to the fact that the law makes it obligatory upon 
the agent of the Board to visit every child placed out at least once in each year. 
We have now 112 children in free homes and about 45 in boarding homes, making 
upward of 150 children located in homes with people about the country, and if you 
will cast about in your minds for. some means by which you can visit 150 children 
scattered in Virginia and Maryland and the District of Columbia two or three 
times a year on less than $900 you will find it can not be done. I think that $900 is 
absolutely necessary. 

The Chairman. Who visits these children ? 

Mr. Lewis. I do, and the clerk in the office has been sent on a few short trips 
doing that work. 
Mr. Wolf. And no visit is made unless authorized? 

The Chairman. Do you make much effort by correspondence or otherwise to find 
out about these homes? 
Mr. Lewis. We make an investigation before the child is allowed to enter the home. 
The Chairman. Do you have correspondence on the subject? 
Mr. Lewis. We do. 

Mr. Wolf. At every executive meeting, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Lewis submits cases 
where we take children away and place them in other homes, and we confirm what 
has been done, but he takes no voluntary action in any case. The board fixes his 
duties and he must have the consent of the executive committee through its chair- 
man. He is not in any way arbitrary in anything. He is absolutely within their 
jurisdiction and control. 

Mr. Henderson. I guess I had better dictate to the stenographer from this report 
the items, as it is brief. Here is an estimate headed "Care of feeble-minded 
children." Thirty children at an average of $225, feeble-minded, $6,750. Children 
not feeble-minded, fifty infants at an average of $108, $5,400. One hundred and fifty 
children at an average of $80, $12,000. Two hundred children in free homes, noth- 
ing. Clothing for one hundred children, $800. Medical care for two hundred 
children, $1,000. Temporary care of children pending investigation, or where being 
transferred from place to place, $250, making a total of $26,200. This, Mr. Wolf, I 
understand to be the items of your estimate? 

Mr. Wolf. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Outside of the administrative item of $5,340? 
Mr. Wolf. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were they all submitted to the Superintendent of Charities? 
Mr. Wolf. They all went in the report. 

Mr. Trace y. But since the estimate was made up ? The annual report was only 
received by me on the 10th of December. 
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The Chairman. What do you make your recommendation on ? 

Mr. Trace y. I make my recommendation of $22,500 on the items I explained before 
■fclxoy came in, allowing $5,000 for administration, including $1,800 for agent's salary, 
st smaller amount for the feeble-minded children and for the support of children 
"wlxile paid for by the board 

JSAt. Henderson. Did you include $6,800 for feeble-minded children? 

Air. Tracey. No, sir ; for this reason 

Mr. Henderson. That is the difference between the estimates. 

Mr. Tracey. We are looking toward a reduction of charges. There is another 
proposition at $225 each, which we can, I think, get down to $200, if not for this 
year for the next year, as I am quite convinced with the competition which now 
«x±8ts between a certain institution at Falls Church and the one at Ellwyn we can 
3£et it down. 

Mr. Wolf. But it is a question whether we will be in a condition to try a small 
institution as compared with one that has made a world-wide reputation, and where 
^we find the most favorable conditions in the world. Of course I am not prepared to 
say. That would not save us very much, as I was only anxious to save it now so as 
"to avoid coming to Congress for a deficiency, but at Ellwyn they peremptorily turned 
Tie down, and say they will not take them at the rate, but will take $200 on acconnt 
and wait for the balance. 

Mr. Henderson. Mr. Tracey, is this in your report! 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir; commencing on page 50 and running to page 74. There is 
another thing I take into account, in which I am sure my friends, the Board of Chil- 
dren's Guardians, will concur, and that is in response to a question asked a while 
ago. The board is making reductions of these rates, so that we have brought the 
average down at the present time to $8 per month per child, instead of $10, with the 
exception of the Industrial Home School, who objected, as I stated, and that, with 
■the reduction of the care of these feeble-minded children, would bring the thing 
down somewhat more. 

Mr. Wolf. I will state that not only the Industrial Home School has peremptorily 
refused to bring it down to $8, but other institutions, and there are only two insti- 
tutions where we have one child in each institution that has agreed to reduce. 

Mr. Tracey. I can read the list given me by Mr. Lewis yesterday. 

Mr. Wolf. So you see the amount would be very small. 

Mr. Tracey. The list is as follows : 



Distribution of wards of the board for whom board is paid. 



In institutions: 

National Colored Home 

Industrial Home School 

Newsboys' and Children's Aid Society 

St. Ann's Infant Asylum 

House of Mercy 

House of Good Shepherd .. 

St. Mary Industrial School, Baltimore 

Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

In boarding homes 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

pi free homes : 

On indenture 

On trial 

Apprenticed , 

At Children's Hospital 



, Rates of 
Number of ! J£j*££X 
children. ' K2g£- 
• I 1, 1892. 



Absconded and still at large. 
Abducted and not recovered. 



19 

» 
1 

1 1 

2 I 
2 
3 

t20 
tl5 

5 

1 

65 
44 

2 
1 



112 



$8.00 
10.25 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
100.00 
8.00 
10.00 
8.00 
7,00 

too. 00 



* Per annum. 



t All infants. 



♦ Per annum (for one year only). 



Mr. Wolf. You admit the fact we were compelled to correspond with these peo- 
ple to ask them for a redaction in consequence of the condition in which we were 
placed, being short of funds. 
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Mr. Tracey. If you will allow me. Shortly after the appropriation bill was 
passed I placed myself in communication with the board in view of making these 
redactions. We had a conference, and certain suggestions were made in regard 4o 
them and these redactions are now being effected. 

Mr. Wolf. The amounts are entirely disproportionate. If we can have all these 
children reduced to $8 and the care of the feeble-minded children red need to $200 
the saving would be entirely inadequate. 

Mr. Tracey. In addition to that, as this was all said before you came in, there 
was a provision in case the Industrial Home School was made wholly a public insti- 
tution they should support your children without charge, which would give you 
about $2,500 a year more, and all these things were taken into account. 

Mr. Wolf. If the children can be assigned to these public institutions who receive 
appropriations without taxing us for them, well and good. 

Mr. Tracey. Like the Girls' Reform School. 

Mr. Wolf. We have very few girls to send to that institution, because by the time 
they are old enough to send to the reform school they are already reformed by the 
process to which they have been subjected by us. 

Mr. Henderson. I will ask the Superintendent of Charities what was the cost of 
feeble-minded children per capita when they were in charge of Dr. Gallaudetf 

Mr. Tracey. The same cost; $250 was the maximum. But they graded them 
down according as they were able to do some work to aid in their own maintenance. 
They graded some down to $100, some $150, and some $200, but $250 was the standard. 
But in regard to this new institution the superior came to see me some time ago at 
the instance of Mr. Barnes Compton, you, former chairman, with an introduction, 
and I inquired about the institution and Mr. Lewis has been over there. They have 
two children there. It is a place quite near here. It is admirably situated and 
presided over by a trained lady who has ^iven her life to it, and also her associates, 
and they offered to take 20 of these children at $225, but I am quite sure they will 
do it at much less. I simply state that for information. 

Mr. Wolf. If they will take 20 and we have 25, what will we do with the other 5f 

Mr. Tracey. I am not speaking of the case as Anally disposed of; I am merely 
answering a question. 

Mr. Henderson. You made up this estimate for our bill f 

Mr. Tracey. Yes, sir; the superintendent of charities. 

Mr. Henderson. Now, for care of feeble-minded children and all these other pur- 
poses, outside of the administrative feature, you estimate $16,000? 
Mr. Tracey. Yes ; $3,000 more than the present year. 

Mr. Henderson. And the details furnished by the Board, and which is incorpo- 
rated in that report there, you had before you? 

Mr. Tracey. Not at that time. I did not receive them until the 10th of December. 

Mr. Henderson. Then that estimate of yours was made up before you had the 
information ? 

Mr. Tracey. Before I had the information from them, but on information I had 
during the year. 

Mr. Henderson. You agree in that estimate of the Board of Children's Guardians 
Submitted of $26,200, excepting the new language used as to the industrial school. 
If that language is adopted there is $2,500 that may be deducted from this $26,200? 

Mr. Tracey. With the reduction of these economies, and the reductions I am 
Speaking of, yes ; but there they make a calculation of 200 children at public cost 
during the coming year. I do not see how they are going to get so many children 
as that, but in principle I have no objection to their amendment. 

Mr. Henderson. They do not charge for 200 children; they are in free homes. 

Mr. Tracey. No, sir ; 200 boarded. 

Mr. Henderson. It is 150 children at $80 and 50 infants at an average of $108. 

Mr. Tracey. That is 200, and they assume a. total population of 400 children during 
the next year, and they have now a total population of 216, and they are receiving at 
about the rate of $6 or $7 dollars a month. You are paying at about what rate? 

Mr. Henderson. Let me ask a question or two. Now, there are 50 infants esti- 
mated for here at $108 ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. How many infants have you this current year? 
Mr. Lewis. Forty-one now. 

Mr. Henderson. You estimate 100 children for the next year at $80 apiece. How 
many have you this current year ? 
Mr. Lewis. The total number of children on board is 97. 
Mr. Henderson. Not including the 50 infants? • 
Mr. Lewis. Including 50 infants. 

Mr. Henderson. Now, I have discussed the 50 infants; let us throw them aside. 
You estimate 50, and during this year you had how many? 
Mr. Tracey. Forty-one. 
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Mr. Henderson. Now, throw that from your mind and let us come to the next 
item of 150 children at $80 apiece. How many have you this year? 
Mr. Lewis. Fifty-six. 

Mr. Henderson. Why do you estimate 44 in addition the next year? 

Mr. Lewis. We began the first fiscal year with none on hand and during the first 
fiscal year the wards of the board rose to 175, of which 90 were in free homes, and 
thebalanoet 

Mr. Henderson. Can I induce you to confine your discussion to these 150 esti- 
ma ted at $60 apiece, and ignore the free homes? That is what Iwant to discuss. 
Mr* Lewis. Yes, sir* 

Mr. Henderson. Now, I want to know the basis of your estimate of 150 children 
at $80 apiece. They are not free-homes children, nor would they be infants at $108 
apiece ; they are a different class ; now, I want to know your basis in estimating 
that 150 for the next fiscal year? 

Mr. Lewis. Because the experience of the board is that children increase on its 
hands very rapidly. 

Mr. Henderson. Now you are giving the reasoning process. You had 56 this 
year; how many did you have last year? 

Mr. Lewis. 1 mean we have 56 now, for whom board is being paid now, excluding 
the infants. 

Mr. Henderson. I am leaving the infants out; I do not think of them. How 
many of this class you are paying $80 a month had you last year? 

Mr. Lewis. You want it at the close of the year? 

Mr. Henderson. You are giving 56 now in the middle of the year. 

The Chairman. Give the number at the close of the year, and then the increased 
number for this half year ? 

Mr. Wolf. I will say we are refusing at present absolutely to take these children. 
There is not a day comes but what children would be assigned to us if we were in a 
condition to take them. . 

Mr. Henderson. Do you believe you will have 150 of this class? 

Mr. Wolf. For the fiscal year ending 1896 ; I do. 

Mr. Henderson. What do you think your average will be of this class for 1896? 

Mr. Wolf. I think the average will be from eight to twelve a month, based 
upon the experience had so far in the history of this institution. 

The Chairman. State the number of that class on hand at the close of the last 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Lewis. Forty-nine. 

The Chairman. How many are on hand now ? 
Mr. Lewis. Fifty-six. 

The Chairman. Then there has been an increase of 7 since the close of the last 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Docker y. That rate of increase does not bring the result of 44 increase for 
the next year? 

Mr. Wolf. f By the end of the fiscal year for 1896- : — 
Mr. Lewis. That is not the legitimate increase. 
Mr. DockerY. Why not? 

Mr. Lewis. Because we have been running for five months with a constantly 
increasing deficit, and it has been our absolute duty and absolute necessity to refuse 
to take the children whenever it was possible to do so. 

Mr. Wolf. The number would have been at least twenty-five more had we the 
necessary funds to accept them. 

Mr. Lewis. Now, the work of putting children out into homes has been pushed 
to its very utmost, so that out of the 216 wards of the board at the present time there 
are 112 in free homes. 

The Chairman. Do you expect to do that same thing this year? 

Mr. Lewis. Not that rapidly. We have been under strain these five months, you 
understand. 

The Chairman. Is it not the policy of the board to put them into homes as rapidly 
as you can? 

Mr. Lewis. As fast as it can be safely and properly done ; but you understand the 
Children come from the slums of Washington and are not in a condition to go right 
into homes of people who are fit to take such children, and they need a term or 
two' under public care and supervision before they are ready to go, and these children 
have all to go through that process. Now, we have taken up children here on Friday 
and sent them out on Tuesday. We did that last week. I know where there is a 
family with six children, on South Capitol street, where their father is now sick in bed, 
blind. There are two grown daughters, and one has an infant of her own and the 
other is feeble minded, and if we had the money to do it with we should have them 
to-day, but we have not got it and can not do it, and there is no other law and no 
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other society in the District of Columbia which can touch that case. We went into 
an alley and took out an Italian girl who was sold for $30, actually sold. We found 
it out and got her away before she was absolutely delivered, and that is the sort of 
work we want to do. Those are facts here to-day and cases which we actually know. 

Mr. Dockery. That is the reason why you are asking this increase? 

Mrs. Mc Garland. I w oil Id like to say to the committee I do not want them to 
have iu mind those small and mean sums of last year, because they were not adequate 
at all, and you ought not to have it in view in making up your minds in the future. 

Mr. Wolf. As I stated before, this is expended legitimately. We are under the sur- 
veillance of the Commissioners and superintendent of charities, and we can not spend 
a dollar except for a legitimate purpose. Therefore you are perfectly safe in appro- 
priating sufficient to carry this matter through successfully. If it is not expended 
it goes back into the Treasury. 

The Chairman. We have no money to appropriate, except that which is necessary 
to be used. 

Mr. Wolf. I understand, and we would not ask it. 

The Chairman. There is no doubt the Board would be a good trustee for the fund, 
but at the same time we have not any funds on hand. 

Mr. Wolf. No ; and we do not ask it in that sense. We only stated that we had 
not arbitrary power in the matter. 

(Here Mr. Hal lam entered.) 

Mr. Wolf. This is Mr. Hallam, of the Board of Children's Guardians. 

The Chairman. If you have to prosecute the work it is necessity, you think, to 
increase the office fund! 

Mr. Wolf. We have two clerks who are constantly employed, if you please. We 
have four large registers with the names of every child, its parentage, its conditions, 
its religion, where it goes, and to whom it goes. And the machinery of the Board is 
very cumbersome under the law, as the Superintendent of Charities, 1 am sure, will 
state with pleasure, and two clerks to receive $1,200, I believe that is the amount 
asked for, is certainly a very small amount. One is a typewriter, a person who has 
to be constantly there, while someone from the office has to be constantly in the 
police court or criminal court every day, while the other is visiting the homes. So it 
seems to me the amount asked for is very small, indeed, compared with the amount 
of work to be done, and really, we are moderate in our estimates. 

The Chairman. You really had more than yon expended the first year; yon had 
all you needed the first year? 

Mr. Wolf. Yes, sir; because there was a lump sum and we were just commencing 
it, and now, based upon our experience, we feel confident that amount of money iB 
absolutely necessary. The administrative part has been badly crippled. The feeble- 
minded children care is in a bad condition, as we owe a quarter salary there, and we 
have not any funds on hand to it pay with. We are now, as Mr. Lewis has stated, 
$1,498 in deficit, and only five months of the fiscal year has elapsed. 

Mrs. McFarland. In regard to the reduction of the amount we are paying for 
each child now, as spoken of by the Superintendent of Charities, I am sure we all 
feel it is a matter of groat regret to make these reductions. I do not think they are 
paid enough, and in the case of private homes we ought to pay $10 a month for first- 
class care, and we do not want to continue these reductions. 

Mr. Wolf. I will state also that among the items of expense are drug bills and 
doctor bills. Colonel Tracey stated that we could have the benefit of the physicians 
to the poor. 

Mr. Tracey. I was only speaking sotto voce to Commissioner Ross. 

Mr. Wolf. I would not take advantage of what was not addressed to me, but I 
would simply want to say we have not yet thought it proper to employ physicians to 
the poor. 

Mr. Wolfe. The ladies connected with this institution give their time and services, 
and sacrifice their health and comfort, to sustain this institution. Mrs. Macfarland, 
as you know, has personally visited homes. Mrs. Doolittle is another member of the 
board, and does likewise. "The ladies work energetically, and go hand in hand with 
the gentlemen of the board in conducting the institution and reducing expenses: 
and we can say that it is a success. All of us have our hearts in this business, and 
we are endeavoring to get it on as economical a basis as possible. The secretary 

f ets no salary, and he has a good deal of work to do. He must give a bond of 
10,000; and, though he works without salary, his place is a very responsible one. 
This work is done voluntarily, cheerfully, and freely, and we candidly think 'that 
the appropriation ought to be increased in accordance with these estimates, which 
are based upon our experience and our wants, for the future development of the 
board. 

Mrs. Macfarland. I think we are all agreed, except a small minority, in the 
opinion that the principal point for which we were created was that this board was 
to take charge of the dependent children of the District. When the bill went 
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through last year it really took the life principle out of the board, because it sepa- 
rated it completely from the institutions. I do not want to leave this committee 
without saying that I think we ought to be restored to our original basis, and we 
ought to do the work of the District. It is in the interest ot good government that 
we should do it. I believe the public works should be under public control, and 
specific sums should be appropriated for specific purposes. That is the principle for 
which we have contended, and I think Congress should stand by it. 

STATEMENT OF MR. ORRIN B. HALLAM. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I am unfortunate in not being able 
to get here at the beginning of the consideration of this matter. In point of service, 
I am the youngest member of the board, and have only been a member about seven or 
eight months. I was one of the committee who prepared the report of the board 
and considered the estimates. I undertook to revise them very carefully. Of course 
in this, as in all other institutions, we are compelled to rely very largely, in matters 
of statistics, on the persons who have immediate charge of the work. The secretary 
of the board and Mr. Lewis, the agent, reported these statistics, and on their state- 
ments we revised them and cut them down wherever we thought it could be done. 
I appreciate the situation of the Government, and know that the revenues seem to 
be running in arrears of the expenditures ; but we do not wnnt a dollar more than 
is actually necessary to carry on the work. 

Since Congress has seen fit to create a board of this character, and give it certain 
kinds of work to do, it is absolutely necessary that an appropriation should be 
made for what is necessary to carry on the work. There is nothing gained by an 
arbitrary cutting down of estimates. We have endeavored to restrict the estimates 
in every way possible. The question of salaries and administrative expenses, as 
they are technically called in acts of Congress, is one that may admit of some 
latitude; but what we ask for the care of the children is absolutely necessary. We 
have been compelled to go before the deficiency committee to ask for an appro- 
priation of at least $7,000 for the current year on account of taking care of 
children. We have been compelled to withhold payment temporarily of the bills 
for care of feeble-minded children. We think, from the growth of that branch of 
the work, that the estimates we have made are reasonable. 

The Chairman. I suppose that, necessarily, there will be some changes in making 
estimates for a new work of this character! 

Mr. Hallam. Undoubtedly. 
' Mr. Wolfe. The city is increasing in population, and many people who come here 

fet stranded. A great many people come here and go away, leaving their wives and 
ependent children to be taken care of. Washington is becoming a sort of asylum 
in that way. 

Mr. Hallam. From the observation I have made of this matter during the few 
months I have been investigating it, it seems as if the care of dependent children is 
naturally centering in this institution, which is getting almost entirely the care of 
that class of children. While I have always strenuously opposed any conflict 
between the other charitable institutions, such as the Reform School, the asylums, 
childrens' homes, and institutions of that kind in the District, it seems to me that 
they are gradually being relieved of their functions, and ultimately the care of 
dependent children will gravitate toward this one center. I have no doubt that the 
other members of the board, who came here earlier, have gone into the statistics 
fully. I only add my personal experience, from the best information I can get from 
persons in whom I rely, that the estimates on these various things are reasonable, 
and that it will be necessary to have the appropriation to properly carry on the 
business of the board. 

I want to add one other word, and that is in relation to the salary of the agent. 
I am satisfied that the estimate we have made under that head is not excessive. I 
think the agent, in view of the growth of the work, should get $1,800. I also think 
it is necessary for him to have an assistant agent. That assistant will have enough 
work to perform to require a salary of $1,200. 

Mr. Wolfe. We are exceedingly obliged to the committee for its kindness. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS, REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS TO. 

Commissioner Ross. We have kept the building inspector waiting all the morning. 
He desires to say a few words. The matter will be found on page 37. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN B. BRADY, INSPECTOR OF BUILDINGS. 

The Chairman. The subject we desire to speak of is repairs and improvements. 
Mr. Brady. Yes, sir; because of the deplorable condition of a great many of the 
buildings. The exterior of the buildings needs painting, and interior needs decora- 
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tion, as the walls are dark and dingy, exerting a depressing effect on the pupil*. 
The walls should be brightened by frescoing, so as to present an inviting appearand 
to the pupils. Fifteen years ago we had 55 school buildings, with an annual appro 

S nation of $25,000 for repairs. To-day the District owns 101 school buildings, and 
tie appropriation for two or three years past for annual repairs has only been 
$26,000. 

The Chairman. It might have been too much formerly. 

Mr. Brady. No, sir; $25,000 for repairs and improvements on 55 school buildings 
is not too much ; and yet to-day we own 101, and only have $26,000 for that purpose. 
The utmost care has been exercised by the* building department in the disbursement 
of these $26,000, so that only urgent repairs have been attended to, simply to keep 
the building in habitable condition. There are 784 schoolrooms in these buildings, 
and the cost of erection of the buildings amounted to $2,458,185.25. 

In connection with this matter I would like to read a letter from Mr. Paul T. 
Bowen, which was written without any suggestion from me. Mr. Bowen is the 
trustee of the second division, and is the chairman of the committee on repairs of 
school buildings. 

The letter is as follows : 



Office of Board of School Trustees of the 

District of Columbia, Franklin School Building, 

Washington, D. C, November 2$, 1894. 

Dear Sir : I invite your attention to the pressing need of improvements to the 
grounds of the Henry, Polk, and Central High schools. 

The small rectangular space inclosed by them is the playground of the boys of 
twenty-four schools and the thoroughfare of the High School scholars. It is fur- 
rowed by the wash of the High School yard proper, and being always shaded, it is 
generally wet and muddy in the winter. When dry, the dirt is ground to fine dust, 
which is caught in the constant eddies of wind created by the three tall buildings 
and is blown through the windows to the great annoyanoe of the schools. The coal 
for the three buildings is drawn and dumped in this place, whence it is shoveled and 
wheeled to its destination, accompanied with noise and dirt. The High School coal 
is often piled against the building, awaiting convenient stowage. I can not ade- 
quately describe the evils in the shape of mud, dirt, loss of the use of the play- 
ground, wet feet, and exposure of the children to sickness, noise, expense of hand- 
ling coal, etc., resulting from the condition of the grounds. 

In my opinion $100,000 expended with the utmost care and economy would not 
put our schoolhouses in more than fair repair, and such an immediate expenditure 
would be the truest economy, because the deterioration of the buildings, £f present 
and impending breaks are not repaired, will go on at a constantly increasing ratio, 
in the end forcing repairs at many times the cost of heading them off by judicious 
promptness. 

I believe if the Committee on Appropriations could personally see the need of this, 
as I have done, they would freely grant the necessary funds, but as they must depend 
on the District authorities for information I urge you to do what you can to 
bring the matter to their attention. The Commissioners have asked for $33,000. It 
ought to be at least $50,000 this year, and the same next, to put the buildings in 
repair, and 1 do not see how less than that sum will answer from this time forward. 
We have, I should say, about $2,000,000 worth of school property, and to neutralize 
the annual depreciation with $50,000, or 2£ per cent of its value, will be doing 
extremely well. 

Respectfully, yours, Paul T. Bowen, 

Trustee, Second Division, and Chairman Committee on Buildings and Repairs. 
Mr. John Brady, 

Inspector of Buildings, Washington, D. C, 

I made a personal inspection of these grounds, and I addressed a communication 
to the Commissioners a few days ago, asking a special appropriation of $6,900. I 
do not think it is necessary to add anything to what Mr. Bowen says. I will simply 
hand to the committee a tabulated statement of the number of school buildings, 
the size of each, and the cost. 



YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN HOME. 



Commissioner Ross. Major Morgan, an ex-Commissioner of the District, and Mrs. 
Herron have asked for an appointment in reference to the appropriation for the 
Young Women's Christian Home. 

The Chairman. It is not in this bill. 

Mr. Tracy. It is a special application for public aid. 
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STATEMENT OF MR THOMAS P. MORGAN. 

Mr. Chairman, we simply appear before you to ask an appropriation of $1,000 to 
help in maintaining this home. We are at an expense of $3,600 a year, and our 
friends are sustaining us very pleasantly. 

Mr. Tracy. It will be found on page 167 of my annual renort. 

Commissioner Truesdbll. I have personally visited this institution, and am satis- 
fied that it is one of the most deserving charities in this District. I know of none 
superior to it. 

The Chairman. How many inmates has it? 

Mr. Morgan. Twenty-five. 

The Chairman. What is the object of the institution? 

Mr. Morgan. It is to take care of young women who come here on visits, or look* 
ing for employment, and willing to accept a temporary home. We take them in and 
care for them. We have a large number of such ladies. 

The Chairman. Have you any employment for them while in this home? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir ; we do not have much employment, but we go to work at 
once to seek employment for them, and generally succeed. They remain in the home 
as long as they are unable to pay their board outside. We make a nominal charge 
of from 50 cents to $3 a week. 

Mrs. Herron. We also help those who are employed outside. If they are home- 
less and need shelter, we take care of them and make a charge of from 50 cents to 
$1 a week. 

The Chairman. When employed outside? 
Mrs. Herron. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long do you keep them? 

Mrs. Herron. As long as it is necessary. If they say they have no money, we 
take them in without pay. ' 
The Chairman. How long do they usually stay? 

Mrs. Herron. Some stay six months, and some a year. We have one lady there 
who has been there a year; but we have no others. This is a good, honest, hard- 
working girl. 

Mr. Morgan. As soon as they are able to take care of themselves the institution 
lets them go. 

Commissioner Truesdell. This institution has the support of some of the most 
prominent ladies in the District, in all branches of society. The institution is wholly 
nonsectarian, and it never turns away a woman who comes at night. 

Mrs. Herron. We have to-day from the Reform School for Girls at least four 
inmates who came from there. They are turned out after they become 18 years of 
age and have no place to go. We take them in and endeavor to find employment 
for them. We act the part of a home to them. 

The Chairman. You do not have any training for them? 

Mrs. Herron. We have never been able to do that. 

Mr. Tracy. The institution has found employment for 68, and has cared for 350. 
It has furnished 20,250 meals and 6,750 lodgings. We can not speak too highly of 
the institution and the excellent manner in which it is managed, so far as I have 
had occasion to inspect it. 

Mrs. Herron. This institution began in a school building in an obscure part of 
the city. We afterwards were located on Sixth street. About that time we got a 
beautiful property on C street NW., as a gift from Miss Kibby. We went to the 
expense of furnishing it and making an addition to it to fit it for its present use, at 
a cost of about $12,000. We added two stories. We have now a debt of $9,500, 
and the interest is a great incubus upon the heroic endeavors of this handful of 
women who are working with no help. They think that the entire maintenance of 
the home is more than they can bear, as there are so many calls upon the charitable 
people. We have heretofore had $1,000 for three years. We prefer to take care of 
the good women, instead of reforming the bad ones. 

The Chairman. Why was that dropped out of the last bill? 

Mr. Tracy. It has not been in that appropriation bill. 

The Clerk. It was purposely omitted for some reason, or on account of some 
representation made by the Commissioners. 
Mr. Tracy. It was omitted before I came into office. 

The Chairman (to the Commissioners). Do you know why it was omitted? 
Commissioner Ross. I do not remember anything about it. 

Mr. Tracy. It was on the recommendation of my predecessor, who was trying to 
reduce the estimates. The only one I had anything to do with in that respect was 
a colored institution. 

DIS APP 10 
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EMERGENCY HOSPITAL. 
STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES KERR, BURGEON-IN CHXEF. 

The Chairman. We will hear Dr. Kerr on the Emergency Hospital, page 62. Hue 
institution asks an appropriation of $12,000. 

Mr. Tract. Yes, sir ; the Doctor wants to present some considerations in favor <n 
something more. 

The Chairman. There was an increase of the appropriation for that institution t» 
the amount of $3,000, and I thought that was only a temporary increase. 
Dr. Kerr. That was a regular increase. 

Mr. Tracy. Some considerations came to me after my estimates were made up, 
which they now want to present. 

Dr. Kerr. I simply want to represent to the committee that we have not rooe 
enough in the hospital to do the work required of us. It is very much, crowded, 
and we want to build an addition to give the operating room facilities which it ought 
to have, and which we now very much lack in doing work which we are called ujxa 
to do. The surgical work is increasing beyond the conception of anyone who hai 
no knowledge of the operations of the hospital. We have the only ambulance m 
the citv, ana we do a large portion of the surgical work in Washington. We d* 
more than any other hospital in the city. Nobody receives any pay except thf 
nurses and attendants. The staff contribute their services gratuitously. Many 
dangers accrue from doing work under great stress. We do most of the surgical 
work in every sudden calamity. If there is any fire or accident of any kind tnree 
or four cases are liable to come in together. For instance, to-day we had an opera- 
tion to perform which would be more suitable to be done in the morning, hut it had 
to wait its turn. i 

Operating work nowadays requires different methods from what it did formerly. 
We try to keep patients from all possible contact, and for that reason the operating 
room ought to be by itself, and so situated that there will be no risk of contact by 
reason of closeness to other cases. It is also important to have an operating room 
away from disturbance, and away from the other work of the hospital, and in order 
to avoid the noise from the operating room (which sometimes occurs) from reaching 
other inmates of the institution. I came here to-day because I have just been 
informed by a friend in Congress that it was necessary for me to make some state- 
ment ; and as the meeting of the board is now some time off, I thought it would not 
do to delay. 

The ambulance service is crippled by the fact that our ambulance is not kept at 
the hospital, but at the first-precinct station. The Commissioners were good enough 
to recognize our usefulness to the District, and maintain our ambulance at the 
nearest precinct station to the hospital, which is two blocks away. There is a certain 
amount of time consumed in that way, and a certain risk run in getting the surgeon. 
There is no reason why we should not have as good an ambulance service here as any- 
where else ; but until the ambulance is close to the hospital, it will be impossible to 
have it. What I propose is, to ask Congress to give us enough so that we can build 
a ward. We have been promised a good deal of volunteer assistance by our friends 
this winter. We want to build an ambulance stable underneath an operating room. 
We hope that two of our needs will be supplied by whatever appropriation Con- 
gress gives us. 

The Chairman. How much are you asking? 

Dr. Kerr. We thought $10,000 would give us a building, or would putus in a posi- 
tion to conduct it to a successful completion, with what money we could raise in 
other directions. 

Mr. Tracy. On page 20 of my report is a letter from the secretary explaining 
some of these needs. 

Dr. Kerr. We would be very glad indeed if some of you gentlemen who control 
these matters would go down to the hospital on Fifteenth street, below Albaugh's 
Theater. It is the only hospital the city can depend on in great emergencies. The 
others are the Providence and the Metropolitan, which are not conveniently situ- 
ated. 

Commissioner Ross. How many persons were taken into the institution at the time, 
of Ford's Theater disaster? 

Dr. Kerr. We had 33 beds one morning. At every fire our ambulance is on hand, 
and we handle three-fourths of all the cases of that kind which arise. 

Mr. Tracy. This institution handled 12,075 cases of all kinds last year. 

Dr. Kerr. I have ten assistants. We have three in turns, and one is in the dispen- 
sary outside. All this work is voluntary, and this service is growing year by year. 
The hospital must be enlarged or these cases will have to be turned away. While 
we were able to take care of the Ford's Theatre disaster, it was only by superhuman 
effort. We had to turn the settees into beds, and we operated in a half dozen differ- 
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ent corners of the hospital at once. We are trying to, and are succeeding in, inter- 
esting some people in the District to give us support, and we have a great many 
Mends who are working for the hospital ; but we require some additional assistance,, 
and we think we deserve recognition. The chief of police, and the chief of the fire 
department, as the Commissioner will bear me out in saying, assure us that our work 
is an essential part of the District functions. 
Commissioner Ross. It is a very important part. 

Dr. Kerr. The chief of police never loses an opportunity of saying how impor- 
tant we are to his department; and it is the same way with the chief of the fire 
department. 

The Chairman. Why was not this presented in the estimates? 

Dr. Kerr. It was because so many gentlemen comprising the officers of the insti- 
tution were away this year, and returned so late that we did not get the estimate in 
in time. 

Mr. Tracy. In making up the estimates I knew the Emergency Hospital wanted 
more, but there was at that time a proposition to erect a building in connection with 
that institution. 

DISTRICT MILITIA. 

STATEMENT OF BRIG-. GEN. ALBERT ORDWAY, COMMANDING- THE 

DISTRICT MILITIA. 

The Chairman. The items for rent, fuel, etc., is the same as the current law? 
General Ordway. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Telephone service is a new item? 

General Ord way. Yes, sir ; we are about to move into our new armory, and we 
* will be obliged to have telephones. We have made an arrangement to have a new 
armory, which is being built, and we will lease it. Telephone service cost too much 
before. All our troops are to be moved into one armory. 

The Chairman. Do you need the same amount for rent of armory! 

General Ordway. The understanding with the committee two years ago was that 
it was impossible to lease armories for less than $16,500, and the appropriation had 
been runniug at $14,000. It was suggested to the committee that the only way to 
get an armory for $14,000 would be to make a provision in the law allowing the 
armory to be leased for three years. We found a party to put up an armory, and it 
will be finished next month. We will then have one armory for all the troops which 
have heretofore been scattered. 

The Chairman. You ask $720 for superintendent of armory building. You have 
not had anything of that kind before! 

General Ordway. Those two items come in for the reason that we have an armory 
building. The estimates for lockers, gunracks, furniture for armory, $11,800; and 
the 6ther items are recommended for the reason that we will be changing quarters, 
and we must change lockers. It requires 1,600 lockers, and a great many of those 
will have to me made over and repaired; therefore, the estimate was made larger. 
The current appropriation is sufficient, as a rule. 

The Chairman. Will you have any deficiency! 

General Ordway. There will be no deficiency, except it be in armory rents. We 
expected to get into the new building on the 15th of October, which the contract 
calls for, and we estimated armory rents accordingly. There may be a deficiency in 
that item. For printing and stationery we ask an increase of $50. There is no 
increase in cleaning and repairing. 

The Chairman. There is an increase of $100 for the custodian. 

General Ordway. He has been paid $1,000 ever since he was employed. I have 
paid him $100 extra for a long time, and I would like to be relieved of that. I have 
paid that out of my own pocket. 

The Chairman. Have you any work for him outside! 

General Ordway. No, sir; he takes charge of all of the Government property and 
keeps the accounts. He generally works until 8 o'clock in the evening, besides all 
day. There is an additional item for clerk in the office of the adj utant-general. The 
adjutant-general of the District is the same as in the States, where he generally has 
five or six clerks to assist him. 

The Chairman. What is the salary of the adjutant-general ! 

General Ordway. He is an officer of the United States Army. He ought to have 
a clerk in order that more of his time may be devoted to the military. 

The Chairman. Could the custodian assist him any ! 

General Ordway. No, sir; the custodian has charge of the Government property, 
quartermaster stores, medical supplies, and ordnance. 
The Chairman*. Was that asked for last year ! 

General Ordway. I do not remember; but I do not think it was. For parade, we 
ask no increase. 
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The Chairman. You will not have an annual encampment f t 
General Ordway. We do not want that this year. I told the committee I woil 
be satisfied with an encampment once in two years. We had that last year and n 
will not have it this year. The contingent expenses are not increased. I think <m 
estimates are very modest, and are very much less than the States appropriak 
The items of telephone service, superintendent, and clerk to the adjutant-generi 
appear to be extremely reasonable. If there are any further questions which tb 
committee desire to ask I will be glad to answer them. Telephone service is impor- 
tant in case of riots. The armory should be in communication with police head- 
quarters. 

The Chairman. Have you telephone communication now ? 

General Ordway. No, sir. The armories have been scattered, but we are dot 
going into this new building. 

The Chairman. I do not know that I understood you about this item of rent. Ii 
that for the new armory f 

General Ordway. Yes, sir. The building was to be finished on the 15th d 
October. 

The Chairman. What are your estimates for rent? 

General Ordway. I told the committee that if I were granted the privilege 
making a three years' lease, I could get some private parties to build an armory, 
which is being done. 

The Chairman. Do you get it for the same? 

General Ordway,. We get it for $2,500 less. We have always had a deficiency 
heretofore for armory rent. We conld not find a suitable building for it for lea 
than $16,500, and we always asked a deficiency. 

The Chairman. You ask for a superintendent of the armory building now. Win 
has had charge of it before? 

General Ordway. Heretofore each battalion would employ a janitor and pay hk 
themselves. Our men get no pay. Nobody gets anything. 

The Chairman. Could not the superintendent of the building act as custodian 
the property also ? 

General Ordway. The custodian of the property now works from 9 in the morning 
until 8 in the evening. He has more than he can do now. He never quits woii 
until half-past 7 or 8 in the evening. He works over ten hours a day. 

The Chairman. Would it be well for the superintendent of the armory to be 
under him? 

General Ordway. That requires a different class of work. The custodian is * 
man who is a bookkeeper, and has all that kind of work to do, which is clerical. 
He has to keep a set of books. 

The Chairman. What is the superintendent? 

General Ordway. He may be simply a janitor—sees that the building is kept 
clean, and locks up the building at night. The armories are closed at 11 o'clock. 

The Chairman. Is the building furnished with light and heat? 

General Ordway. Yes, sir. There must be somebody in a public building who 
can see that it is properly attended to, closed at night, etc. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 

Mr. Petty. I was requested to give a statement in reference to the contingent 
expenditures of the past year, and I have grouped some of the prominent items. 
The amount appropriated last year was $24,000. The amount we have actually 
expended, including the bills not paid yet, but approved, is $23,217.61. It does not 
quite use up the appropriation for last year. The amount this year is only $22,500, 
and we have estimated for next year $24,000. 

The Chairman. What is the balance for 1894? 

Mr. Petty. $23,217.61, leaving $782.39 unexpended on acconnt of the appropria- 
tion for 1894. 

The Chairman. Have you been able to get any reduced rates on the purchase of 
supplies on account of the law passed last year? 

Mr. Petty. Yes, sir; I think in the matter of coal we have been able to do so. 
The Chairman. What does that reduction amount to? 

Mr. Petty. On that one item we saved about $5,000, as compared with the pre- 
vious year. I do not know how much of that is due to the new manner of bidding. 

The Chairman. Do I understand that the coal for the schools this year cost $5,000 
less? 

Mr. Petty. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. On what page is that to be found? 

Mr. Petty. Page 37. I have a memorandum here which I think makes it clear, 
The amount expended for fuel for the public schools in 1894 was $36, 309.24, and the 
estimated cost for fuel for 1895, on the basis of the price for 1894, is $31,961.44, which 
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is a saving of $4,400. The actual amount required for each building is $341.50. The 
total estimate for 1895 is $32,832.54. In 1896, if prices rule as at present, $33,000 will 
be the amount needed for fuel. The estimates call for $40,000, but we will not need 
that much. In making those estimates the reduced price of fuel was not taken into 
consideration. It will be necessary to add $375 for each new building, and put it in 
the bill for 1896. 
Mr. Petty submitted the following paper: 

Office of the Auditor, District of Columbia, 

Washington, D. C, December 1U 1894. 
Sir: In reply to the inquiry of Hon. Mr. Dockery, I have the honor to submit the. 
following memorandum in connection with the estimates for the fiscal year 1896: 
Amount expended for fuel for public schools for the fiscal year 1894 $36, 309. 24 

Estimated cost for 1895, on the basis of consumption for 1894 31, 961. 44 

Additional amount required for buildings used first in 1894-95 841. 50 

Total estimate for 1895 32, 802. 94 

For 1896, if the prices of fuel rule as at present, I am of opinion that $33,000, with 
an additional amount of $375 for each new building, will be required. 
Very respectfully, 

J. T. Petty, 
Auditor District of Columbia. 

Hon. J. R. Williams. 

Chairman Subcommittee of Appropriations, House Representatives, 

In charge District bill. 

In the matter of schoolhouse rents, Mr. Dockery requested a statement which I 
have prepared. In one column I show the amount that the Commissioners have 
allowed. It is within $3 of the amount of the appropriation. The appropriation 
was $9,000 and the Commissioners allowed $8,997. Some owners declined to take 
the amount we have allotted to them, and I have placed in another column what 
they ask. 

The Chairman. Are they allowing the houses to be used? 
Mr. Petty. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And accept pay under protest? 

Mr. Petty. The owner of the Minor Building would not accept the pay at all, but 
the others have done so with the understanding that they are to get the difference in 
a deficiency bill. The estimates have been submitted for that, and we wonld like to 
have them get the amount they claim. It would make the whole sum $10,008. 

The Chairman. Do they want to raise rents? 

Commissioner Ross. We had to reduce rents on account of the insufficiency of the 
appropriation. 

The Chairman. Does your statement show anything as to the value of these 
buildings? 
Mr. Petty. No, sir. 

Statement of school buildings rented by the District of Columbia, showing the amount asked 
by the owners as compared with the amount allowed by the Commissioners. 



Location. 



I Amount 
I asked by 
the owners. 



Miner building 

Ho. 024 and 626 O street 

No. 474 Maryland avenue 

No. 1359 Thirty-second street NW. 

Eighth and I streets NE 

No. 917 r street NW 

No. 607 and 609 O street NW 

Peabody Annex 

Miller Building 

Ivy City 

Langdon Hall 

Espuia Hall 

Shop 



Total . 



$2,250 
1,800 
360 
246 
300 
336 
960 
696 
1,500 
144 
840 
216 



10,008 



Amount 
allowed by 

the Com- 
missioners: 



$2,025 
1,620 
360 
246 
300 
336 
864 
696 
1,850 
144 
480 
216 
360 

8,997 
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Mr. Petty. I will ask you to insert on page 56, after the item for court-houses, 
some new words. In the act establishing the court of appeals, there is a provision 
requiring the District to pay one-half of the expenses of the court, and in the act of 
July 1, 1894, establishing and maintaining the court, there is a provision which 
Tequires the clerk to -pay into the Treasury of the United States all fees that he may 
collect. The Comptroller holds that the language, "to pay into the Treasury of the 
United States," implies that it must necessarily be credited to the United States 
alone ; and the District therefore receives no credit under that head. I do not con- 
sider that that is equitable, when we pay half the costs. The provision I would 
insert would be something like this: "Provided, that all fees which have been, and 
which may hereafter be deposited in the Treasury of the United States by the clerk 
of the court of appeals, shall be credited in equal amounts respectively to the United 
States and the District of Columbia." 

The Chairman. If you enter into that, there will be parties who will want to 
enter into the whole subject, such as fees of police court, etc. Where do the fees of 
the police court go? 

Mr. Petty. Into the District treasury. 

The Chairman. The Government pays one-half of that expense? 
Mr. Petty. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And licenses are the same? 

Mr. Petty. That is a tax, and it would hardly be right to put any of that in the 
United States Treasury. 

The Chairman. All the expenses of collecting fees, preserving order, etc., come 
under the same head, and one-half the expense is paid by. the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Petty. If you would follow that up, you would take half the collections 
derived from taxes, including the licenses. 

The Chairman. Does not the Government pay one-half the expenbes of collecting 
building permits? 

Mr. Petty. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When you enter into this you will find parties who will be 
anxious to open the whole question. 
Mr. Petty. I think the law is broad enough for the Comptroller now. 
The Chairman. How much do these fees from the court of appeals amount to? 
Mr. Petty. It was $3,100 up to the 30th of last June. 
The Chairman. How much do the fees of the police court amount to? 
Mr. Petty. $52,684 last year. 

The Chairman. That all comes into the District treaury? 
Mr. Petty. Yes. sir; that is one of our regular sources of revenue. 
The Chairman. When you take the police court and the other matters I think the 
District comes out pretty well. 
Mr. Petty. That seems to be fair. 

The Chairman. Take it iu connection with these other matters, I think that would 
put a different phase on it. 

Mr. Petty. 1 have a statement of the estimated revenues and appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1896, prefaced with a statement of the revenues and appropriations 
for 1895, so as to show you how we provide for the balance of $430,207.74 in June, 
1895. I have a statement which includes the balances as applied to our revenues, 
which Mr. Dockery called for. 

The paper is as follows : 

Statement of estimated revenues of the District of Columbia and of appropriations by the 
United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895. 



Revenues of the District of Colombia. 



Detail. 



Balance to the credit of the District of Columbia in the 
United States Treasury, July 1, 1894 

ILess payment of debt incurred in increasing the water 
supply 



$625, 207. 74 
300, 000,00 



Estimate of assessor. District of Columbia, of revenues ! 
of the District of Columbia from all sources 



Appropriations by the United States. 

General expenses of the District of Columbia, 1895 (act 

A.uz. 7, 1894) j 5, 313, 002. 96 

Salaries and expenses of court of appeals, District of 

Columbia, 1895 (act July 31, 1894) 24, 220. 00 

Salaries of supreme court, District of Columbia, 1895 
<(act July 31, 1894) 30, 000. 00 



Aggregate. 



$325,207.74 
3,061, 688.96 



Total. 



3,386,896.70 
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Statement of estimated revenues of the District of Columbia, etc. — Continued. 



Revenues of the District of Colombia. 



Detail. 



Aggregate. 



Total. 



Appropriation* by the United States— Continued. 

Salary of warden of jail, District of Columbia, 1895 (act 
July 31, 1894) 

Salaries of employees, court-house, Washington, D. C, 
1895 (act July 31,1894) 

Construction of county roads, District of Columbia, 1895 
(act Aug. 18, 1894) 

National Zoological Park, 1895 (act Aug. 18, 1894) 

Deficiencies (acts Aug. 18 and 23, 1894 



$1,800.00 

12,861.37 

7,000.00 
50, 000.00 
63,986.89 



Total. 



5,502,871.22 



One-half of which, payable by the District of 

Columbia, is 

Permanent system of highways, District of Columbia, 

1895 (act Aug. 7, 1894) 

Improving Albemarle street, District of Columbia, 1895 

(act Aug. 7, 1894) 

Improving Broad Branch road, District of Columbia, 

1895 (act Aug. 7, 1894) 

Entrance and driveway, Zoological Park, 1895 (act Aug. 



7, 1894) . 



Expenses of excise board, District of Columbia, (act 

Mar. 3, 1893) 

Book Creek Park (act Sept. 27, 1890), fourth and last 

Installment 

Estimated interest on same 



6,000.00 

9, 000.00 

5, 000. 00 

2, 500. 00 

5,753. 35 

150,000.00 
27,000.00 



Total, payable from the revenues of the District 
of Columbia 



Balance, being excess of estimated revenues of 
the District of Columbia over the appropriations 
by the United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1895 



$2,751,485.61 



205,253.35 



$2,956,688.98 



430,207.74 



Statement of estimated revenues of the District of Columbia and of estimates of the Com- 
missioners for appropriations for the fiscal year ending June $0, 1896, 



Estimated revenues of the District of Columbia. 

Balance — estimated— to the credit of the District of 
Columbia July 1, 1895, as above 

Estimate of assessor. District of Columbia, of revenues 
of the District of Columbia from all sources 



Estimates of Commissioner* for appropriations. 
General expenses of the District of Columbia, 1896 . . 



One-half of which, payable by the District of 
Columbia, is 



Balance, beine excess of estimated revenues of the 
District of Columbia over estimates of Commis- 
sioners for appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1896 



$430, 207. 74 
3,061, 688.96 



6,983,014.97 



$3,491,896.70 



3,491,507.49 



302.21 



December 7, 1894. 



J. T. Petty, 
Auditor, District of Columbia. 



The question was asked at the commencement of these hearings, whether we 
included in these estimates the Zoological Park, and the court of appeals, as well as 
the supreme court expenses of the District. The park appropriation amounts to 
$50,000; the supreme court appropriation, $30,000; and the court of appeals, $24,220; 
making $104,000, one-half of which would be $52,000. We have not included those 
in our reports because they were in the legislative bill. The revenue derived from 
lapses for last year will amount to $31,000, and they will be $50,000 this year. 
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HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL. 

STATEMENT OF MR JOHN JOY EDSON, REPRESENTING THE 
HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee : I was going to suggest that per- 
haps if I should send you a letter, or a short statement, it would probably answer 
better. 

The Chairman. It will go before the full committee. 

Mr. Edson. I want to say, however, while I am here, that our hospital facilities 
have increased, as shown by the amount of work we have done. We ask this? 
increase on the ground that we are doing a great deal ourselves. Since I last 
appeared before your committee the Ladies' Aid Society and others have contrib- 
uted to the hospital, having raised $3,000. and painted the building inside and out, 
as well as added bathrooms and things of that sort. We have not asked any money 
for construction for six or seven years, but we do hope that we can get some aid for 
the maintenance of the hospital. There is where we fall short and are cramped. 
If we can get $1,000 I think it will be all we will need for this purpose. I think, 
also, that we are justly entitled to it in consideration of the amount of work we do. 
I should like to have any member of the committee visit the institution. It is 
rather small, but we have a great many patients. 

The Chairman. Where is it located? 

Mr. Edson. At the corner of Second and N streets, NW. The institution has an 
excellent staff, and the work during the past year has been well done. The work is 
creditable to the institution, and to the District as well. I will write a very brier 
statement in reference to it. 
The Chairman. Make it brief; simply state the special reasons for this increase* 
Mr. Edson. I will, and I am sure if you can make the appropriation you will be? 
doing a good deed. 
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WATER SUPPLY. 

STATEMENT OF COL. GEORGE H. ELLIOT, UNITED STATES ARMY. 

Mr. Henderson (to the Chairman). On page 31, you remember, you wanted to 
know how much it would cost to clear out the two feet of sediment in the conduit. 
The Chairman. The question was how much that would increase the water supply t 
Colonel Elliot. Well, I could not give you that because I have not calculated it, 
but I can tell you, and you can make the estimate for yourselves: The conduit is 9 
feet in diameter, the sediment in it is about 2 feet deep, so you can imagine how 
nrach of that cross section of the conduit that takes up, but I would have to make 
a mathematical calculation before I could tell you; but you can see if 2 feet is 
occupied by mud, and the conduit is only 9 feet in diameter, a considerable portion 
of it is taken up. 

The Chairman. Have you determined upon a plan of getting this out? 

Colonel Elliot. Yes, sir ; it is to be done mainly at night, and that makes it very 
expensive work. The supply to the city has to be stopped and we have to shut off 
the water at Great Falls. 

The Chairman. Is there anyway by which you can prevent this accumulation 
coming in again ? 

Colonel Elliot. Yes, that can be prevented in the future by flushing the conduit- 
out often er — that is, opening the gates of one of the reservoirs and making a great 
velocity through about once a month ; but that was not done for twenty or twenty- 
five years at all, and in that time the mud settled in there, and it has been there 
ever since. In the future it will be flushed out about once a month and that will 
prevent further accumulations. 

The Chairman. What per cent would that increase the water supply? 

Captain Powell. I think about in the neighborhood of four in twenty-eight — say 
one- seventh, or about 14 per cent. 

Mr. Henderson. If our capacity now is 45,000,000 gallons per day, taking that out 
would add one-seventh to the 45,000,000 and to the delivery for the city ? 

Colonel Elliot. It would at that rate ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. The reason why we struck this line of inquiry was, when we were 
looking over the raising of the dam at the Falls, to see what effect this would have 
to meet the present exigencies. 

Colonel Elliot. I would not trust to that very much, but that would help out. 

The Chairman. That ought to give you 50,000,000 or 60,000,000 gallons? 

Colonel Elliot. Yes, sir ; it would help, but it would not take the place of rais- 
ing the dam. If you do not raise the dam this eity is going to suffer very badly for 
the want of water the next summer anyway, because the dam can not be raised by 
next summer. 

The Chairman. When you were before the committee before you spoke about the 
necessity for laying more mains, unless this old aqueduct, the abandoned tunnel, 
was used? 

Colonel Elliot. That is, another main through the city, yes. 

The Chairman. Is there any connection between raising the dam and laying the 
new main ? Would the raising of the dam increase the water supply to any great 
extent? 

Mr. Henderson. There was a little misunderstanding as to what you meant. I 
understood that the new main would only be put in in case you were going to utilize 
this deserted aqueduet and had no relation to raising the dam. Some of the sub- 
committee thought that in case you did raise this dam new main was needed? 

Colonel Elliot. No; they are quite separate propositions. The dam would be 
raised first in order to get more water from Great Falls. 

Mr. Henderson. You utilize the mains now in use? 

Colonel Elliot. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Would it increase the supply of water if the mains remained as 
they are now in the city ? 

Colonel Elliot. Yes, sir; because we could keep the head of water in the main 
reservoir at the proper number of feet, which is 146 feet above low water at the 
Navy Yard. Yon understand that gives pressure on the mains. 

The Chairman. Is that to carry water into other parts of the city ? 

Colonel Elliot. Well, yes ; it would bring water to the eastern portion of the city. 
If you will go to the Soldiers' Home you will see a new reservoir which was built 
in connection with this abandoned tunnel. It is near Howard University. If you 
have driven through there you would have seen a great big reservoir dug to contain 
300,000,000 gallons which has never been used, and the water will have to be brought 
into that reservoir before this city can get a very great increased supply, and the 
raising of the dam at Great Falls is necessary to bring the water in the reservoir 
from which that tunnel takes it. 
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The conduit brings the water from Great Falls into this great reservoir at George- 
town, which is called the distributing reservoir, but we can not keep that reservoir 
at the proper height of 146 feet. It is now below that more than a foot. Then to 
bring the water from that reservoir to the city is another proposition. That is a 
question of the completion of this tunnel. I wish I had a map of the queduct 
here and the whole system so you could understand better. The Washington Aque- 
duct brings water from the Great Falls to the great reservoir above Georgetown, 
which is called the distributing reservoir, but we can not bring water enough now 
into that reservoir to keep it up to the proper height there, and in addition to that, 
this Lydecker tunnel must be completed or an additional 48-inch main built, but that 
must be done after the raising of the dam, because that can uot give us water from 
Great Falls enough for this abandoned tunnel or for another 48-inch main. 

Captain Powell. There is a little picture showing the old conduit [exhibiting samel 
and the mud in the bottom. There is a space which at low water is not filled at all 
because the dam is not high enough. The dam is 3 feet below the top of the aque- 
duct at its intake, and the water on the crest of the dam is only a few inches deep 
during the summer. There were over seventy days when the water was something 
like 5 to 7 inches deep. That was the summer before last. 

The Chairman. If that is true the removal of this deposit 

Captain Powell. We want to remove the deposit and also increase the height of 
the dam. 

The Chairman. The removal of the deposit would increase the present amount of 
water more than one-seventh with the dam as it is now ? 

' Captain Powell. I think not more than one-seventh, as near as I can get at it 
there. 

Colonel Elliot. It will be probably less than that. We can not foresee exactly 
what it will be. 

The Chairman. You say now the dam is not up to the top of this conduit? 

Colonel Elliot. No, sir. 

Captain Powell. It is 3 feet below the top. 

Mr. Henderson. There is 2 feet of it that goes between the distributing power of 
the dam which is occupied by sediment? 
Captain Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. If that was cleared out it would certainly increase the supply- 
ing power of the dam? 
Colonel Elliot. But not sufficiently. 

Mr. Henderson. I understand that. You have 51,000,000 gallons, and we are run- 
ning on a basis of 60,000,000, and the raising of the dam will add 25,000,000, so that 
will give 76,000,000 and that will make the city safe for some little time. 

Captain Powell. But the work of raising the dam would take over a year. 

Colonel Elliot. That is the trouble. 

Mr. Henderson. The cleaning out of the sediment is the immediate relief? 
Colonel Elliot. The first thing to be done before you can appropriate for raising 
the dam. 

Mr. Henderson. It would seem both were absolutely needed for the safety of the 
eity. 

1 The Chairman. When do you expect to commence that work of cleaning out the 
sediment ? 

Colonel Elliot. I will clean it at any time you give the money. It can be made 
immediately available, but it must be done at night ; and it is better to do it in the 
winter, because we have a better supply of water, and we could not spare the water 
in the summer. If yon will excuse me, I will say unless this is cleaned out during 
the winter it can not be done during the summer, because we have not a sufficient 
supply of water at Great Falls. Every week or two we should have to shut off the 
supply ; so it has to be done during high water, because we have to waste a lot of 
water when we clean out this deposit. We have to to do it by flushing. 
• Commissioner Truesdell. If the appropriation is not made available at once for 
the cleaning out of the sediment it would have to be postponed for a year. 

Mr. Henderson. But the appropriation for the raising of the dam could come in 
the next year's appropriation, because you would do that work the next winter. 

Colonel Elliot. We should commence as soon as you appropriate the money on the 
1st of July. 

Mr. Henderson. It is the intention, as I understand, for you to divert some money 
that has been already appropriated for the raising of the dam. 

Colonel Elliot. That could be done. There are $400,000 available now for that 
abandoned project of Major Lydecker. 

The Chairman. In round numbers? 

Colonel Elliot. It is in my report. On the 1st of July there was $429,345.28 
available. 

Mr. Henderson. And nothing has been expended since ? 
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Colonel Elliot. Except for a watchman at $40 a month, $200 or $300 since that 
time. 

Mr. Henderson. That money is lying idle now already appropriated! 
Colonel Elliot. Yes, sir. . 
Captain Powell. That appropriation was made for this purpose, increasing the 
supply of Washington and raising the dam. 
Mr. Henderson. By new methods? 

Captain Powell. Those are the projects reported at the time. 
Mr. Hendkrson. As part of the aqueduct scheme? 

Captain Powell. Yes, sir; and in this work of the first project the raising of the 
dam was one part of the project for which this money was appropriated. 

Colonel Elliot. But the dam .was raised then, and now we want to make another 
raise. 

Mr. Henderson. Well, the raising of the dam was a portion of the project. 

Colonel Elliot. A portion of this $429,000, $4,065, is available from the former rais- 
ing of the dam. ' 

Mr. Henderson. You mean for the dam proper or for the whole aqueduct 
scheme? 

Colonel Elliot. Of that former appropriation of which this $429,000 reinains,there 
were several items : Land to extend aqueduct, extension of aqueduct, main connec- 
tions, land for reservoirs, constructing reservoir at gatehouse, water rights and land 
to extend dam at Great Falls, and completion and extension of dam at Great Falls. 
Those are the items which made the great big appropriation of the $429,000. 

Mr. Henderson. The point is, was the raising of the dam a part of the aqueduct 
Scheme ; and if so, the diverting of this money for this purpose would be in harmony 
with the original aqueduct plan? 

Colonel Elliot. And the dam was raised and this $4,000 remains from that raising, 
and now we want to raise it again. 
; Captain Powell. That was the allotment? 

Colonel Elliot. No, a separate provision. 

Mr. Henderson, How much was estimated for the raising of the dam? . 
Colonel Elliot. I have not that in here. 

Mr. Henderson. Do I understand you that $429,000 remains of the raising of the 
dam allotment, or of the whole appropriation ? 

Colonel Elliot. Four hundred and twenty-nine thousand dollars remains of the 
whole appropriation, and of the former raising of the dam $4,000 remains, which is 
part of the $429,000. 

Mr. Henderson. The only point is to know if the raising of the dam was a part 
of all the systems contemplated? 
Colonel Elliot. Yes, sir. 

Captain Powell. The Chief of Engineers summarizes as follows: 
" Increasing the water supnly of Washington, D. C. This work was commenced 
under an appropriation made in the act of Congress approved July 15, 1882. 

"The plan consisted of raising the dam in the Maryland channels at the Great 
Falls of the Potomac to an elevation of 148 feet above mean tide at the Washington 
Navy- Yard, and its extension at that height across Conns Island and the Virginia 
channel of the river; extending the Washington Aqueduct from the distributing 
reservoir above Georgetown to the site selected for the new reservoir near Howard 
University by a tunnel 26,696.3 feet long; constructing at the tunnel outlet a new 
reservoir of about 300,000,000 gallons capacity, and connecting this reservoir by a 
new line of large mains with the existing system of water mains in the city of Wash- 
ington." 

The Chairman. And there was an appropriation separate for each? 

Colonel Elliot. They are more in detail than that. Captain Powell, I have just 
read those details and there are half a dozen of them prescribed by Congress and so 
much for each. 

Mr. Henderson. Can either of you tell us what the capacity of this abandoned 
conduit was estimated to be if it had been completed? 
Colonel Elliot. I have never seen that, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Was it intended to be an additional supply to the city, or was it 
ix> take the place of the present service? 

Colonel Elliot. No, sir. This great big Washington Aqueduct, 9 feet in 
diameter, brings water from Great Falls up to the Georgetown reservoir. This 
project of which you speak and of which $429,000 remains was to bring water from 
that lower reservoir into the city. It did not increase the water supply from Great 
Falls at all, but it was to bring water from the lower reservoir over 

Mr. Henderson. There has been appropriated altogether for this abandoned 
aqueduct $2,575,279.30. Is that the aqueduct you were speaking about last? 

Colonel Elliot. That is not the Washington Aqueduct. 

Mr. Henderson. Is this $429,000 a part of this appropriation of $2,000,000 and 
over? 
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Colonel Elliot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Well, what is that aqueduct for which that $2,500,000 was 
appropriated? 

Colonel Elliot. It was to dig a tunnel from that distributing reservoir into this 
reservoir at Howard University, four miles loug. 

Mr. Henderson. Then it was not intended to increase the quantity that came from , 
the Falls? 

Colonel Elliot. No, sir; and the name was misleading. It was not to increase 
the water supply of the city of Washington, but it was to extend the aqueduct by 
means of a tunnel to this reservoir. That would increase the supply to the city iSf 
the additional supply had been brought from Great Falls. But that was not appro- 
priated for. I think it was a mistake to dig this tunnel before increasing the sup- 
ply at Great Falls; or rather I suppose it was thought there would be enough from 
Great Falls, but there is not, and if this tunnel was completed now we could not 
use it. 

Mr. Henderson. You would have to raise the dam ? 
Colonel Elliot. You would have to raise the dam. 

Mr. Hendkrson. So that whatever is done in the future with the water supply 
of the city of Washington the raising of the dam is an absolutely necessary element f 

Colonel Elliot. Yes, sir; and necessary at once for the supply. 

The Chairman. What did you say in reference to any appropriation having been, 
made that could be used for this purpose now ? 

Colonel Elliot. Yes, you can use a part of this $429,000. You can simply author- 
ize so much to be used for that purpose. 

Mr. Henderson. On that point he said there had been an allotment of the esti- 
mates for the whole $2,500,000 — so much for raising the dam, and $4,000 was unex- 
pended for that particular item. 

Colonel Elliot. Of the former raising of the dam. 

Mr. Henderson. Well, there is $429,000 remaining of that $2,500,000 which was 
for the water supply of the city? 
Colonel Elliot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Everybody would say it is a proper thing to apply to this thing 
now, every citizen in the city? 
Colonel Elliot. There can not be any question about it. 

Mr. Henderson. There can not be any objection, the money being already appro- 
priated, $429,000 for this very purpose, of increasing the water supply of the city? 

Colonel Elliot. And all you have to do is to simply authorize the expenditure of 
so much of the former appropriations. 

Mr. Henderson. I guess we understand this now thoroughly. 

Office of the Washington Aqueduct, 

Washington, D. C, December 20, 1894. 

Sir : I found it difficult yesterday to explain to the subcommittee without a map 
the relative locations of the different parts of the Washington Aqueduct system/ 
and I send you one that may be useful to the committee. 

The aqueduct proper is a conduit of masonry 9 feet in diameter, extending from 
Great Falls at the point I have marked A to the distributing reservoir at the point 
marked B. 

From this reservoir the water is brought in three large iron pipes (mains) to and 
through the city. 

The aqueduct, reservoirs, and mains are controlled by the War Department. 

From these large mains lead, at the street intersections, the small mains (generally . 
6-inch mains), by means of which the water is carried to all parts of the city, and 
this system of small mains is under the control of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia. 

The consumption and waste of water in the eity has so much increased that it is 
found that, with the dam at Great Falls at its present height, the distributing res- 
ervior can not be kept full, and the object of again raising the dam is to enable the 
aqueduct to transport from Great Falls and into the distributing reservoir more 
water than the reservoir now receives, and this will be effected by reason of the 
increase of "head" and the resulting higher velocity of the water through the 
aqueduct. 

The object of the new tunnel constructed several years ago, connecting the dis- 
tributing reservoir with the new reservoir near Howard University, which tunnel 
and reservoir I have also indicated on the plat, was to carry more water from the 
receiving reservoir to the northern and eastern portions of the city than was carried 
by the mains. 

If this tunnel were complete it could not now (or at any time before provision be 
made for increasing the flow into the distributing reservoir) be used without lower- 
ing the pressures in, and the supply to, the northern and central portions of the city, 
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and this for the reason that the use of the new reservoir near Howard University, 
into which it leads, would result in increased pressures and an increase of waste in 
the northern and eastern portions, and this in turn would draw more water from the 
distributing reservoir and still further lower the surface of this reservoir. 

I hope that what I have written and the map will now make it clear that in order 
~to get any increase of water supply to the city the object of first necessity is to 
raise the height of the dam at Great Falls so that the distributing reservoir can he 
kept full and that afterwards if it be found that the mains leading from this reser- 
voir be not sufficient, which is certain to be the case in a very few years, then this 
reservoir and the new reservoir near Howard University will have to be connected 
•either by completing the tunnel referred to (the carrying capacity of which is equal 
to about six (6) 48-mch mains) or by laying new mains. 



Hon. James R. Williams, 

Chairman Subcommittee on Appropriations. 

The Chairman. Have you a copy of the bill before you? If so, turn to page 79. 

Mr. Henderson. It is the item above the raising of the dam. 

The Chairman. Is it for continuing the extension of the high-service system, etc. ? 
We are just discussing what scope that is going to take. 

Captain Powell. The item you have been considering comes in under the head 
of Washington Aqueduct. 

The Chairman. I understand that, but I did not know but what he had some- 
thing to do with that. It is under your charge? 

Captain Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. State what has been done under that, what extension has been 
done, how much money has been expended, and let'us know the necessity for con- 
tinuing that. We ought to have gone into that a little when you were here before 
and we want to know it now. 

Commissioner Powell. The three appropriations under that head for 1893, 1894, and 
1895, the expenditures to December 18 were $160,489 and liabilities $27,912, making 
th total expenditure and obligations $188,401. 

Mr. Henderson. The liabilities are still unpaid? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. You pay them as they come in and are audited? 

Commissioner Powell. A large amount of those are contract liabilities. The con- 
tract work is not finished, but when it is the contractor will be entitled to his pay. 
We count it as a liability. 

Mr. Henderson. Explain what you mean by the high-service system of water 
distribution ? 

Commissioner Powell. The distributing reservoir on the Conduit road keeps the 
water to an elevation of about 144, and that flows to the city through four 12, 20, 36, 
and 48 inch pipes. In going through these small channels, the head or pressure 
of water is diminished by friction, and instead of having 148 feet on Capitol Hill, we 
have considerably less than that ; so that the pressure will only supply water to the 
second and third floors of the houses which are located on ground 100 feet above 
tide. Upon all the higher ground we have to pump water to get it there, and the 
operation of pumping and distributing constitutes this high service. The other is 
low service, or the gravity flow. If we had that tunnel in operation there would 
be a great deal less pumping, because the water going through the tunnel would 
have a greater capacity, and would not lose its pressure. In this new reservoir at 
the Soldiers' Home, with the tunnel completed, there would be one or two feet more 
in the distributing reservoir. 

Mr. Henderson. When you speak of the tunnel, you mean the abandoned aque- 
duct? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Henderson. Where is it? 
Commissioner Powell. On U street NW. 

Mr. Henderson. And the water falls by gravity to different points in the city? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. There were two, one being over in Georgetown. 
It is ready to-day, but we have concentrated operations at one point as a matter of 
economy. We have the reservoir on the highest point in the District, Fort Reno, 
Tennallytown. We pump into that reservoir which is temporary, the permanent one 
now. being under construction, and besides the use of that reservoir for distributing 
water we pump directly into the mains. 

Mr. Henderson. I want to make a statement now, and correct me if I do not 
understand it. Out of the revenues of the water department provided in this bill, 
before this paragraph now being discussed, there are certain payments to be made, 
interest to be paid and installments, and this contemplates, after these payments, to 
take out of the surplus revenue for the water the money to carry on this extension 
of the high service system. 



Very respectfully, 



George H. Elliot, 
Colonel of Engineers, U. S. A, 
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Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. Can you estimate for 1896 what that will be after paying install- 
ments and interest? 

Commissioner Powell. It was by the books of the Treasury Department $205,545 on 
June 30, 1893. Our own books make that sum $249,000. That is a discrepancy which is 
not real, but only apparent. We will get the full $249,000 in the course of time. That 
is the profit which the water department has accumulated within the last few years. 
Until five or six years since the water department was falling behind, but by increas- 
ing the distribution and getting more water, collecting more rents, and by economy 
in the service, commencing in the administration of Captain Lusk, the water depart- 
ment has begun to pay. This fund has gradually accumulated nntil last year, when 
we started on this high service system. There is a great demand for water, not only 
in the county, but in Washington. We have numerous complaints from the people 
who used to have plenty of water in their houses and bath rooms, but who do not 
get enough water now. It is because the water supply in amount has not been 
increased, whereas it has been distributed more and more. 

Mr. Henderson. Taking your experience in the past, what do you think the 
surplus will be for 1896? 

Commissioner Powell. I do not know. Last year the price of iron pipe was 
low, and we laid a great many mains; so that we will get in a good revenue. We 
will not lay so many next year. Last year we laid 27 miles of mains, and four- 
sevenths of that was in the county. About all the county is in the high service. I 
have a map which shows that at a glance. 

Mr. Henderson. Can you give any approximation as to what the surplus will be 
for 1896? It would not be of much value, because you do not know what you will do. 

Commissioner Powell. We estimate the balance on June 30 next, 1895, will be 
$193,337. 

Mr. Henderson. It will be about $190,000 or $200,000? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir; but we have a great deal to do the following 
year. We have got two reservoirs to build. 

Mr. Henderson. Have you any estimate of the total revenues of the water depart- 
ment for 1896? 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir ; there is an estimate here amounting to $366,500 
for the year 1896. There are three elements to be considered when you are judging 
of the estimated profits, or balance. One element is that we have got to do a great 
deal of work — in extending the high service system mostly; secondly, the water 
main assessment has been changed, and the revenues from water mains will be 
diminished; thirdly, the revenues will be diminished, as we calculate, because we 
intend to introduce meters. We will save water, but we will diminish the amount 
of money which we will receive. 

Mr. Henderson. Your estimated revenues are $366,000, and your estimated expendi- 
tures will be nearly $235,000. That would only leave $130,000 for your surplus, 
instead of $200,000. 

Commissioner Powell. The surplus will diminish from year to year until we get 
this working construction finished. 

The CnAiRMAN. When do you contemplate having it completed? 

Commissioner Powell. It is one of those things which will be continuous. The 
greater part of what is at present under way will be completed within two years. 

The Chairman. You would not complete it entirety, but I refer to the bulk of 
the expenditure. 

Commissioner Powell. And that will be finished within the next two years. 
Mr. Henderson. There would still be a continuous expenditure on that line? 
Commissioner Powell. Wherever mains are required they are continuous, and 
there is an expenditure for pumping that is always uninterrupted. 
Mr. Henderson. Is that an important item? # 

Commissioner Powell. Pumping? Yes, sir; it is quite an item. The high service 
ought to be extended in Washington. The line of separation between the high service 
and the gravity service has been 100 feet contour, but the pressure of water which 
comes in is so diminished that we will have to shove this high-service line of contour 
down to 70. There is another increased demand for this pumping and so-called high 
service. It is only very recently, on urgent representation of some property owners 
in the vicinity of Senator Stewart's property on Connecticut avenue, that we are 
going to make changes in connections in order to pump down to the 85-foot contour. 

Commissioner Truesdell. That would not be so, if the tunnel were available? 

Commissioner Powell. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Suppose the dam at Great Falls is raised; what effect will that 
have? That would make it less necessary ? 

Commissioner Powell. It would have very little effect on the extension. It will 
provide more water during the seasons when consumption is great. It will give a 
little higher pressure. 
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Mr. Henderson. But not enough to avoid the necessity of pumping? 

Commissioner Powell. Not at all. We have to pump now 300 feet more than 
that. ' 

Mr. Henderson. Let us confine ourselves for a moment longer to this paragraph 
in reference to the high-service system. You say there have been three appropria- 
tions for this? 

Commisioner Powell. Yes, sir ; and out of those appropriations we have expended 
$160,000 in round numbers, and have uncompleted contracts for $27,000 more, in 
round numbers. 

Mr. Henderson. Now, first, give us a clean-cut idea of what these improvements 
are; and, secondly, how long they will be continued, aud what will be the total 
ultimate cost of a perfect high-service system. 

Commissioner Powell. What we have done out of this money has been by laying 
pipe for a reservoir at Fort Reno, Tennallytown, costing $3,305, and particularly to 
make a reservoir at that point at an expense of $1,900; to lay pipe from the pump- 
ing station to the reservoir, 23,000 feet of 12-inch main, and a small section of 20-inch 
main at a cost of $39,934; and then from this reservoir eastward over toward Bright- 
wood and Takoma another 12-inch main, 19,000 feet; and 12-inch main around 
Columbia Heights, Meriden Hill (which are the high elevations), 7,900 feet of main. 
Besides this, we have laid 6-inch mains (which are really the distributing mains to 
premises), 47,709 feet. We have partly paid for the new 5,000,000-gallon pumping 
engines, and two boilers, and have partly remodeled the engine house. 

Those are items which have been charged against these appropriations ; and then 
we are building this reservoir at Fort Reno, this temporary one, which is a kind of 
box, some 30 feet long, made of concrete, to hold 30,000 gallons. We borrowed a 
little pump from the United States authorities, and we have the old boilers. The 
new temporary reservoir at Fort Reno supplies an immediate pressing necessity 
along the Tennallytown pike and Woodlev lane. All those expenses have come out 
of that indefinite appropriation. We just want to continue that, completing this 
reservoir, and completing our pumping station. We also want to complete the erec- 
tion of the new pumping engines and to select a place for another reservoir and 
buy ground. That will be a middle service, halfway between the gravity and the 
high-service system. 

It is not economy to pump water up 400 feet which is to be used down a1f 100 feet. 
We have located a place for this middle-service reservoir, and we must lay pipe from 
the pumping station 24 inches in diameter. Those items will have to come out of this 
appropriation. In addition to that, the distribution over the higher levels of the 
District, and although there is no estimate which is at all satisfactory, or which can 
be made, it will cost approximately about $600,000. I think that estimate is small, 
judging by our past experience. It will be a continuing piece of work, because 
every time anybody wants water put into the houses we will have to lay a main. 
We will continue laying mains in the low service. 

The Chairman. How do the revenues from that source compare with the expend- 
iture f 

Commissioner Powell. The revenues have been gaining. This last year is the 
first year where there has been a great amount of work done on this high-service 
system. We have practically just begun it. As I explained before, the item for 
mains is going to be less than during the past year, because the rate paid for iron 
pipe will be cheaper. 

Mr. Henderson. There has to be a certain amount of work done in order to get 
the system perfected, and after that it will be simply a questiou of distributing to 
the premises in the lower parts of the city. 

Commissioner Powell. That is it exactly. 

The Chairman. Is it not a matter the citizens favor? 

Commissioner Powell. Very strongly ; they are loud in their demands for it. 
Mr. Henderson. There are no complaints. 

Commissioner Powell. The complaints are all because the people can not get 
water on their upper floors. 

Mr. Henderson. Are the Commissioners thoroughly united in their recommenda- 
tions ? 

Commissioner Powell. I so understand. 

Mr. Henderson. There is no disagreement among them? 

Commissioner Truesdell. None whatever. 



The Chairman. We will now take up the garbage matter. We appropriated for 
the current year $29,400 for the collection and removal of garbage. I understood 
that it was estimated it would take $20,000 to erect this new establishment which 
you propose, to cremate the garbage? 
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Mr. Truesdell. Dr. Woodward, the health officer, will speak about that. 

The Chairman. We have been discussing this matter somewhat. You ask per- 
mission to make a five-year contract. Yon also want permission to cancel the old 
contract. If we give yon $20,000 for erecting a plant, can yon get along with 
$60,000? I suppose it would take more after you get that establishment? 

Dr. Woodward. $20,000 is for the establishment of the plant. 

The Chairman. Do yon expect it would take $20,000? 

Dr. Woodward. Yes, sir; depending entirely upon what kind of a plant we erect. 
In St. Louis the plant cost $280,000 and in Milwaukee $210,000. From those prices 
they run downward. This amount is estimated so as to pay a fair interest on the 
investment, pay insurance and labor. 

The Chairman. We want to make some provision for this. You had $29,400; and 
the question is whether $50,000 appropriation would be sufficient, giving you power 
to make a five-year contract. 

Dr. Woodward. The estimate was on the basis of $40,000 for collection and $20,000 
for the destruction of the garbage. 

The Chairman. Why wul it cost any more to collect it than it did last year? We 
will give you some changes in the law to make regulations, and that ought to make 
less trouble. Some say they think $30,000 for collection and $20,000 for disposal 
under a five-year contract would be sufficient. 

Dr. Woodward. The collection of garbage has not been satisfactory for the 
amount appropriated. The company put on at one time from 37 to 40 carts to do 
this work, and at that rate did not give satisfactory service. The question was as to 
how much of the trouble was due to the neglect of their men and how much was 
due to the inaccessibility of the garbage. As a rule, every complaint was investi- 

gated, and the usual excuse was that the gate was closed, that there was no one at 
oroe, or something of that kind. It is merely a matter of opinion as to whose fault 
it is. I told the company that I would not consider a complaint excusable on their 
part unless they had notified the householder that the garbage was not accessible. 
We usually found the garbage not accessible after complaint. 

We are at sea at present as to how to determine how to manage that trouble. It 
has been impossible to do so heretofore. To enforce compliance on the part of the 
company, according to the terms of their contract, there must be some penalty fixed 
to the contract. If the company consents to take the contract with a penalty, of 
course they will take that iuto consideration in making bids. The present system 
of disposing of the garbage on the part of the householder was such that a penalty 
could hardly have been enforced, if incorporated. We could not enforce it against 
the company as long as the householder did not do his part. It would be my idea 
to have such a penalty incorporated. 

We have tried to find out the cost in other cities, but the practice varies so much 
that it is hard to arrive at any sound conclusion. Even in cases of cities that have 
gone extensively into the matter of garbage collection, as in New York, they practi- 
cally omit reference to the cost. Their report is old, having been published some 
time ago. It resulted in traveling and the employment of experts ; but there is no 
mention of what the cost will be. The practice in New York has been to mix every- 
thing up together, and we can not tell how much is garbage. Answers received in 
answer to correspondence as to what they pay is the only way to find out what we 
should pay. 

In cities approximately the size of Washington, or cities in which we can calcu- 
late the proportion, we have somo reports. For instance, in Kansas City, with an 
estimated population of 150,000, the garbage service costs only $12,000. It is dis- 
posed of by being thrown into the river. We can not compare our garbage collec- 
tion with that sort of collection, because their collection is on a basis of cubic feet, 
while ours is in tons. 

In the case of Milwaukee, estimated population 270,000, estimated annual collec- 
tion of garbage 22,680 tons, disposed of by contract, they pay $72,000 per annum, 
and the work is said to be satisfactory. 

The Chairman. They use cremation? 

Dr. Woodward. They use the reduction process, but the works are located 14 
miles from the city. 

In Newark, N. J., they pay $54,000 per annum, and the refuse is deposited in the 
salt meadows. They mix that with house refuse. There is no comparison to be 
drawn in that case. 

Pittsburg, with a population of 272,000, and the estimated annual collection of 
21,000 tons, costs $13,660.60 for cremation. The collection is done by private parties 
and they are paid by the householders. The cremation plant is operated by the city. 
The cost to the city is for cremation. They allow for profit and interest on the 
investment. 

Mr. Henderson. And I suppose the taxpayers pay less? 

Dr. Woodward. The health officer condemns the system because the people adopt 
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all sorts of measures to dispose of the garbage, such as wrapping it up in paper and 
throwing it into the river at night and putting it on vacant lots. The system is 
strongly condemned. 

Rochester, N. Y., estimated population 149,000, and estimated annual collection 
13,000 tons, pays $31,000 for garbage and $1,000 for dead animals. The garbage is 
fed to hogs, and is also used for fertilizing. 

Buffalo, N. Y., estimated population 350,000, and estimated annual collection from 
17,000 to 20,000 tons, pays over $75,000 per annum. The garbage is disposed of by 
the Mertz process. 

Detroit, with a population of 300,000, and the annual amount of garbage not stated, 
pays $52,500. 
Mr. Henderson. What is the Mertz system? 

Dr. Woodward. It is a reduction system, an extraction of fats by benzine and a 
drying plaut. 

Louisville, Ky., estimated population, 200,000, is a case where the garbage is 
dumped around on the outskirts of the city, and they pay $35,000. 

Providence, R. I., with an estimated population of 153,000, and an estimated 
annual collection of 50 tons a day of garbage, pays 15£ cents per annum per capita. 
The total cost is $23,715. They had a reduction process, the Simonian system. It 
was abandoned, and the garbage is fed to hogs outside the city. 

On the basis of these estimates I think ours is a very fair one. So far as the con- 
tract is concerned, if necessary, the contract for cremation or reduction might be 
separated from the contract lor collection. 

The Chairman. What is your advice about it? 

Dr. Woodward. It would not be advisable, if you could, to get one contractor to 
do both. I would request alternate bids, and let a man bid for one or both. In that 
way you might secure the best results. 

The Chairman. Yon think it is better for the entire appropriation that both items 
be put in one amount? 

Dr. Woodward. I think that would be a better" plan. 

Commissioner Truesdell. There would be no harm in making a separate appro- 
priation for the items, but we would want to make one contract for the whole, 
because we would not like to have a divided responsibility. If there are two sepa- 
rate contracts, and trouble arises, one will place the blame upon the other, and it 
would be better if one contractor could collect and dispose of the garbage, making 
him responsible for the whole. thing. There was an estimate by Dr. Woodward for 
separate items. 

Dr. Woodward. Yes, sir; $20,000 for one and $40,000 for the other. The service 
has not been satisfactory, and we do not believe it would be under that system. 
Mr. Henderson. Who is E. A. Edwards? 
Dr. Woodward. I do not know. 

Mr. Henderson. I have a letter here from him, which I will read (but which is 
not necessary to put in the record), dated December 14, 1894. He is opposed to the 
last proposition submitted by the Commissioners. 

The Chairman. Under your 'provision you would have to terminate the old con- 
tract before you would be entitled to the appropriation ? 

Commissioner Powell. Perhaps our old contract will terminate itself. The Com- 
missioners have no idea of presenting this contractor with the difference between 
$24,000 and $60,000. 

Mr. Henderson. The last proviso in Mr. Ross's letter of the 12th says before the 
contract shall be entered into by the District of Columbia for the disposal of the 
garbage the old contract shall be terminated by mutual consent, or otherwise. That 
seems to contemplate the abandonment of that old contract before you can claim 
the provisions of the appropriation. 

Commissioner Truesdell. That has been explained before the committee hereto- 
fore, that we were incumbered and somewhat embarrassed by this old contract. It 
has three years longer to run, and the company is in the hands of a receiver. I 
believe the plant has been sold. 

Dr. Woodward. The plant has been sold, and is in the hands of the bondsmen, and 
the bondsmen are carrying it on unquestionably at a loss. 

Mr. Hknderson. Who bid it in when it was sold? 

Dr. Woodward. The bondsmen. 

Mr. Truesdell. The bondsmen are responsible, and they undoubtedly would be 
glad to reestablish their old reduction plant if they could get this increased price. 
We are much opposed to any system of reduction within the city limits. We are in 
favor of incineration, and asked the Senate last year to give us $60,000 in order to 
induce some new company to come in and take the contract for a period of years 
which would justify the erection of an incinerating plant. 

Mr. Henderson. Where would you have that new plant erected? 

Dr. Woodward. We would leave the contractor to select the place, subject to 
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the approval of the Commissioners and the health officer. We would not name any 
place, because he would have to buy ground. We asked for an appropriation to dis- 
pose of the garbage by incineration, and in the Senate the words "or otherwise," 
as I remember, were added, as we supposed, through the influence of the present 
company, which would, no doubt, like to erect a reduction plant. We are opposed 
to that, and would not consent to it. I would not personally object to those words 
being taken out. 

The Chairman. The words " disposal by incineration or 'otherwise" you propose 
to strike out. What is the difference, so long as the Commissioners have control! 
Commissioner Truesdell. There is none. 

Mr. Henderson. Let me direct your attention to this point : The appropriation for 
1895 was $29,400.* You propose $20,000 for a reduction plant. That will bring it up 
to $50,000. It seems that the citizens did not always place it where he could con- 
veniently handle it, but in this proviso, if that is put in, it would give you full power 
to make regulations to have the garbage put in the proper place. With that power, 
added to the usual regulations to make penalties, would vou need this increase of 

$10,000 1 6 * 

Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir. And I will try to set before you the reasons 
why. Gathering or collecting garbage heretofore, partly owing to the fact that it 
was inaccessible, and citizens did not provide proper receptacles for the garbage, in 
accordance with the terms (which we could not enforce for the want of the law for 
which we are now asking), the amount of garbage collected was considerably less 
than the actual amount of garbage on hand. Many people, despairing of the collec- 
tor coming round, burned it, and others got people to take it into the country. We 
estimate that on that imperfect basis there were about 24,000 tons collected. That 
amount would be very considerably increased under a perfect system of collection, 
which we would have if you would give us this law. On the basis of 24,000 tons, 
this contractor would receive $29,400. 

We have had propositions from two or three different people outside of Washing- 
ton to collect the garbage, and the lowest price was $1.50 a ton, which amounted 
to $36,000 for the collection of 24,000 tons. The lowest proposition for disposing of 
the garbage was $1 per ton, $24,000, which would amount to $60,000. We had 
another bid for collecting and transporting it out of the city three times a week dur- 
ing the summer months, and twice a week during the winter months, at $4,000 per 
month, which would aggregate $48,000 per annum ; and with $3,000 per month for 
daily service during as many months as the daily service might continue. On that 
basis, the h've months from May to November we estimated would amount to $15,000, 
making the cost of collection and disposal $63,000. 

The Chairman. How would they dispose of that? 

Commissioner Powell. Their proposition was to erect a reduction works outside 
somewhere. In one district in Philadelphia they have a reduction and incinerating 
plant where the population is 350,000, and the contract is $70,000 per annum, which 
is exactly $60,000 for us. We estimated it would cost a little more here, because ours 
is a much larger territory. Philadelphia is a densely populated city , and this district 
comprises a central part of the city ; but with our larger area and longer haul we 
estimated it would cost more. We therefore reached the conclusion not only 
from figures submitted by Dr. Woodward as to what they did in other cities, as well 
as in Philadelphia, and the lowest proposition that we have been able to get is 
$60,000. That is the lowest sum for which we have reason to believe we can make a 
contract, and even then we have to make it for a period of not less than five years. 

The Chairman. What length of time was named in this proposition which you 
received? 

Commissioner Powell. That was five years. There is no economy in making 
appropriations of two or three to four thousand dollars less than the amount required. 
We have reason to believe we can not get the work done cheaper than the amount 
we have stated. I think $60,000 would be proper for this purpose. As a matter of 
course, we will take bids. 

Mr. Henderson. Calling attention to the first proviso in the second paragraph of 
your letter of the 12th, would not that give you power to make a contract with this 
old company, or any person, without making advertisements for bids? 

Commissioner Ross. The organic law covers that. 

Commissioner Powell, It also says we must advertise in certain cities. 

Mr. Henderson. You would have to advertise under the law ? 

' Commissioner Powell. Yes, sir ; not only under the law, but under the terms of 
the amendment we can not make a contract until the old contract is terminated. 

Mr. Henderson. I think you are right about that organic law fixing the adver- 
ments for bids. 

Commissioner Ross. It would not be repealed by implication. 
Mr. Henderson. This only gives you authority after that has been done. 
Dr. Woodward. The estimates would contemplate a daily collection for the entire 
city for certain months. That was not done heretofore. 
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Mr. Henderson. These estimates do that? 

Dr. Woodward. Yes; $1,000 per month is not sufficient to make a daily collection 
for the entire city. 

Mr. Truesdell. We have not in a single instance found that any other city has 
iven a contract for the collection and disposal of garbage which would afford any 
asis for an estimate for us for entering into a contract with anyone to collect and 
burn this garbage on the basis of the amount collected last year for less than $60,000. 

Mr. Henderson. In order to shut off Criticism, the words about advertising 
should be inserted. 
Commissioner Ross. There is no objection to that. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Mr. Henderson. On page 39 1 find an item about which I want to ask the Com- 
missioners a few questions. We had a committee call upon us here about that five- 
room building and site to replace the school near the Soldiers' Home. Some Rook 
Creek people seem to be very earnest about the exact position assigned to that which, 
was numbered "8," and submitted by Mr. Bo wen. 

Commissioner Ross. It is hard to tell the relative positions for these two buildings. 
It is hard to say that either one is not absolutely necessary. If you look back and 
consider what you have done for the school buildings in the last few years, you wUl 
find that the appropriation has run wholly out of proportion to the growth of the 
schools. On page 40 yon will find the different sums which have been appropriated, 
and all that time the District has been growing, not only in the city, but in the 
suburbs. If you do not help us this year we. will be in a fearful condition by the 
time 1897 rolls round. 

Mr. Henderson. In 1892 the appropriation was $320,000. 

Commissioner Ross. In 1889 it was $377,000. 

Mr. Henderson. You have had this committee before you I 

Commissioner Ross. The committee which came to me was interested in the 
Brightwood school. We had both of these committees at various times. 

Mr. Truesdell. It is a difficult matter to determine which should have priority, 
the need is so pressing in most of these cases. 

Commissioner Ross. We believe every one of these buildings is necessary for the 
public schools of the District. 

Mr. Truesdell. Of this case near the Soldiers' Home I have personal knowledge. 
I know it is very much needed ; but I can not say that it is more needed than any 
other. 

Mr. Henderson. If the RockOreek schoolhouse were given, would not that relieve 
the Brightwood school ? 

Commissioner Truesdell. I think it would to some extent. 

Mr. Henderson. Some students of the school at Rock Creek could go to Bright- 
wood. 

Commissioner Truesdell. It is contiguous territory, and no doubt that would be 
the case. They propose to move it away from that locality, which is not only not 
central but has bad surroundings. 

Mr. Henderson. It has been stated that Brightwood contains from 80 to 100 chil- 
dren who are kept out of school. 

Commissioner Ross. They have a great number. Many people from the city have 
been moving out there. Dr. Adams has a delegation here to be heard in reference 
to schools. 

STATEMENT OP DR. J. O. ADAMS, REV. FRANK SEW ALL, REV. A. 
ALLEN, AND MISS KATHARINE P. HOSMBR, REPRESENTING 
THE CIVIL CENTER ASSOCIATION. 

Dr. Adams. I would like to ask Mr. Allen to make a presentation of the few facts 
which he has gathered for the information of the committee. 
The Chairman. Has he it reduced to writing? 

Mr. Allen. No, sir ; it is simply in notes. I wish to say that the authorities fo^ 
the statement I am about to make are contained in the reports of Mr. Powell, super- 
intendent of schools, and Mr. Cook, superintendent of colored schools, as well as the 
report of the police department for the year ending June 30, 1894. 

Mr. Henderson. Are you going to discuss the general subject or advocate the 
interest of some particular section? 

Mr. Allen. I will discuss the school question generally. We ask your favorable 
consideration of the estimates made by the Commissioners of the District. I saw 
Mr. Cook last week, and personally asked him to give me a careful estimate of the 
colored children in this city, the number enrolled in the schools and those who can 
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not secure school accommodations, and he told me that there were, npon a careful 
estimate, over 17,000 colored children in this city of school age. He said that in 
Georgetown and Washington the number enrolled for 1893 and 1894 was 12,233, and 
that 5,367 were out of school. This is in a report published in the New York Tri- 
bune and in the Washington Star, and shows that fully one-third of the pupils 
attending the schools were limited to one- half day in school in Washington and 
Georgetown. Mr. Cook told me that in this city there was one square mile of terri- 
tory which had no school building. Where that is located I am unable to say, 
because 1 was not able to ascertain. 

In Washington and Georgetown there were only 26,242 white children enrolled 
during the last year. 1 understand, upon a careful estimate it is thought that 
Washington has 300,000 population, white and colored. I was unable to find Super- 
intendent Powell last week, and could not get an estimate from him, but 1 asked 
Mr. Cook, and he said he thought 26,242 was the number of white children. He said 
it was shown that there was a large number of white children of school age not in 
the schools. How many white children are debarred from schools I am unable to 
ftate. 

Mr. Henderson. Have you looked up the census report so as to get the number of 
-children in school in the District of Columbia t 

Mr. Allen. No ; I asked a clerk in Mr. Powell's office and also Mr. Cook, but I 
aould not get that information. 

Mr. Truesdell. We are having a police census taken, but it has not yet been 
tabulated, and I am afraid it will not be available in time. 

Mr. Henderson. The Commissioners gave the number of half-day pupils at 19,500. 

Mr. Allen. Then I would like to call attention to these facts from the police 
report of 1894, which shows that 1,906 children under 16 years of age were brought 
into the courts in this District within the last year. 

Mr. Henderson. What is the remedy for that? 

Mr. Allen. My remedy for that would be to provide a larger number of school 
buildings in which they might be gathered and kept under educational influences. 

Mr. Henderson. Does the information in the police report indicate the number 
of those arrest who were attending school t 

Dr. Adams. I believe it does in one portion. 

Mr. Henderson. What proportion of those arrested were white, and what pro- 
portion colored? 

Mr. Allen. The total of the colored children is 1,441, and the white children 519. 
Bearing the other fact in mind that sucty a large proportion of colored children are 
deprived of school privileges would indicate, it would seem, that if school buildings 
were provided for them, a good many of these colored children would not go astray. 
That is a fair statement, as it seems to me. During the past year ending, June 30, 
1894, 865 females under 21 years of age were arrested ; 206 of those were under 16 
years of age. That is from the police reports. 

The Chairman. You do not know what per cent are kept out on account of the 
insufficiency in school buildings. Probably a great many would not attend school, 
even if we had the school buildings. 

Miss Hosmer. I have been told of one place where a building has been erected 
since, and that if it had not been erected the children would not have gone to sch6ol, 
and I was told by another official that there were 200 children in his neighborhood 
who ought to be in school, but were not. Those were two different officials in dif- 
ferent localities. 

Mr. Allen. The number of those who are prevented from going into the colored 
schools answers your question. Mr. Cook says fully 5,000 are deprived of school 
privileges. 

The Chairman. If school buildings were erected, the question is whether those 
5,000 would attend. 

Mr. Allen . I would respond to that by saying that we should compel children to 
attend. 

Dr. Adams. There is such a law now. 

Mr. Truesdell. We have the compulsory statute, but we can not supply the 
schools. 

Mr. Henderson. You can not compel the erection of buildings ? 
Commissioner Truesdell. No, sir. 

Mr. Allen. This is a strange condition of affairs. I would simply call attention 
to what Superintendent Powell says bearing on this. He says it is not advisable to 
countenance half-day schools. When boys become 12 years old and remain out of 
school half a day they go upon the streets, and it is not only robbery of the scholar's 
time, but a loss to the community. 

I had hoped, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, that if you found it 
at all possible to fully grant the request of the Commissioners for more school facil- 
ities, you would do so ; it would meet the approval of the community and save these 
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children. I feel confident that if we had sufficient school accommodations we would 
have saved these other youths under sixteen years of age who landed in the police 
court. I think that is a safe statement. 

Dr. Adams. There is another little matter I would like to call to the attention of 
this committee. There is an item asking for $33,000 for repairs to school buildings. 
It seems that repairs are necessary. That is a very unsatisfactory estimate, indeed, 
and I think probably Miss Hosmerhas some statement in regard to the sanitary con- 
dition of the schools. 

Miss Hosmer. I have been told that there is great difficulty in getting money for 
repairs of school buildings. Most of the buildings are running down. Some of 
them are new, but there is no money for repairs, and in the end it will be more 
expensive. Some of the buildings need kalsomining. Some of them have been built 
for ten or fifteen years, and are oadly in need of repairs. Some are dangerous. In 
the school report mention is made of the Bell Building as being in unsanitary con- 
dition. One would suppose that a school building of all places should be properly 
taken care of. This Bell Building should be reconstructed. It is below grade, and 
is notoriously unsanitary. It is built nearly over a creek, and the basement is sub- 
ject to overflows, making the walls damp. It has been closed on two occasions. 

Mr. Henderson. Are you connected with the schools f 

Miss Hosmer. Not officially, only having been appointed as one of this citizens' 
committee of Civic Center Organization, which numbers over 100 influential citizens. 

Mr. Henderson. Is this an organization of 100 citizens to look after the schools f 

Miss Hosmer. The organization is divided into different committees, and the Civic 
Center has a committee on education. 

Mr. Henderson. But they do look after schools? 

Dr. Adams. Two of us were appointed to examine into the school buildings, and 
we did make an examination and found the conditions which Miss Hosmer has stated. 
We expected to have one of the committee here, a lady who has given most careful 
attention to this matter and who has made a very exhaustive report in writing. 

The Chairman. You have no estimate as to what it would cost to make the neces- 
sary repairs? 

Dr. Adams. No ? sir. 

The Chairman. You are speaking of the present condition of the school buildings? 

Dr. Adams. We have asked that the estimates for repairs be not reduced. 

The Chairman. You are satisfied with the estimates for repairs? 

Dr. Adams'. We are not satisfied with the estimates. We would like to have the 
estimates increased, and we could make the demand in reason ; but we ask that they 
at least be not reduced. Speaking of these school buildings, we found a bad venti- 
lating system. We went through them and found that the heating and ventilating 
systems were bad. In a good many of the schools the heating is quite dangerous. 
The overcrowding is glaring. Think of having not less than 55 little children in a 
small room. It is entirely wrong and unsanitary. I was surprised to find things in 
the condition they are. 

Mr. Henderson. You people seem to be quite active in this matter. Have you 
taken occasion to examine into the question of the population and the percentage of 
children attending school in other cities as compared to Washington? 

Miss Hosmer. I am familiar with Springfield, Mass. There the number of chil- 
dren in the schools is about equal to the number of children of school age. The 
schools are not overcrowded. There is hardly* any condition mentioned in the 
school reports there which are complained of here. The comparison is something 
quite remarkable. Things they ask for would be but incidental here, and the neces- 
sary things we ask for they have already. 

Mr. Henderson. You know that legislators are always hunting for facts. If the 
total number is less in Washington per capita than in other cities, then we have a 
fact to alarm us. 

Mr. Allen. That is so. 

Mr. Henderson. If you can get at facts which will show us that we are lagging 
behind other cities we would like to have it. This society, with its hundred 
members, should put some of its committees to work on that question. That is 
what we need. The philosophy of it we all understand. We all have hearts and 
sympathies, but sometimes we need facts to hold us up to our duty. Why not get 
tne census returns and bring us the figures? Come with a loaded battery of facts 
and put them in our hands, so as to nerve us to our duty. 

Commissioner Truesdell. The census reports are full of the information. 

Miss Hosmer. Salaries are higher in Springfield. The primary -grade teachers are 
paid $600. 

The Chairman. I would like to ask whether you have made any inquiry as to the 
number of school children who attend private schools in this city? 
Dr. Adams. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is the percentage of such children in this city ? 
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Dr. Adams. 4,500; a little under 5,000. 

Miss Hosmer. That is according to the only census we could get — 1890. 

Dr. Adams. There is a tendency to decrease* as the child grows older in attending 
private schools. After a certain age— I think about the seventh year — a family will 
withdraw a child generally from private school and send him to the public school; 
so that in the higher grades there is an increase in the number attending public 
schools. That question of remuneration of teachers, to which Miss Hosmer referred, 
is quite an important one. I think it is a mistake to pay the high-grade teacher 
more than the low-grade teacher. I think the low-grade teacher is the teacher who 
has the most onerous duties to perform. She is the more important teacher, because 
she instructs the beginner. 

Miss Hosmer. In Springfield such a teacher gets $600, the same as the high-grade 
teacher. 

Mr. Henderson. I suppose there are ten applicants to teach in the lower grades 
where there is one in the nigher grade? 
Dr. Adams. I have thought of that. 

Miss Hosmer. It was formerly considered that anyone could teach children ; tljat 
it was not necessary to have as much training, and therefore the inefficient ones 
would come forward for that work. There are agreater number applying as teach- 
ers for the lower grades. 

Mr. Henderson. Teachers do not need to be versed in the languages and higher 
mathematics to teach in the lower grade. Doubtless, they have as much delicate, 
motherly, refined instincts in handling children. 

Miss Hosmer. How to manage and properly mold the development of a child is 
quite a delicate science. 

Dr. Adams. That brings up the question of the kindergarten. 

Commissioner Ross. They nave that in the lower grades. 

Mr. Allen. In this District, I understand that the law requires 6 years as the 
school age. Children can not enter the public schools under that age. I think that 
is a matter which is worthy of consideration. The age ought to be reduced. I think 
it ought to be like it is in St. Louis. 

Dr. Adams. The age could be changed. 

Miss Hosmer. I can say in regard to the unsanitary condition in buildings, and 
the overcrowded condition, that it does not exist in Springfield, Mass. Their build- 
ings are sanitary and are fit places for children to go to. They have sufficient accom- 
modations for the school population. 

Mr. Henderson. Are not the new buildings erected within the last few years 
properly superintended in that respect? 

Miss Hosmer. The new buildings are, I believe, but some of them need repairs. 

Mr. Henderson. Waiving the question of repairs, are not the new buildings 
recently erected built according to the highest ideal? 

Dr. Adams. I think they are in every respect ; but a number of the rented ones 
are bad. 

Miss Hosmer. As a general thing, they are well built. 

Mr. Henderson. I simply wanted to know whether the Commissioners were np 
to the times. 

Dr. Adams. In respect to one condition, I would like to mention the fact that the 
graveled play grounds are dangerous. They should be paved. 
Mr. Henderson. It would bo proper for you to give us facts under all these heads. 
Dr. Adams. That is what we are here for. 

Miss Hosmer. The revenues have been increasing, the population of the city has 
been increasing, but our appropriations have, if anything, been decreasing. 

Mr. Henderson. Evidently you are a close observer. I think the point is well 
taken. 

Mr. Sewall. I do not think it is necessary for me to add anything in view of what 
the committee has heard about this matter; but I want to call attention to one 
thing, and that is that the appropriations have been running down since 1892. 

Mr. Henderson. Commissioner Ross has brought that to our attention, and Miss 
Hosmer has just said that the revenues of the District are increasing. I suppose we 
all understand that. 

Mr. Sewall. I want to bring to your attention the fact that although the increase 
asked for seems enormous, yet at the same time the meager appropriations for the 
last two or three years have been too small. In 1892 the appropriation was $220,000, 
while in 1893 it dropped to $38,000. In view of the depressing times, I suppose it 
was thought necessary to reduce the appropriation; but it would be extraordinary 
to warrant such a drop when you consider that the appropriation formerly amounted 
to $327,000: and that in 1891 it was $269,000; in 1892, $220,000; whereas in 1893 it 
was only $38,000. 1 am told by those informed as to the aspects of the matter, that 
the country is in an emergency, that the revenues are falling off ; but the country 
must be in an utterly deplorable situation to warrant such a change as that. I think 
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to ask for $400,000 now, is only making up for what has been heretofore lost. It 
looks like an exaggerated demand, but it is not. 

Mr. Truksdell. We would not regain our average if they gave us all we ask for. 
It would still fall below what the average should be. 

Mr. Sewall. The item of $33,000 is small for repairs. Tbe school property in the 
District is worth between two and three million dollars, ancj. a private individual 
■who had an estate of his own would think that $33,000 was a small amount to spend 
in keeping it in a rentable condition. 

Mr. Henderson. The estimate for the Stevens Building contemplates reconstruc- 
tion. 

Commissioner Ross. That comes under the general subject of repairs. 1 

Dr. Adams. It would probably be well to employ janitors who could do repairing. 
Some of the buildings have been leaking for six months. Notice was sent to Mr. 
Entwistle, but no repairs were made. Little breaks occur, and they keep getting 
worse, when they should be promptly repaired. That is a great drawback. I think 
there should be a demand for a repairing janitor, or something of that kind. 

Commissioner Powell. We are trying to get janitors who can do that kind of. 
work. When we find them we furnish them with tools and a small amount of 
material. We are working in that direction. 

Mr. Allen. The Business High School is very much overcrowded, having 476 pupils,, 
with accommodations for only 350. I was taken by the principal into the basement 
of that building in which the students are crowded, and it is a most offensive place 
and not fit for children. They are down in that basement near the furnace where 
they must breathe the dust from the furnace. The drill room is right by it, and I 
understand the District is paying $2,200 a year rent for that building. 

The Chairman. What is the name of that building? 

Mr. Allen. That is the Minor Building. It is the Business High School. It was 
formerly used by the colored people as a colored high school. It then had 279 pupils, 
and was deemed too crowded, and the colored people were provided with another 
building. We have 479 white students in that building now. Many of them are 
crowded into the basement. 

Mr. Henderson. I made a little computation to see how our average was for four 
years. Reverend Dr. Sewall referred to the appropriation for the four years, and I 
find they amount to $1,123,910.30 for four years, making an average of $280,977.57 
per year. The appropriation for the four years has been an average of $188,450. If 
you add that up for four years it would amount to $804,921.72; and deducting the 
total appropriation for the last year, we have theamount falling behind $654,482.71; 
so that $400,000 is $254,000 behind the average. 

Mr. Sewall. The revenues from the District have been increasing iu proportion 
to thrt demand for school accommodations, but the appropriations have fallen off to 
this extent. 

Mr. Henderson. Of course you know that we have hard work to keep within the 
revenues. 

Miss Hosmer. It will cost much more in the end. 

Mr. Henderson. I would like to know how we are doing, as compared with 
other cities. We are rather busy here as Members of Congress, and even the little 
computation I have made has taken time. It would be well for you people to look 
that up. 

Mr. Sewall. I hardly think the committee would be doing its duty, when one- . 
third of the school population are only having one-half a day in school, owing to 
want of accommodations. 

Dr. Adams. It is not necessary to go abroad for the facts. 

Mr. Henderson. Each case should stand upon its own merits. You may find 
that the rest of the country is falling behind, but I do not believe it is. I think that 
facts of that kind would be profitable, and I am surprised that you have not come 
armed with them. If I were going into court, I should like to have my evidence 
before me. 

Dr. Adams. We have made futile attempts to get at these facts. It is very diffi- 
cult to get them. We have them as to the city of Springfield. We can tabulate the 
facts for Springtield, but we can not do it for other places. They can not be tabu- 
lated. 

The Chairman. You estimate that 25 per cent of the school children do not attend? 

Mr. Sewall. We estimate that 75 per cent of enrollment. That does not take in 
a large number not enrolled. 

Mr. Henderson. This is a great question, and I am very glad to see that you are 
interested in it. 

Miss Hosmer. The whole of the city of Washington is interested in it. 
Mr. Henderson. I am getting a great many letters. I had one this morning from 
a gentleman of your name, Gen. A. A. Hosmer. 
Miss Hosmer. He is my father. 
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Mr. Henderson. Then you have been prodding Mm up on this matter. 

Miss Hosmer. I appreciate what you say as to the desirability of getting the 
facts. 1 can say in reference to Springfield that it has sufficient accommodations, 
and all the children enrolled go to school. 

Mr. Henderson. What is the population of Springfield f 

Dr. Adams. I think it is about 56,000. 

Mr. Allen. I would like to add to that, that Springfield, Mass., ought not to be 
in advance of the capital of the Nation. 

Mr. Henderson. If you are going into the law of averages, you ought to take a 
city of the size of Washington. I f you could give us the cities of 300,000 population, 
and tell us what they are doing, it would be a strong argument. You must not think 
that I am unfriendly to your proposition, because I am not. 

Mr. Sewall. We are very well aware of that. I am told that the proportion of 
criminal cases here is in excess of that in other cities. 

Mr. Allen. One thousand nine hundred and sixty children under 16 years of age 
were arrested. I do not know how that will compare with the arrests in other cities 
of this size. 

Miss Hosmer. Our proportion of children arrested is very high indeed. I was told 
by an official that it was far in excess of that in other cities. 

BUILDING INSPECTORS. 

Commissioner Ross. There is a delegation here from the Federation of Labor in 
reference to the matter of assistant building inspector. 

STATEMENT OF MESSRS. COOK AND CANTY, REPRESENTING 
THE FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

The Chairman. The matter of which these gentlemen desire to speak is assistant 
inspector of buildings, $2,400. 

Mr. Cook. At a meeting of the Federation of Labor last night we were asked to 
appear before you in reference to an increased appropriation for the office of build- 
ing inspector, in order to provide an assistant. The city is growing in population 
all the time, and the character of buildings requires a good deal of public super- 
vision. 

While there is a good deal of danger at present owing to the high structures which 
are now being erected, there is also a good deal of cheap building being done — 
buildings erected by speculators which should be more carefully inspected. That is 
not done, because' the force of the office is inadequate. The office of building 
inspector is not run at an expense to the taxpayers. In 1892 over $5,000 was 
received from building permits alone, and since 1883 .the office has paid $112,000, in 
addition to what it would have paid if the office had not carried on the preparation 
of plans. vVe think it is nothing more than a reasonable request on the part of the 
building public that there should be sufficient inspectors to see that the building 
regulations are carried out. 

Mr. Canty. We can assure you that this is not new by any means, and we can 
assure you also that we are in sympathy with the efforts of the building inspector 
to get the necessary appropriation in order to increase the force of his office. Some 
years back the people did not recognize the importance of the building inspector's 
department, and it was only appreciated when a collapse occurred. The excuse 
offered by the officials was that they did not have force enough. The blame must 
rest with someone, and the building inspector thinks it should not rest with his 
office. In view of the fact that the office has produced a revenue, the workingmen 
of the city think that some extra amount should be appropriated, so as to enable him 
to make perfect inspection. 

Mr. Hknderson. What interest have the laboring people in this? 

Mr. Canty. The interest we would derive from an increase in this force is that at 
present there is no requirement that a builder should do good work ; in fact, any con- 
tractor can come in and do work in a haphazard way. Buildings are put up year 
after year without sufficient inspection, and that puts a premium on bad work. It is 
a very good thing for the speculators. They have no objection to the present method 
of inspection. They put up cheap houses on a street where the location will bolster 
up the selling price of their property. It is generally known that a good building 
insures an even temperature the year round, and that the health of the occupants is 
affected by the manner of the construction of the house in which they live. 

A good house will let in less heat in summer and less cold in winter, and that is a 
saving to the health of the people. There is but little attention given to this matter 
at present. Workingmen of an inferior class are employod. It is impossible to get 
the desired protection. The people are paying for it, and they should get it by hav- 
ing better work done. The citizens have urged this matter on the officials, and the 
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officials have generally said that they desired more force; but they could not get 
the appropriation for it. I remember that at a convention which I attended, some 
citizens of Washington requested us to take some measures toward affording some 
relief. That convention adopted a resolution favoring an inorease in the building 
inspector's department. 
Mr. Henderson. What convention was thatf 

Mr. Canty. That was the convention of bricklayers and masons at Omaha. 
In speaking to the resolution, I was interrupted by a gentleman from Toronto, Can- 
ada, who said that the office of building inspector m Washington was far below 
the general standard of building inspectors throughout this country and Canada. 

Mr. Henderson. Did he refer to the number of building inspectors f 

Mr. Canty. He referred to the number and the efficiency. I wish to qualify that 
word " efficiency, " because I do not mean to say that the officials are not competent. 

Mr. Henderson. They do all they can. 

Mr. Canty. They do all they can, but they have not sufficient assistants. 
Mr. Henderson. Are you gentlemen connected with the oity government in any 
way? 
Mr. Canty. No, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. You are making a living by working at your trades? 
Mr. Canty. Yes, sir; we are workingmen, and taxpayers. 
Mr. Henderson. Your object is simply to get a higher grade of work done ? 
Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henderson. A demand for a higher grade of work would be an advantage to 
you? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir ; that is our prime object. 

The Chairman. A oetter class of work would lead to better wages ? 

Mr. Cook. We want to insure the purchasers better returns for their money. At 
the present time the cost of repairing the buildings now being put up is out of pro- 
portion to what it should be, because the work is badly done. A premium is put 
upon bad work. The necessary appropriation should be allowed by Congress, and 
that would encourage the workingmen. They would appreciate that. 

Mr. Henderson. Is it your idea that contractors put up houses to sell cheaply, so 
as to make money out of them? 

Mr. Canty. That is the present method employed. We wish to counteract that. 

Mr. Cook. Ten-years ago the people used to employ architects to a larger extent 
than they do now. A great majority of the work done now is by speculators, and 
they aim to get it done as cheaply as possible in the shortest time. 

The Chairman. Suppose a man wants to erect a row of buildings, he gets up the 
plans and submits them to Mr. Brady's department? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. 
m The Chairman. And he employs some one to look after it? 
" Mr. Cook. He generally lets it out to the lowest bidder. 

The Chairman. Is he not interested in seeing that good work is done? 

Mr. Cook,. He is, to the best of his knowledge; but as a rule owners know very 
little about what should be done. They do not hire a superintendent. 

Commissioner Truesdell. I have done considerable building myself and I have 
noticed this, that in these cheap buildings which are being erected in many parts of 
the city, where the motive is entirely one of speculation, and which are not built to 
be kept as an investment, but to be sold just as soon as the builder can get the money 
out of them, the objeot of the owner is to get the houses built for the least possible 
money. They are enabled to do that in the absence of a proper system of inspec- 
tion which would hold them up to the requirements. They employ a cheaper class 
of labor, unskilled labor. Sometimes they employ men who have not , served suffi- 
cient time to enable them to pass inspection. The absence of inspection, as Mr. 
Canty has stated, offers a premium on bad work and bad material. That is where 
the laboring men who are skilled men and who have served the regular time at their 
trade are placed at a disadvantage, as their places are taken by these inferior and 
unskilled men. 

Mr. Henderson. Mr. Brady went into that. All builders have to submit their 
plans to him, and he sees whether they are right, but he is not able to see whether 
they are properly executed in all cases. t 

Commissioner Truesdell. I have seen colored men laying brick who probably 
never had worked on half a dozen buildings in their lives. 

Mr. Henderson. Are there not as good bricklayers among the colored men as 
among the white men ? 

Commissioner Truesdell. There may be ; but there are more low-priced men 
among the colored people, and there is a great temptation to employ them as cheap 
labor. 

Mr. Henderson. Do colored men belong to your federation ? 
Mr. Canty. No, sir. 
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Mr. Henderson. Yon do not admit them? 

Mr. Canty. No, sir ; not even if they are skilled workmen. 

Commissioner Truesdell. They have an organization of their own, have they > 
not? 

Mr. Canty. No, sir; they never go into organizations for beneficial purposes. 
They work as individuals, and do not form unions, as the white men do. 
Mr. Henderson. Are there some skilled workmen among them? 
Mr. Canty. Some are efficient. 

Mr. Henderson. Do your rules prohibit their admission to your organization? 

Mr. Canty. No, sir. In view of the great number of collapses which have occurred 
in this city, I think something ought to be done in order to fix the blame for loss of 
life which generally ensues in such cases. A great cry was raised when the Ford's 
Theater collapsed, and citizens complained to the building inspector,, whose excuse 
was that he had not sufficient force. He said that yearly recommendations had been 
made to the Committee on the District of Columbia, but the aid asked for was not 
granted. This complaint is renewed everytime anything happens. 

Mr. Cook. If you can not give us all we want, give us half a loaf. Give us an 
increase. 

The Chairman. We are glad to have heard you gentlemen, and we will consider 
your suggestions in making up the bill. 
Mr. Cook. We thank you very much. 
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